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AFTER NEHRU 
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he dit d 




AFTER NEHRU 


Mauricf and I wore in Pakistan on tlu* 27th May 1964 when 
Nehru died. 

The news came over the radio just as we were sitting down to 
lunch with a senior Pakistani engineer. ‘I wonder who will 
replace him,’ mused the host. Nehru’s death did not come as a 
surprise. Foi the p 1st two \eais he had been suffering from 
nephritis and at the beginning o» the year he had had a stroke. 
Everybody knew that his da\s wen numlnrcd. Yil, somehow, 
unlike our host, we 1< It puldls stunned and very sony. We were 
not worried aixmr (Ik siiu fusion; ne\ tillieless, for a flirting 
instant India without Nriiiu was inconceivable. I ike a tall ban- 
yan ttee he ha 1 musbulowed India foi so long that there 
seemed a sudden void dt spilt the la< t that his last six years had 
been) ears o f stt adv dr < lmt . 

Our h<*st bi ole in* ‘l\pkal of Noluu to choose just this 
moment to die just now when Sin ikli Abdullah is in Pindi to 
hold discussions about the late oi Kaslunu with President Ayub. 
Just win n tin 1 e is at fust a lay of hope that we might gt t some- 
where! Nowrveivtlung will havv to be set back, (Jod knows for 
how long. First the y will h ive to choose a successor; they will 
quarrel o,ei tlu sum -.ion, v\h*n a yic < c ssor is eventually 
found he will bi a weak man and even if he wants to settle 
Kashmit, he will not in in a po< ion to do so. Only Nehru could 
have settled Kashmn , but theiiN dirunc v* * wanted lo. What use 
are good intentions to us whe 11 iliac is no jiower to carry them 
out? The Kashmir ptoblem w is enthcly ofNchru’s own making 
and now we shall have to wait for ages bifore justice is done.’* 

Again and again, during the few davs we spent in Pakistan 1 
heard the sanu exaspe 1 ation ovt * be timing ofNchru’s death — 
as if mijp chose when to die. 1 heard it hom politicians, from 
civil servants, hom businessmen, in Lahore, in Karachi. Few in 
Pakistan's upper classes felt sorry. Typical of Pakistan’s official 
mood was the behaviour of the wife of the Pakistani high com- 
missioner in Delhi who, alone in the entire diplomatic corps, did 
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not cancel her entertaining 1 during India’s period of offiri*} 
mourning. 

The overwhelming impression in Pakistan was one of unspoken 
relief at the thought that the man who had been stealing all of 
Aria’s thunder would steal it no more. From now on India 
would be forced back into boots of her size. A number ofofficids 
in the know, like those who had been with President Ayub at the 
Pindi talks with Sheikh Abdullah, argued with complete con* 
viction that Abdullah had killed Nehru. 'The talks were pro* 
gressing much better than Nehru had anticipated, and when he 
read in the morning papers that Sheikh Abdullah had invited 
Ayub to come to Delhi to meet him, Nehru had a heart attack 
and died. The thought of having to treat oui president like an 
equal was too much for him !’ said a very senior P akistani diplo- 
mat I met in Karachi, but he nevertheless added, compelled by 
honesty, 'I must give the devil his due; he was a great gentle- 
man, always, to his finger tips; and he was capable of rising 
above petty squabbles when a case of human suffering was 
brought to his notice. And then lie spoke such chaste Urdu!’ 

In sharp contrast to the indifference of those in lugh places 
whose only cornetn was to find out who would succeed Nehru 
and what his \ iews on Kashmir would be like, theic was genuine 
sorrow amongst the common people. ‘Aftei all, until yesterday 
we were one. India and Pakistan,’ brooded a fouiteen year old 
schoolboy adding, ‘and when Nehru spoke lie gas e weight to all 
of us in Asia. Who is going to listen to Asia now? We too have 
lost a great leader. It was very wrong of the principal of our 
school not to close it fin one day .’ The shop assistant felt that 
President Ayub had missed a great opportunity of improving 
relations: 'Instead ol sending our foreign minister to the funeral 
he should have gone himself.’ The fruit hawku on the Mall said 
much the same thing, and elaborated: ‘After all, we are all 
brothers and it was Neluu, not Ayub, who won independence 
for all of us.’ 

I was to find the same sharp difference of attitude in India 
also. 

By the time we arrived in India Nehru had been cremated, 
most of his ashes had been distributed to the various states of the 
Indian Union as well as to the Indian Air Force; tire ashes were 
to be immersed in all tire rivers of India and along the sea-shores 
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mA to be scattered from the air« The government had not 
spared the pomp and the paraphernalia. 

Typical of Nehru’s relations with his people, it was they, not 
he, who had the last woid, even over so intimate a mattes as the 
details of his funerals. In his will, parts of which were made 
public at once, he had been quite explicit: 

I wish to dcclaie with all earnestness that I do not want any 
religious ceremonies to be performed toi me aftei my death I do not 
believe in any such cert menus and to submit to them even as a 
matter of lorm would be h) poens) and an attempt to delude our- 
selves and otLcis When I die the) should take my body to be ere* 
mated A small handlul of m> ashes should be thrown into the 
Ganga and the rnajot portion oi tin in disposed of in the manner 
indicated below lhe majoi piopoition of my ashes should, 

howe\ “i , be earned high up into the au m an aeroplane and scat- 
tered from that liei ht ovu fields where the peasants of India toil so 
that the ) min lit mingle * i‘ h the etusi and soil of India and become an 
indistinguishable part of India 

NevutheUssit inti bundetidcd to hold pia)< r meetings, to 
have pnests and saelhus at (lie cremation and the immersions. 
Instead of a small handlul of Neluu’s ashes being immersed at 
Allah ibad and the it st e onsurm el to the wind, by the time each 
state of tlu L mon had it caved its share and subdivided it into 
as many lots os was uecessaiv to please all those who wanted to 
peifoim ceremonial and ltligmus immersions, that can have 
been hardly a pinch of a‘lu<- left for the Air Force to scatter. 
Indeed when the ashes ran out, as happened in a few places, 
faked ashes were ustd mst ad, local leaders wanting to court 
populantv tucked their followers into honouring the ashes of 
goats Despite lus will Nehru was pi opt lied into the cycle of 
rebirth with all the < aiaphunaha so iepugnant to lus fastidious 
agnosticism 

‘It wa* shocking 1 complained an Indian journalist. 'I remenv 
her when Gandlnji died Wc were all m mourning, that was a 
real funeral. Lveiybody wept and most of us were fasting in sign 
of sorrow. Nobody would have oared smoke a cigarette, let 
alone e&t during the piocessions, although they lasted for hours 
and hours. But this time it was like a picnic. In the press bus my 
colleagues were smoking, eating sandwiches, cracking jokes. 
There were even a few of them who had brought their lunch its 
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tiffin carriers, believe it or not ! And on the Ganges it vyas ttt$re 
like a regatta than a funeral. I felt really sorry for Indira and her 
boys; yet it serves her right for disreg aiding her father's wishes 
and allowing all this doodaa.' 

India was surprisingly cnphoi ic. The euphoria would not last; 
indeed since Indian poverty, linguistic and external tensions 
remained, with time, people who had lx on the fiercest critics of 
Nehru would nuss the comfort of bis piesuice Ihey might 
remembei Ins weaknesses, yet they would hanLci after his uni* 
tying magnetism and delude them this that he could have 
solved India's problems bettn than his sueee&sors. With time 
Nelli u would, like \shoka, be cornu a le <>enel 

It u not easy to in tte h up to 1< g< ud, a> Nehi u's suce es*ois will 
have to do one* turn adds, inch by inch, as it is ahead) doing, 
to the glitter ol the Neluu legend How<\< t, m the suirimei of 
1964 time was not on Ni hi u’s side Li c>< ud li vl not yet been 
cieatcd. 

The reaetion of the old ptasant in (he Ka)asthui desert was 
lypicaL Dies « d 111 tht putuusqm eosiume of Kathiawar, short 
shirt pleated back to lroul, tin n< d up slipoei ol cmbioidered 
leather, heavy golel < a i- tings, unit el tuibm ind fluid biarel, 
Ram Nath Smell w«is smoking in tin sli id« of Jus ranu 1 , which 
was restuig under a tall easmi hush H« looked *»o pictuiesque 
that 1 stoppeel die p < p to take Ins phologi iph He had been to 
Hardwai on pifgiunage aiul was letuiniug to hi*. village near 
Jamnagai. Hid he lie aid of ISiluu’s eh ith 1 Ram Nath Singh 
flicked lus chi mot In Ion atiswtini" ‘\es Isdnu is ck id. I 
heaid on tlic ladio Oau G indln loo was dive When he died 
they made him into a God aud Neluu look ovu. Now Nehru 
will beeonie a God and some othe r man w ill tale ovtr. Men die. 
Gods art bom What does it matte 1 ■* India goes on ’ Ram Nath 
Singh did not know tli.it aneithci m in, by the name of Lai 
( Baliadm Sliastti, had aheadv tiken over But lie did not seem 
disturbed. He had ue ve 1 lit ard ol 1 . il Bahadui Shastn. ‘Shastn, 
Sha&tn,’ he muttctecl, ‘anothci Btahinm 1 W hen I told lum that 
Shastn is not a Biahmin hut a Kavasth* fi oin l ttai Pradesh lus 
shrewd eyes grinned under bushy e > obi e»v\ s 1 1 hat is gwod. The 
people are coming into their own. One day it may p ven be our 
turn, us the Sudras.’ 

• The government servant caste, third in the hierarchy 
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The old peasant was saying in his own way what Doug 
Ensminger, the head of the Ford Foundation in India had said 
to me in 1958 when we were discussing the eternal ‘after Nehru 
who?' Sniffing down his nose, Ensminger cleared his throat and 
said in that slow American \oice of his: 'My dear Taya, I have 
nodoubt that to the question “after Nehru who?" the answer 
will be the Indian people, and that to the question “after Nehru 
what?" the answerwill be politic<il stability and institutionalized 
government.' Or, to paraphrase the Secretary General for 
Foreign Affairs: 'Delhi will now become a place like Washing- 
ton. where people negotiate compiomisc.' 

•The reasons fin the immediate euphoria were obvious. Nehru 
had been skk for a long tune. Indians had seen his decline utfar 
closer quarters than the West aud they had been worrying over 
the effiet of Ins illness on Indtau affairs. Now that lie was dead 
they did not have *0 worry any longer. They weic elated by the 
realization that though Nehru was no longer tlici e, India was not 
in danger of collapsing. They had always had, at the back of 
their minds, a silent fen that India's unity might end with 
Nehru. In fact thoi <* was no sign of fissipaious tendencies. 
Naturally they felt d tenihc sense ol idief. Equally there had 
been no unset inl\ jostling hn tlic suer ess 1 m. 

The masses, howtvei, slutted the grief of Ilari. our house 
boy, who said, with l*ais in his eyes, as we cmbiaccd: ‘Mem- 
saheh, Ma-Bap maigayd, 1 have lost my mother aud father!' 
But not even iiari seemed wonied about the future. 

Amongst the edueau I met vtry few people who felt, like 
Hari, that they had Jo.t their mother add father. One Muslim 
woman who had been most critu al of Neliru only a week before 
his death and had wished him uedd was now suficring from a 
profound sense of guilt and wept with sotiow. And there was a 
pretty young Bengali lady at tlinnci one night who made every- 
body feel quite uueomfor table by insisting that for her the 
world had come to <111 end now that Nehru was no more. 'Say 
what you will,' she told her husband, ‘lor me there can be no joy 
from now on, I shall be in mout mg for the whole of my life.* 
The holt later explained that she wds a very silly girl and that 
everybody always sympathized with her husband. Then there 
was Tarlok Singh of the Planning Commission. Tears came to 
his eyes as he spoke of Nehru. A member of the Indian Civil 
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Service, he had been a colleague of my husband. At tire tunc of 
India’s independence he had served for a while as Nehru's pH* 
vate secretary. Ever since he had worshipped Nehru. Along 
amongst professional administrators Tarlok genuinely looked 
upon Nehru as his intellectual superior— wliich perhaps ex- 
plains why Nehru had made an exception in his case and given 
him a well deserved political position in the Planning Commis- 
sion, of which he had been an official since its inception. Tarlok’s 
honest and gentle face was shining with emotion over lunch as 
he praised Nehru and mourned the void his death had created. 
Hardworking and unsopliistic ated 1 arlok was in fact voicing in 
flawless English the feelings of out Haii; this, lot a man in his 
position, was most unusual. 

The majority ol the educated weie ovet ciitical. ‘He had out- 
lived his usefulness to the countiy. He ought to have died at the 
height ol his powers in 1938. You don’t know how he stuck to 
office even when he had begun to go senile,' said one business- 
man, and a |Ouinalist explained, ‘\t the end, all his speeches 
had to be cai chilly edited; he was quae gaga. Yet so long as he 
was there at the top, evuy thing got bogg« d down.’ 

There was a w ichspicad, and not altogi tlui uri justified belief 
amongst the elite that Ncliiu’s utusal to dt ligate and his in- 
capacity to negotiate had pat ah 'cd India, damaged industry, 
demorilized politicians and admmisti utors, oppicsscd the pub- 
lic, and weakened India’s position against Pakistan. One in- 
dustrialist even went so lai as to call N< Inn ‘a tool who thought 
himself indispensable’ vet this saint man only two years eailier 
had taken rac to task tor bung too uitital of India’s Piime 
Minister. 

Nehru had been in office too long. Hi had been so successful 
that nobody icmcmbeictl just how siucesslul he had been. 

lu the field oi foieign afiaus it was Nehru who was the first to 
say that the days ol colonialism w ere ov ci. His saying it in excel- 
lent English helped the colonial powers to appimate liow their 
colonies felt, and to the extent to winch under standing reduces 
tension, some of the c redit lor tlu manner in wliich decoloniza- 
tion did take place goes to Nehi u. It was Neliru who waS the first 
to warn the world of the extent to which Russia was leading in 
the technological and educational revolution and again he was 
the first to draw from his visit to Russia the conclusion that, as 
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the number of technicians soared, there would have to be a thaw 
jb Ruwia itself. From this conclusion it was only logical to go on 
td assert that a great deal could be gained and nothing could be 
Inst by keeping the Iron Curtain ajar. This is why it was left to 
Nehru to be the first non-Communist leader to visit Russia and 
t<£<invite the Soviet leaders to conic out of their shell and see the 
free world. Nehru's example in inviting Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin was followed by the Western powers as soon as they re- 
covered from their erroneous belief that Nehru was a Soviet 
stooge. Again it was Nehru who was the first to warn the world 
that it was raring itself into nuclear destruction, and who 
pleaded for nuclcir arms control failing nuclear disarmament. 
(But it must he noted in Nehru’s favour as a responsible states- 
man that this did not deter him liom ensuring that India would 
one day be able to inainilactiu e nuclear weapons as an insurance 
against the ewntu J failure oflus own wishful forrigu policy. It 
is thanks to Nehru’s unstinting hacking of Dr Homi Bhabha’s 
Atomic Energy Commission that India has a plutonium extrac- 
tor.) It was Nehru who first > t rated the concepts of aid without 
strings and ol non-alignment in the Cold War. Aid without 
strings has become the accepted piactiec, non-alignment has 
been followed l>> most of the ntwlv truer gent nations which it 
suits admirably. It is an irony of history that the only country 
which has b< eu ill served by the doctrine of non-alignment 
should be the rounti v of its birth. 

On the domestii front Nehru’s successes are, if more basic, 
fewer. They too have h en so lully absoibcd that few remem- 
bered them in Nehru’s fas our at the tfuie of Iris death. The 
greatest success ol all has been Iris own continuity in office, a 
continuity which could lie trace* i hack to long before indepen- 
dence, to the thir tie' when he already spoke lor the Congress as 
Gandhi's designated heir. Next and equally important has been 
the consolidation of the democratic tradition which was dear to 
his heart, as well as making the new India, modern minded axui 
secular iu the sense of not going back to Hindu rituals for sym- 
bolic inspiration. Nehru all his lil< .mowed great deference to the 
parlianftntary process, and he was the leader of the house for so 
long that the parliamentary ptoccss has taken roots under his 
careful nurturing; just as his habit of giving way to public 
opinion, once public opinion began to assert itself, if necessary 
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with bloodshed, has given the public a taste of poiyer which 
they are not likely to forego easily. Thus continuity, parlia- 
mentary ways and popular consent combined in the Nehru era 
to strengthen democracy in the second largest country in the 
world. Another of Nehru’s contributions has been the way he 
has tried to change society by consent and taxation rather than 
by coercion and revolution. He took the reform of Hindu law to 
the electorate before bulldozing it through parliament, and all 
the measures which were taken in his time to achieve equality 
were highly constitutional. Nobody was expropriated, not even 
the princes; nobody was shot without trial, and the Communists 
were allowed to win an election in one of the states. Another* of 
Nehru's contributions for which he will be remembered one day 
with gratitude is the way he put India on the world map as if 
she were already one of the major powers; this conjuring feat 
has had its drawbacks: India has few friends and two dangerous 
enemies, Pakistan and China; but it did ha\e the advantage, 
during the formative years, of making it possible for the younger 
generation in India to glow up without anv chip on its shoulder. 
Nehru’s successes were indeed many. 

Tn time they will be remembered and magnified* just as his 
failures will be forgotten and virtues lie never possessed attri- 
buted to him. When there are so many successes there aic bound 
to be failures. 

Nehru’s failures were as much the result of the soTt of person 
he was as were his successes. He w*as vague, he had a limited 
understanding of the immediate problem. He had a magnificent 
historical vision, but all too often this led him to do nothing at 
all about the difficulties of the moment, until they became so 
complicated, so institutionalized, so mixed up with all sort s of 
other considerations, that they became almost insoluble. Cer- 
tainly they are far harder for his successors than they would 
have been if Nehru had been some much smaller man, who had 
applied himself to the business in hand instead oflcaving India 
caught up between his immediate myopia and the perception of 
his long historical view. 

The opportunity for liis successors, however, is that tAey can 
be smaller. They can muddle through, and comoromise, and 
look to the day-to-day, and because they arc new, because they 
are less great, they can become greater. 
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Despite his devotion to the democratic way the first cost of 
Nehru was the suspension of normality. This was the inevitable 
result of his personality. His was so towering a person that so 
long as he lived India could not settle down into being a normal 
place; as Frank Moracs, the editor of the Indi&n Expuss put it: 
‘Nfehru was a superman; with him politics was bigger than life. 
Now we can be noimal at last r Bee ausc of Nehru’s dominance 
at the centre, Indian politics which aftei all are by definition 
federal, could not settle down into the daj -to-day working of the 
federal pattern Ncliiu told the chief ministers what to do; he 
did not consult them in a real sense. 7 hus he tailed doubly. He 
failed once by standing m the wav of the i>i\ e-and-take necessary 
to a federal constitution, ami lu failed again by not using his 
immense prestige to dued the people along the Tight lines, 
whether it was c ow-slaughtei which tlrc> insisted on banning, or 
linguistic states wi uh lie opposed. NVluu’s words were univer- 
sally read, hut much h^s umvei sally listc ned to. The stales went 
on doing what local politicians who did not owe thcii position to 
Nehiu wanted to do. 

Nehru’s most sencais failure wa- lus inability to use the ad- 
mixahle admnustialn c machine lie had mheiited from the 
British. No adinmistiator himself, he he hast d like someone 
shackled to a fiacuous mule which, lie would argue, went its 
traditional way liicspoctivc of the ndet’s directives. However, 
blame in this t asc lu s with the i idci , not the niuie. Nehru always 
created exceptions, he never created p»e< edents. So long as the 
prime numstei giumhlr ’ widiout issuing oideisoi changing the 
procedure, the admimsli atiou was bound to c arry on in its time- 
honouied way. Instead of critic 1 ring the machinery of govern- 
ment as if 1 h was the leader of die opposition he should have 
initialed proccdui a* changes. As a result of liis erratic ways, 
under die perpetual lash of his criticism the administration 
deteriorated somewhat and lost some oi its earlier enthusiasm; 
one of the first tasks waitiug his successor would be to repair the 
damage to administrative morale created by Nehru’s favouritism, 
and mental c onfusion. 

Agaifi, Nehru had inherited from Gandhi and Sardar Patel a 
political movement winch was both efficient and high minded 
as political movements go. But Nehru’s incapacity to judge men, 
his weakness for com uers, his impatience with criticism added 
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to {he contempt with which he regarded the soda] and ecfaomfc 
values dear to the old Gandhians, above all his affection for cor*> 
rapt and expedient men weakened the Congress party and one • 
of the first tasks his successors would be faced with would be that 
of cleaning up the party and squashing factions. 

Like so many great men Nehru’s lule had been so personaPas 
to be destiuctive; his relations with people were so mercurial 
that most politicians and administrate s always fdt ambivalent 
about him, not the best way to inspile good government from 
either. A senior administiator, who had worked very closely 
with Nehru for many years and who sh.u ed many of his views 
on foreign affaiis and on socialism, explained why people Had 
ncvei been neutial as t.u as Nelli u was concerned. There was 
always an element ol love-hate. Yes, love-hate! He could be so 
charming, r« consult rate, so inspiring ; oiu worked tot him round 
the clock. Then, suddenly, he could lie so i emote, so exaspciat- 
ing; so vague; so incapable ol taking an adnumstiative decision, 
any decision fin that matter; one found oneself without support, 
having to go b i< k on one’s Hat ks. 1 Ic coufd neither delegate nor 
administci and at times In- could be so tude. Yet he was a 
totally dedic ated man. He shot t< tied his hie 1 »\ a c ouple «f years 
by refusing to delegate. I ha\e* no doubt that it will now be 
much easier to negotiate and settle issues. This was already 
very much the ease with Shasln. 

When Ne'luu die*d many pioblcuis were left in mid-air. Some, 
like the delciioiation e>l u la turns with Ceylon or tlu* trouble in 
Nagaland, look as if they ate* now well on the* wav to solution. 
Some, like Kashmir, have become \ci) mti actable'. Most diffi- 
cult of all may yet piove Ncluu’s deepest concern, the position 
of the Indian Muslims, m a sense the other side of the Kashmiri 
coin. The position of India's 50 million Muslims was as dose to 
Nehru’s hcait as Calais to Quc'en Maiy’s. Genuinely secular, 
Nehru failed to 1 cali/e that the only w'ay to get Muslims accepted 
after the pait they had played in Muslim League days was to 
settle relations with Pakistan and Ueat them as normal citizens. 
Instead he treated them as favoured citizens and continued to 
treat Pakistan as a minoi without consequence and stoocl, at the 
earlier stages, in the way of a Kashmir settlement he could 
easily have enforced upon India. By the time he died Kashmir 
had become almost insoluble; relations with Pakistan had been 
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farther poisoned by Pakistan's flirtation with China and tfcft 
'Indian Muslims had become hostages, not of Indian sectdaritov 
but of Pakistan’s good behaviour. 

That Nehru, on the eve of his death realized how many 1 
messes he was leav mg behind is clr.ir. During his last few weeks, 
he»had, against doitoi’s orders, tried to put tilings light, and 
killed himself in the piocess. lie had held meetings with Sheikh 
Abdullah, whom lie had sent to Pakistan, he had held meetings 
with the Reverend Michael Scott and the Nagas; he had gone 
to the Nepalese bordt i for lalks with King Mahendia of Nepal; 
he had held a press confticmc, shattered h> tlu recent com- 
munal riots he ha 1 nude an ippc.il on the ladio tor Hindu- 
Muslim unity, all this m the killing Ik at ot a hot end of May, 
Morarji Dcsai, one of the most senior of C ongitss politicians 
explained that Nehru had bum xlnusti d during the last year 
but that h< hid a 1 ailutclv lomimul firms* 11 that without him 
India would distend inio thios, tlu south would st paiate from 
the noith, Pakistan would att lek Hindus would massacre Mus- 
lims, China would im id' and tin C ongu >s would quairel. ‘It 
was onl) his si ion ' stmt of rlutv to the nition that kept him 
going. In iwiv Jit thought he a a\ Inch i ’ 

India n gti atei th in Vi hi u Nclii u kilu d liimsdf liecausc he 
failed to icah/t it Vftu his death (hr v found on lus working 
desk these lines fiom Rohe rt 1 tost, c opt* d m his own hand: 

Iht wot ds ait losii), tiaik and dttp 
Bui 1 lnvi pit must to Ittp, 

And nulls »{.ohtfoi I *-lc < p. 

And milt s it> o hilou ] si* < p ’ 


SHASTRI 


S o long as Nt hru was ahv c t liei e had been \ ai ious favourites for 
the succession Some of them died btfoic Nehru; others lost 
populantv because of then ngidity and their fads; others did not 
inspire enough confidence or were ronsideicd too parochial. 
Above all, whoever would succeed Nehm had to be a very dif- 
ferent sort of man just as Truman had been different from 
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Roosevelt. What India needed after the Nehru era was a holiday 
from the limelights, a man reasonable and modest enough to 
allow India’s domestic tensions to work themselves out tike 
Federal instead of the Viceregal way. Such a man existed. His 
greatest asset was the extent to which he dilTered from Nehru, 
which is probably why he was elected by unanimous vote in the 
tradition created by Gandhi. 

What soit of man was India’s second Pnme Minister? The 
most striking thing about him was his size. He was fhe feet 
small and of very slight build What i c lacked in height he 
possessed m humour It amused Jum to < mphasi/e lus smallness 
by getting himself photographic! next to six-footcis When the 
Communists in pa rh uncut ittackcd Congress Ministers for 
trasdhng in huge imported cais, I al Bahadur Shastn intei - 
vened l Mi Sp< ikci,’ lit >u*l ‘I would like to assuu my honour- 
able colleague that time is al hast owe Minister who cannot be 
urn in lus hugt inipoitcd c u, and that is me*’ Recusing on 
behali of India a c attic h ed pi ml pn sc ntc d bv Oxfam, Shastn 
surpassed hints* 'f L lie ( Jxf «m dc k gaits tower* d o»( 1 him, one, 
a beefy Bnton w. ■. not onh b 1 »ot \ but dmost as wide; the 
otlui, who < un<* of Germinic slock was if urything, *bulkiei 
still Shvsln standing Ik twe cn tin two ol tin in, w lit ed patiently 
for the imiiophoiu to In low cud to Ins levs I looking like the 
expensive filling ol some thc»p sandwich almost not there. 
Wlun the inn mphone w a* n uh In* thanked the people ol the 
affluent count in s loi then kindness to India and wistfullv look- 
mg up at the two Oxtai i lepiesent Hives added, The difference 
between the standard ol h\mg in the affluent and the develop- 
ing countries is huge, 'o huge indeed that tin otdy way I can 
make you realize how much we have to piogxess if wt arc ever 
to icaeli their leve 1, would be to sav that between them and us 
then is the same elide true < m height .u> tin te is be twe en me and 
these two ge nth iru n and, tome to think ol it, for that matter 
not pis* m height, but in width as we 11 ’ 

Shastn did not lack coinage either Wlun a boy he once 
swam across the G inges with his school books held high above 
his head, because he did not have enough money for the ferry; 
the Ganges at Benaies is both wide and fast and a swimmer is 
hable to bump into some half t harred-corpse But Shastn’s cour- 
age was not merely physical— he was capable of taking the hard 
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political option. He pressed Nehru to make Jaya Prakash 
Narayan a Cabinet Mmister and to designate him as his heir at 
a time -when Jaya Prakash Narayan was being called a traitor 
because of his liberal attitude to the Nagas and Kashmir. 

India’s second Prime Minister, Lai Bahadur Snvastava, 
kdbwn as Shashi,* was so difittent (rom his predecessoi that one 
canonh mnkf negativi eompai isons betwetn the two. Indeed, 
so inconspicuous wis heluu s successor, that lor many years, 
although he was in the C abinc t nobods took much notice of him, 
and he rtm untd picttv will unknuwn Uuu was however one 
man, a British mlotmilion ofliccr b\ thi nirar of D Arnault 
T&> 1 or, who sliowid ,>11 il prispic mtv W i\ back, m 195a, 
wlunShasln w isintHi 1 Mini ti lot tin fust tunc, lit toldme: 
‘Watch tint uuu Sin tn Om dv, lu will succeed Nehru as 
Prune Minis! 1 1 Who is Shism J ’ ‘Hi is 1 little man, nothing 
much to look it Inthi ins elm utn ih is 1 one st, unas ummg, 
hard wm lint \u> likiabn Hi h is no 1 m 1111c s and he is not 
the sort of pi isun tn m iki < m mus ITc is honest and known to 
be hone I 1 ) Vrin'ilt Jasloi sit link mil idclcd, ittcrawhile, 
‘He is. not ambiuous ^ on will su tint whin it comes to the suc- 
cession thm will hi in tn v 1 ontc ndir* hilt this will foul their 
chant « s In how in nnhilions joining 1 u turn* not Shastn.' 
D’Amudt L vloi mi dit hut tin n p i/ing into h future m- 
stead of a cr\st il b ill 

Bom in io*M it Mo s l uh it o a town best known lor its 
iailw.iv j unction Slnstiiwint to sc hoc 1 in Benares Hegaveup 
his rnelisl’ c due i 11 11 1 / n uiswi 1 10 Gnndhi s boyi ott call 

and joined tin non cooj cr it ion most mint lit completed his 
studies at thi Bi 1 11 > Hindu l n tisilv the Kashi Vid\apeeth 
- .ifter i spell in | ill In ill hi w nt to j ill six tunes and served 
sentences totillmg 7 , 71 .us Iiis political debuts wcie m his 
native Stale ind he onl> came to the C< ntie m iq')2 as Muustcr 
for Railwav, is 1 it waid fin 1 is woik as ( digress Secietaiyin 
oigamaing the t h < lion camp ugn of it, ,1 It is typical of the 
man that tin fust time he made *lv Indian headlines he did so 
negatively w* en 111 resigned 111 19^ after aderailmentm which 
144 people lost then lives Nobody expected hun to resign. In 
India resignations, 11 lless they are motivated b> political protest, 
are never voluntary , People enjoy being cremated m office. 

* An honotific title gi\fii to tlins* who ha\e a doctorate in Sarnknt studies 
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Shastri, by resigning, wanted to assert the principle of minfitterial 
responsibility. He was called back to the Cabinet by Nehru in 
1958 as Mimslci fot Commerce and Industry He was a good, if 
inconspicuous, Minister who never threw Ins weight about and 
was always pohte to eveiybody —including the meanest crea- 
tures. Because he let his depirtment do the work people usedto 
say he had no mind of his own llus v\ is not tiu< One of his 
senior administrates always masted that appearances were 
deceptive *He keeps an opt n nnnd to the very ind lie listens 
palunth to all sides lit only makes u[ his mind when lie has 
heard the last ugunn nt and the last spt ikn, vvlun he feels that 
he know sail the pus and ions riunlit m iki sup Ins mmd lufti- 
self and is quiti him lit st 11 ks to limit cision unless thin jssome 
fact to change thi ugiumnts \nd w hr 11 lu chut s a meeting he 
is a ]>ast ma<ti r it t,i Inn 1 v r ivom to spi ik mil tin n he gets the 
maximum agir errant tint < in In «ol In tlu simple process of 
not obtruding 1 i> vir us until tin other* hi 1 lull then full say ’ 

This assessment is sinul 1 to Slnstns own This is what 
Shastn o»ir< sad iboul Imnsrli *1 lisln to dilli rent poults of 
vuw T hue tin < ipuits e l undi islanding difleunt points of 
vuw 1 1 1 1 ]i an opm mind I l iIk to ihfh t< nt si ts of peftple ,* he 
said m Paili am nt m refjb t tlu tu u r f 1 is risi ui ition to col- 
leagues trying to p« isu tdt hnn to st i> on Pi 1 li ips due to my 
being small 111 si/i mil soil 111 tongue pi oplt a< lpt to believe 
that lam not ibh l »ln \ei v Jnmwididu m I hough not physic- 
ally strong 1 think 1I1 it I 1111 intern ilh not so nr ik Vnd when 
he her a nr Horn Minute 1 In told 1 prtss ionfi rente that he 
had been eonm etr d w ltli tin iduumstr ation lot 1 long tunc and 
wanted to reform the proridiuc h* < iusi time rs rlelay 111 the 
disposal <tf pipe 1 * mrlcisis, tin n rluir is con option itdiHacnt 
levels . . Although 1 am a mi dioctt , vt 1 1 find th it a mediocre 
like me is able to piodun some thing nt w ind ot urinal, not m a 
veiy high sense, but whatever mw things in suggested m the 
Ministry, well tluy ceneiall/ come fionr me He was not 
boasting 1 bus it is enturly dm to ''li istti th it an agreement 
has at last her n 1 e « he d ov 1 1 tlu status o( tiu Indians m Ceylon 
and that a solution would h iv t her n woiked out with Pakistan 
over the Rann of Rutcli liarl Pakistanmfiltiation m Kashmir not 
come m the way of the Indian Parliament ratifying arbitration. 

While he was Minister foi Commerce and Industry Shastri 
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•bo did a great deal of Congress party work, patching up quar* , 
rels behind tire scene. He worked such long hours that he had < 
eventually to take six months off after a severe heart attack in 
1959. In i960, after the death of India’s ailing Home Minister 
Pandit Pant, Nehru, who was mneasmgly reiving upon Shastri, 
mSde him Home Minister. Unliki his Cabinet colleagues 
Shastri never hesitated to promote his views even when they 
were not to Nehru's liking. Ilius, horn tin time he became 
Home Miriislii Ik piisMil Nehru to it lease Sheikh Abdullah 
(the Kaslumr ltadti who had been gaoled m io'j'1), and at the 
time of the Chinese build-up, whin it was so important for 
Nelli it to keep the St iv it t l , nion on I ndia’s sidt , Shasti i did not 
hesitate to till a puss tonh him < that ‘tin Indian Communist 
leadcis go to Moscow and <>« t ilit lint* time which they then try 
to catry out lien.’ At all hints lit w,.s quilt blunt about the 
desnabihtv oi ntl'uiu’ the Cmigus, pailv and the Covtiuinent 
of the niou 1 01 nipt ol it-. <uemlx.i%, nun bkt Piatap Singh 
Kaiton, thef Inti \bn«M< 1 oft he Punt tb, whom Nt hi u defended 
tooth aivl nail to die end. * 

It was on< t said ot Miu<-tn t !iat b was a Immble man with 
muth to bt Imtnblt about I Ik wiltuism was misleading. 
Whatevti Shastu ailmv d, lit owulcntnily lolurmrlf. He had 
no rit li lather tosuppm* him, hrlathti, amo hsi Leaf lit 1, died 
when lie was a \cai and a h lit old. No pat 1011 • t owned him his 
successor. Wb.ittvu Ntluu had. Shastii bit kid. (It had never 
been alnoad be Ion bt< < ming Prnm Mmisli r. lie has only one 
hook to hi. t it chi, a bio apn\ of Madatpt t une, amt in Hindi 
at tliat. He happily mat 1 ietl and had a lat ge lanuh . He did not 
enjoy gracious Lvun* When lie became Pnntc Minister he in- 
sisted on continuing to hvt 111 i 1 e house bt otcupitd as Home 
Minister a lioust .vlueh in llulish days was ol the category 
allotted to Sent lanes to Coveitiment. Nehru who, sis interim 
Prime MinisU 1 , alrc*aih 01 e upied a ve ly luxurious house wliich 
is now an Embassy, moved ntu the Inuarial Commandcr-in- 
Chief’s estate*. Sliastn \>as not ri 1> He h\ r ed austerely but with- 
out fads. He was a hie member ot the Scivants of the Peoples 
Society— an Indian equivalent of the Quakers and before 

* Pratip Siu(?h Kairuu was muidtrrd, but not before he had been forced to 
resign after Nehru’s death i ause the jud^e of the Su pit ire Court who enquired 
into bis conduct found him qmltv of misuse of authoi il> 
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Homing prime Minister of India he had to seek permission from 
the Society, to which he gave 300 rupees every month out of his 
Prime Ministerial salary. This left him with only 1,250 rupees 
a month aftei tax on which to live and bring up those of his child- 
ren who weic not grown up. Nehru, who gave away nothing,* 
received much more and had a handsome private income be- 
sides. Whet e as Nchi u was an agnostic, Sliastri was a good Hindu 
who did not feel ashamed of his religion’s ritual. The only tilings 
that he and Nehru had m common were that lx>th of them 
came horn the same State, the U.P., . nd that both were com- 
pulsive workers. 

But whetcis Neln it's day was oigani/ed with clockwork 
regularity, Sliastu's day t. nded to tic • liaotic. Nehiu was always 
accessible to his officials, Shastn was always accessible *o the 
public; as a icsult his olTict lls found it diflic nil to see him. When 
he was Minister foi Commute and lndusti y lie used to go to his 
office between five and half past 111 tin * venmg and stay theie 
till 10 or eve n laU 1. His day began at wnh vogic exercises, 
and when posable tin handspmmm? nn unilx til on all good 
Gandhians. lie .aw usitois and dealt with Conguss party 
mattcis bcloie going to Paihann nt, tl it was m ‘■•^suuf. He saw 
moie visitors m his Pathaim ntais oilu « , and h mu Ins Seen lariat 
office he went Jionn to neuve mm« usitois. His tmals, which 
be took in office hour 1 , vuie uatalh shaud with his ollue stall. 
Victim of a compulsive tcndeiicv to wtnk, Ins day lasted be- 
tween 17 and 18 bouts Small wondei In liad a heair attack. 

When he bccanu Pi tint Minute 1 Shastn’s woik-load in- 
creased. Typical ol the wav in which he was icliising to spare 
himself is what happen* d when I tin d to iut< 1 \ iew him a month 
after he had assume d offiu . 

llis official roiiiinitim lits were so manv that two of his senior 
admintstratois, who wuc hating gnat difficulty in seeing him 
themselves, billed to si cui e an appointment loi me although 
they did all they could to In lp. In despan I decided to try my 
luck and gate-uash. 1 had hceii told that the Pi 1111c Minister 
was accessible to all those who wue piepaicd to take their 
chance and come to his garden in the morning. At the gate there 
was a tent in which a few policemen and a sccietaiy kept an eye 

* Except hu> lather's old hou<e 111 Mlaliabad He kept the newer house for himself 
and hi* family 
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cm visitors. Despite my plea that I was going back to England 
Shortly and had to get an inten iew they refused to help. Shastri, 
the secretary said, was very busy and had already had to put off 
seeing nire foreign correspondents who had asked for inter* 
views long bdoie me. It was out of the question that I should see 
th<* Prime Minister. Fventualh the seuetary relented a bit. 
‘You cannot speak to lum, but if \ou like, vou can sit in the 
garden and that way at least you will he able to have a look at 
him when he comes out into the gaidcn as he usuallv does. He 
likes walking up and down wh< n lu is talking to visitors. But you 
will not be able to spe ik to him ’ 

Once inside, a iiamlh voting man to whom I confided my 
purpose suggested on will m • Hi istn much b(ttci if we walk 
about the gai d< n, we imHit e * ( n bt I it kv and ( ome in his way, 
he may (\ui sp( ak to us \\ t got tip and < asuaJlv walked about 
looking at th< «»ias . Jua a c On point man who had hc<n some- 
what unroopcialm at tlic gale wa-i woing to catch up with us, 
Shastri taint out n| tbi lionet w dkni«* m 0111 dilution. Seeing 
me lie sud woid to th pm itt iccntuv who was walking 
by ln p suit uul i amt %tt light u u and sod, "How do you do, 
Mr&Zmkm 1 I \t< tiding both hind In di >ok nine and wnth 
a twinkle uldcd, I hau it id ill umi books, you know. You 
aie a vrrv dangt lulls pt i <on ^ ou will have to be very kind to 
me.’ 

I laughed ‘Onh dir trmh « m huit s it not, so whv aic you 
bothcicd 9 ' 

•Quitt «>o, quite o It m 1 tin 1 uth winch can hurt/ 

W«* walked lloiu? wlnl I explained that I hud conic back to 
write a book on Imb ' and that 1 would bt most giateful lor an 
interview. 1 1 law how bmv hr w».s. 1 

Sliastn stopped, tl * ught toi i moment and said, ‘All right, I 
shall sec you/ His set w t taiv protected that he was fully booked 
and that tlieie w«rr the nine ioieigu tom spondents waiting 
before me. Very g< nth bhasln said, I \ ill sec you; you had 

*He w^s thm Ionian Mu islcr is well as Pnnir Minister and that week he 
had all the CJuif Miv ist* is m l>t lhi lor a tonfi-n nt t and there was a Food Confer- 
ence to deal with the c me rc rT » at it( d b\ tw o baa monsoons In addition he was 
engaged in Cabinc t reshuffles and ha 1 no 1 app unU d all his Ministers, and Sucheta 
Knpalam - the Chief MinisUr of the. I P had come to ask him to unipue the 
fight for power between hu md hamokpath Tripathi, on old Nehru prot6g& 
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better make an appointment with my secretary; be will give yQU 

sometime.' 

'Could it please be in the morning?’ I hazarded, fearing he 
would be tired in the evening. 

'That depends, probably it will be in the evening, at my 
house; take her telephone number and fix the time and the day. 
Now you must excuse me, I has e some woi k and then I must go 
to the Chief Ministers’ meeting. I imagine vou will be there too,' 
and with a smile and a fold of the hands he took leave and went 
bark into tlie bouse. 

The Ghitf Ministers’ conference was open to the press for 
the first hour. I was standing bv the eiiti ance w ben Sliastii came 
out of his car. He smiled at me, asked if 1 had gisen my tele- 
phone numbei to liis s* Hilary, and walked in. He opered the 
proceedings with a well piepaud speech which he supple- 
mented by leading out note s whe ic\ ei lit wanted to quote facts 
and figures, fie spoke m a rU.ii, gentle voice: he was talking, 
not let tilling. He explained to hi« colleagues the difficulties 
which they h id 10 fn and solve b\ putting tlun heads together, 
particulaily m m spe cl of food anil agiicultiuc. Hi expected 
each man to do he utmo,t to , live the cnsi*. 11 * did i*ot dictate 
the way. He did not lav down tlu tax gets, this he left to the 
cxpeits. When he s.»t down afle i hall an horn tlu audience was 
charuvd. ‘Nclim would b.uc i.unblrd loi it least an hour; he 
would not have been to the point and he would have laid down 
the law as if Ik w« ic talking «o chilelun,’ whispeied an Indian 
journalist who w is sitting lx lunel me. 

That eve nmg Sliasti i’s ] m alt si lie tai\ tang me. ‘The Prime 
Ministei will *»ie vou at his i» suit net Hit elav aftei tomorrow 
evening aftei 10 jo, that is if yoi. do not mint! waiting for it 
might be n o’clock or even lain, it all dept nth on how much 
woik he will have .’ 

On the meaning of the rv cuing I was to ict Sh.istii his private 
secretary tang up to sav the appo.tilmcnt would have to be can- 
celled, th* Prime Mmntci was running a slight temperature. In 
fact ShastTi had had a mdd heait attack a warning that one 
cannot work oneself to the woof if one* wants to remain Prime 
Minister for long. The attack was a blessing in disguise. Under 
pressure horn his doctors Shastii reduced his woik-load; he 
appointed a Foreign Minister and a very senior civil servant as 
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bit personal private secretary. The idea was that the tedtottty 
would protect him from working too much. However, when 
Shastri came to London in 1965 for the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister s' Conference 1 noticed that the principal Private 
Secretary, an old hiend ol ours fully ten years younger than 
Shastri, looked the shadow of his old sell. Shastri himself looked 
remarkably itcsli. 

On my ictum tiom India, I w as constantly asked what were 
Shastn’s views on dilleunt piohlems, what he would say when 
faced with a ceitain situation, wh.u lu would do. To most ques- 
tions 1 had to plead lgnoiaucc. Unlike Ncluu, Shastri did not 
believe in cmssing hi. budges K fon lu tame to them. This had 
gieat advantages. ’Wh.itevet I11. peisonal vuws he began un- 
committed, and was thuelwn ..bit u, lollow the counsels of 
prudence without appaicnt loss ol I uc . 1 lus did not, however, 
mean that he had 10 v u .vs. In signing the IX 1 laiation of Tash- 
kent Shastu w is icuthinunir, unchi diihicul cncumstances, a 
pohey on Kasluiiu uid itl itions with Pakistan which, if left to 
himself and I lu li id b« 1 11 able to cm t iwas with it two very 
big lls ind< c cl he w oulel alw ays has 1 folio w< d. 

Beloic In lxtanu Pumi Mmistci ol lmli 1 Shastu wanted to 
solve Kashuui f>\ h dine Sluikh ktuUillah out olj.nl and by try- 
ing to get Pakistan to ague to Kaditun ic maiuing an indepen- 
dent Antloi 1 a-like bulb 1 st it( . Mowcvi 1, on suet ceding Nehru 
he had to n\ ise his .ic vvs 111 the l 11 e ol public opinion. ‘You do 
not expect inc to connin' bar akin do \ou ’ lie asked a friend 
who suggested lb. vei sol Hum which was dt 11 to Shastri’s 
common sens*, ind likuu, lot hui plav. Not did Shastu hesitate 
to put uuelet house aunt the u\ Sheikh \bdiillah he had 
urged Nehru to ic le asr one e. hn t iks with Chou e n -1 ai made his 
continued iieedom . political • mhan a<-sinc nt. J11 other words 
Shastii was practical Dining lus visit to London in 1965 he 
admitted that Ins modus opetuuai was piaginatic. *T used to share 
Lord Russell's views on nuelcai disax m 11111 nt," lie told a re- 
porter, adding with a eltsaiming <milc“ T was not in office then. 
I have sure uarnl tluit some thn are good in theory wliich 
are impossible in practice.’ I have no doubt lliat had Shastri 
lived on he would has c had no c omp unction in acquiring nuclear 
weapon: if it had seemed politic dly or strategically necessary 
and if it proved imposaiolc to obtain the hands-off-Asia declara- 
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don which he sought from the nuclear powers. He did not trust 
the Russians, and yet he agreed to their supplying India with 
submarines when Britain failed to do so. He was just as eager as 
Nehru would have been to get die Russians to sign the contract 
for Bokaro India's fourth steel plant. This does not mean that 
Shastn was a man of expedients, meiely that he was pre- 
eminently teasonable. 

During his tenure of oJhcc Slias ti did in Jaet reach a setde- 
ment with Ceylon, and relations with Nepal impioved a great 
deal. Ho resolve d, at least for the turn bung, tin sudden dispute 
with Pakistan ovo the Rann of Kutth bv aceepting arbitration 
and again applied caution*. mod nation at 1 ashkent > 

On die domestic hunt, lie sutn < eled in pi lining the Congress 
party of most ol its disc it dilahle slats, In aucple d the resigna- 
tion of Pratap Smdi Kan on, he lowed in enquii) into the 
affairs of Itiju Patnaik, die v s-Cliit 1 Mmiste i ol Oi issa and one of 
Nchiu's layout itis ind loin el Pain uk «s iinmbti two to resign 
from the Chid Mimsttiship ol Oriss i as a iisult of die findings 
of that enqiui > lit did all he toultl to nsloit administrative 
confident e bv baekin htsofiuials On the Ituouistu bout he so 
managed matins ill il l ndish b is h d to bt gjwn<a plaee of 
lionotu feu all time , on the s uut footm * s Hindi I lieu ate two 
veisions ol tfu w is Sb istn pla' id In, li mil \t cuidinsr to one 
\eisiou Shasli i, liunst if • I Imtli f ui itit pit < ipit itt <1 ilit issue by 
allowing tin ( onstilution to l tkt it*- < oiiisi and Inglish to be 
displaced bv II ldi as the nil ion tl lvu uag« from die abdi 
Januaty iqb) Lnunutl b\ tin ilistubution of nntiil govern- 
ment notices in llimu otople m Midi as noted and a few 
enthusiists put m end to dun own lues bv burning themselves 
to death oi swallowing lelb diincvtintlts I hen inaitjidom was 
not in vain. Sliasl 1 1 aunomic id ait fleet * hat I ugli >h would, with 
Hindi, lie a fcdc’jl language leu all time According to those 
who know Sh istri we 11, tin u iv he pla) t d it was nntliei for nor 
against Hindi, hut in lav our oi tne largest common denomina- 
tor. Politics is alie ■ all nothing but passion multiplied b) num- 
bers. Hael euough lovers of Hindi been pit pared to burn diem- 
selves and swallow insecticides, no doubt Hmdi would have 
won the toss What the pro-English riots and dt aths conclusively 
proved to Shastn, and to the lust of India, was that feeling for 
English was strongci than feeling against it; the decision hither- 
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to overlaid by speculation had at last been dictated by pdgfular 
feeling. All that Shasta had done was to give the contenders the 
field while he played umpire, just as he said he did when listen- 
ing to a meeting of officials oi politicians. 

On the food fiont he was Jess successful. There still are srvere 
food shortages m India, despite the bumper crop of 1965; 
Indian \ dlagc i‘ cat mm t and be ttc 1 and the rrloie they sell less 
to the towns where the sheutage s 01 cur. Shastri's failure however 
should not lx. ixaegei.Utd. Not teen the Butish, let alone 
Nehiu, sue rt ede d lluit was a gu it deal ot impatience with 
Shastii (or It < ting the t hid Muusteis gtt iwav with hogging 
food grams m then own states uistt ad of shaung witli less for- 
ionate neighbours But Nt In u, w 1 o talk* tl as ll lie was obeyed 
by the Chiti Mini an s, w is not listened to at all Shastii at least 
told lus public th it il he ould m in lge to gt t the Chief Ministers 
to agree of the it ow I10 w ill to e e>op< 1 ite tine might be some 
clianee that tin ' woulu ke * j> then punnist* 1 he trouble was not 
with Shastii but with the inch in < oust notion, which does not 
give the Plum Mirnstc 1 the whip li inel win n it come & to extract- 
ing food hum the M iti nl tin 1 111cm L ncl« 1 tlx Constitution 
fooei prex tue .unit is i stnte and not 1 eenlial subject, nor can 
the Constitution « a ilv be changed Ante ndnu nt iequues a two 
thuds major its 111 P llnment mef tlinr in tn u'b MPs ftom 
food surjilus state s to bloc k am aim ndinc nt 

I mails, to t lie question, Altei Shastii who and wli 11 I have 
had no answci beyond suing tli it it 1 run uallv a matter of 
such vital import urn 1 tin I ln\e Kit and still feel, is big 
enough to prm itle 1 pc 1 sc 11 sulhc it ntly ■>( nsiblt 10 ac t as a focal 
point for the easing ol luler al t nsion Nations do not need 
lathrt figures once the > n< bom India w is fortunate in having 
two towering pohtiti 11s in ,ue cssion Shastii answered to its 
subsequent need lot a pc nod oi consolidation At tins stage m 
the development 1 moduli Inch 1, almost anybexly who does 
not arouse violent re actions and is not jia e tliial can do the job. 
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CORRUPTION 

‘Money is like water, it washes everything*, goes an 
Iranian proverb. 




CORRUPTION 


What is corruption? Corruption is complex and variable; it; 
can be absolute or relative. As far as India is concerned onlyfbiit 
types of corruption matter: tips, nepotism, bribery and cheating, 
the Government. 

Tips are the obscurest case. When it leaked out that I had, 
given a few rupees to the sweeper of the Delhi Gymkhana Club 
where we were living soon alter our marriage, I was nearly, 
expelled by the Secretary for ‘trying to suborn a Club servant’, 
and I had to apologize to the Committee. In British, or British-. ■ 
styled clubs, tipping is an attempt to get a special advantage for. 
oneself, a form of corruption. How was I, a Frenchwoman, to, 
know? In France one always tips. 

On the other hand Indian villagers often consider the extra, 
payment they make to the revenue accountant for an extract 
from village records as a tip, and some businessmen do not mind 
tipping railway stall to gel into the air-conditioncd carriage. Yet 
tips of that kind are very dilferent from tips given to, say, a head- 
waiter for getting a good table because, in the case Of the' 
revenue accountant or ilic railway clerk the employer is the' 
State— and the State, unlike a hotel or a restaurant, should not 
tolerate favours. Favours where the State is concerned become 
corruption. 

However, some cases are reall; difficult to assess. I have ah 
Indian friend who asked a London policeman to help her cut 
a Bank Holiday queue and get her into the first-class railway 
carriage at Victoria Station. When she got into her carriage she 
slipped him a pound note; ever since she claims that Britons are 
just as corrupt as Indians. Is she right? W as it a tip or a bribe? 

Nepotism. The western definition of nepotism is dear. Nepot- 
ism is only acceptable in the City and, to a lesser extent, in. 

, politics. But in India what should and should not be d ope, is 
‘vless dear. In traditional Indian circumstances the first duty o| 
the individual is to help liis kin, his sub-caste, his caste, his claoj 

pns village, and he may be considered immoral for not being 
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nepotic. The duty to help one's kin was considered sacred. Thus 
even Mahatma Gandhi, who later disowned one of his sons for 
misconduct, began his career in India by trying to influence ft 
Government official in favour of his brother; he was so insistent 
that he had to be bodily thrown out of the office. 

Bribery is an obvious case which docs not change with hdmi- 
spheres or longitudes. However, there are great differences in 
the moral importance of the offence. To bribe an office clerk to 
push one's file to the top of the pile is a peccadillo compared 
with bribing a police constable to implicate an innocent man in 
a murder case in order to get even in a family feud. 

Cheating Government is a rag bag in which there is room for 
.every imaginable form of abuse or sin ranging from the misuse 
by politicians of official cars or the public’s avoidance of taxa- 
tion to engineers stealing Government stores or passing inferior 
work or giving contracts to the wrong people. Cheating the 
Government includes embezzlement as well as evasion of ex- 
change regulations —all of them constitute corruption, in vary- 
ing degrees. 

In some countries corruption has become a way of life. In 
Iran corruption pervades life. Iranians take pride in telling 
stories about their government servants who are so badly paid 
that they are expected to make up their pay somehow. During 
my visits to Iran 1 was told that they have two ways of doing so. 
One is to charge the public for their services, in addition to such 
pay as the Government gives them. The other way is to work 
somewhere else while being paid by the Government. This is 
made possible by the fact that there are about four times more 
people on the Government’s pay roll than is necessary; only one 
of them comes to work, the other three merely clock in— or pay 
him to clock in for them — and work for somebody else full time. " 
The civil servant who actually works for the Government takes a 
rake off from the salaries of his absentee colleagues; this is only 
fair since he docs their jobs. In Iran one is told that everything 
is for sale, even being allowed to sec the Peacock Throne outside 
visiting hours; the only requirement is to know whom to pay 
and how much. Corruption in Iran is so much a habit that 
officials are sometimes careless about the details. I t 1947 when I 
was there, they had failed to realize that an Iranian passport 
' may be worth more to a non-Iranian, with the result that they. 
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the same flat rate, on top of the official fee, for itsuln^k 
passport whether the applicant was an Iranian national, a 
Soviet citizen or statelets. Corruption in Iran survives because 
it suits everybody Thus in rqj 8 the Iranian students who were 
travelling with mt on the bus to luikey on then way to study 
abroad were indignant when thev dist overed that the Turkish 
customs offi< i ils, unlike tin 11 Ii muii colic igu« s, iefust d bubes 
and insisted on tn iking tin m p i\ lot flu contraband goods they 
were taking with tht m to ^mei u t In lu d as the v were in tran- 
sit, had thev deduct! tht gold w itthts inti hi ice lets whicll 
covered then ams fiom wnst to unipit tlicv would not have 
had*an> trouble 

In some countms i gu it di tl >t pul tin foriuption can co- 
exist wi*h t gn it c't il ol pm ttc lioncsty 1 bus in Bra/d until 
1964 customs oflu ilsrspund tsol right to gel 1 1°„ rake off 
on shipping ins >u« Inmt thinul lht suit nt isubitschcl , it is 
said, gretth iddtd to his \\t iltl dining tlu live vears of bis 
president » \et thspit tl < f u t tli it every both ui Brazil still 
talks of no is I11 1 iOit tiou itt h t illtd utd his cor- 

ruptionnohods ttn toll Id it stnoiwlv 1 im t him However, 
the saint diet turn id u t iu, to \ mis I’m salt nt < loulart against 
whom the rl ugt of mom h!i mi tv n 1110c t tli vu tonuptioms 
lev nd with utiu mills lmth Kulntsf Ik 1 ind (»oul ut have had 
to flte Bm/iI ut in t itl ir t ist hwl tin r tstitts been con- 
fist ated when I si itt l Bi 1/1I m mb, lltlumgli \cls Ii id been 
passed by On mw Gove mount dt pi ring both ol them of 
politic d light fn tin s 1 m tin intntst of p^att and the 
ndtion <1 lionoui 

This toltrunt of ]n hhc toiiuj hoi docs not however mean 
that tht people ur tinn si Ists toi upt Tndt t d the standards of 
private hone its 111 Hi /if ait am mgst tin high, si in the world. 
In a land whuc, tnuiV- to 1 cluonu md ‘•pn ailing inflation, 
everything h is bun bought on hut pinch tsc lot years the per- 
centage ol dc 1 mitt 1 s 1 tlu low < * t in tin w t Id 1 his is the more 
remarkable wlnn onr 11 number that in Brazil everything is 
bought 011 hin puuhist,fi mi unit 1 ,cu and wmes loi parties 
to housed and bullion 

India is a half vay case People object to eonuption as 
violently as in Britain 01 Sweden, much more violently than in 
Pans, Rome, Boston o New York. Ye t toiruption is also deeply 
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ingrained in certain Indian habits. Lower Government servants 
have always been tipped,* Marwari businessmen have always 
been notorious foi keeping three sets of books (one for the tax 
inspector, one for their partners and one foi themselves); 
temptation to nepotism is endemic. Jn Northern India, especi- 
ally in the Punjab, bribing and cheating the Government*are 
old - much less so m Southern India, (.specially m Bombay and 
Madias. 

That people now talk more and mon about corruption is 
partly because m some was s it may ha e got worse, but partly 
too because the ob|eetion i\cn to its most adopted forms is 
getting fieri u all the tunc Tin yoiunui generation is anti- 
con uption. 


BEFORE INDEPENDENCE 

Thf British who'i moul at me Unit rl tin I ast India Com- 
pany dots not lu 'i sciniim liud toinikt inn nils bvthc very 
highstandaid ol *lit Impend S< ivuc> om< Indn became a 
responsibility of the C i >wn To a oid tempt uions tin pay was 
nude fully «uh quite ibn\ til tuc pes-me ol 1 uriilv obliga- 
tions wm nnsstiu. bcc uisc ol tin ct\ I ic l that Indi i was 6,000 
miles awa\ horn tl e nlatisr of tin mtii who mh d India. 

As a i< suit tin lx h.nioui of tin linpcrnl Si 1 \ u t s w is admir- 
able, so admit ibh tli 11 it <\i 11 sjm id toniuanued industiy, but 
mordfi to lx so, itli ul to be ol the most ugid 

The extent to which om < iiinot lx canlul enough witli one’s 
reputation is pci haps lust illustrate] by the stoiy which was 
told many ycais Lit. 1 by S11 Put liottamdis lhakuidas, one of 
India’s leading nidiisOi ihsts and a man of tin luglust morality. 
In the days of tin gri at ernke ter Kan]itvingh]i, a new and very 
young politic tl aecnt was pn nd to his capital of Nawanagar, 
Heating that the young Bnton had just aimed and was going 
to call on the Palau to pic scut Ins cicdcutials, straight horn the 
radway station, the Ruhr sent his carnage to bnng him. The 
young ofhetr thanked the dnver, told him to go back to the 
Palace, and hailed a tonga tli it uncomfoi table, rickety horse 
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Carriage 6n two wheels— -and drove to the Palace. 'That is stall 
honesty for you. He had made clear to the Ruler, from the won} 
go, that he could not be influenced; and >ou know to be strict 
with the great Ranplunghji was somethin? 1 ’ 

The )oung Political Agent was right. It is when one Is still 
nenv and has one’s reputation lo make, whether it is m the 
Government oi in l»u mtss that temptations aie put in one’s 
way. But onlv the te mptablt go on being tempted. Very soon 
people get to know tint* \ou do not take bribes and they cease 
offenng tlum, \<t) dioith on< Ins no merit in remaining 
honest I hi tubs it the Gouinaicm wot un suut Officials 
co&ld accept oul\ ,itis of hull and lloial garlands, tveiytliing 
<*schadtob< huuiul >\n to tin Goa mine n*"s loshakhana, 
the gift shop w lit m in dm coimm it would be autliontd off. To 
get round tin > lult about <uft p< titioix is u>cd lo hide money, 
sometimes jew Iso t bottle ol lnskv it th< 1 oltoin of a Imit 
basket Ikmw«m p* ileclh homst BiitisI < ml savant m the 
Punjab whosi \\ iK hidhuomi nolonou. loi tin \ a\ she would 
accept Inddt n gibs unknown to l.f t bust) i*id, sl.i would tlitndo 
hc'btst to mil v mm lus d< ( moii ui f ivour ol du doum. 

When mv liti bind w n mv\ to tin dull s o( \ssistanl Col- 
lected, his l tan i i s oumh 1 bs tl < n inn ol Sheikh Hussein, 
used to tiadi np m im support d liiflm tut on his n«stcr. For a 
fee In would pioim < n» put iw mini \\l>< du r it was a petition 
or a court cm oi m •mu ultur d loin I lus tame to Maui ice’s 
notiu as V wn^ivni’ m icl\u c i puhnim nt a?amst a money- 
lender who j.kunUu d i 1 hid t'lvm S1 m ikl Hussein five 
rupees *incl ban issund tint th< e ist would be dmchdin hiS 
favour Mam iic w i s) angu t 1 it lit had the montv-lcndcr 
liandruihd uid puathd tJiroua 1 * tin lutl< tow i m an attempt 
to teach bothot tlx it i It son Hut lit wa*> not Jilin rnougb, he 
did not sack Slu 1 U 1 H isv iri foi whom Ik bad a soft spot. Even- 
tually, whin wt got miiiitd, Sm ikli Hussun who could no 
longer supphmait In* mtoint trom the Imusc hold money, and 
who had ahead*, had login npn ilingmonn b\ other means* 
left of his ow act oid 1 lit last 1 w had not bten my taking 
over tlft accounts but Maurice s transfei to a more senior posi- 
tion in Delhi, a position so semoi that lus beaicr had no contact 
with those who wanted something from the Saheb. Loyal to 
himself to the bitter enu Shakh Hussein tried to persuade me to 
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use vtty influence in getting Maurice to ask to be gent back to the 
district: ‘In district Saheb Lord Saheb, in Delhi Saheb miere 
Kalark. In district Mcmsaheb and self big status, here we 
nobody.* 

Power btecds corruption Some forms of corruption arc so 
marginal, so invisible, so improvable tlut those in positionwf 
responsibility e annot bt carcitil t nough about the company they 
keep. W lien Maurit c in st |omed the Indian Civ ll Set vice he had 
been warm c 1 not to associate with people who might conceiv- 
ably gam something Horn know me hi 1 01 being «tcn m his 
company. Hut explains much of the ‘aloofnes*’ of the Service, 
'aloofness* wliieh e msetl much Ik uthnm m tin old India. The 
officials did not want to he in a position where th(\ might be 
able lo oblige oidisobhn someone who had become a fnend. 

Whether in government en litei m liu mess, Mauncr never 
accepted, or allowc el nn to iee e [it a °ilt of uiv thing more than 
fruit In orde t nol to hur the deme r s fe » lines if it was i gift he 
felt he could not ueeptoi leime lie would send b) u turn of 
post a gift Oi e quiv lie nt pi le e One ol hi u leile s lie is, a eh hght- 
fuloldm.m tool i * m v lo ue nclMl into the detistnble habit 
of picse lit inline with 1 1 mlv e \]>e nsive «pel is f 11 islvtascon- 
cemed, totalh i « le mii ol vet' sleu thffon and veiv old 
fashioned de si >11 e \e t v tunc le «w i e 1 oi e uhstu I had to 
find a suit tble letmiinie m en I one nine h would give theeild 
gentleman pleisii < Whentvei we lilt Inch i to *o on leave 
Kalian ji Dh uietp woi i lei ippi i it 1 Le npoit waving a san. 
No amount ol t ictlul eli su ewe n Lined I un, nel nine he was 
ahead) m\ hn b inel s whole s »le r end did nc t st me* to gain from 
lus gifts one had to be gentle Oui j nsin‘, to him had the dis- 
advantages of elutte ring upeuii m liu'gaiM .iilowanee ofhavmg 
to pay duty and of takine a le t of imagin ition 1 bt ought him 
back t siIm r t inkud wine li pi i)t <1 music win n lifted, I brought 
him hack a sih c i box foi cu, i e Ue s v hit h pi ivt d music when 
opened, I brougli* him baek i pit me set with unusuil designs; 
I brought lnm baek in electur toreli with l biult-m portable 
electuc hand-fan, I brought him !> ick a music il fountam-pen- 
and-can-opcnei Mcicifullv Mauiiee got tiansfentd before 1 
ran out of gadge ts. 

The need to be watchful had bee n drilled into me bv Maurice 
fiom the start— one can never bt toeicaieful I had heard of the 
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present hidden at die bottom of the mango basket, but not tn$* 
a top we made to the forsaken town ofRcwa did anything like it 
happen to me. Rewaisieally nowhere, the only place where otae 
can stay is the dak bungalow, winch is far from clean or com* 
fortablc VWien we armed tluic, exhausted liom a long and hot 
jodhic\, we lound that the 1ik.i1 dcalci whose inefficiency 
Maurice had c omc to m\ e strg it( had h ft sonu food for us m the 
bedroom on a dusiv mcl cheap me til ti iv covered with a red 
and white dntv kite hen cloth On tlu ti i> then wasananavrf 
oddme nts apukl of bisi uns 1 tin of lu \ i m tomato sauce, 

a tin of salted pe inut i lx (tie nl huh' w itei, some wilting 
flowers \Jnuic( told nx ton turn the ti i\ to the dc.ihi’s ser- 
vant wlio wis h m^itiw ilx ul w u m to lx of some use Intri- 
gued In ♦lin.evti told ul inlv ill tli ui^ht out asaoi i me nt 1 decided 
to mvistuale igun biloie hirchn^ it buk Imlci the tm of 
herrings in tom it u tin < I found t stu ill hit eaielhoaid box 
which had once uni 11 hvlh'ldxloi it bec him d foi storing 
plastu eoiiil I isi h thi fl\ puled bo* tin • was a gold 
Longines lulv s w iwn \<icll« s to so du did not help the 
dt alei 

I he fiet tint tlu it \ i i e< niiuon code o r struct stand aid 
stin tlv rnti mil In t •n i it' 1 id two lie i 1 ulvant lgcs On 
the one lima it mil it u u m tin Iiuli in in uibcrs of llie 
souctvtoie isttemplUim indpvc sun ami on the either hand 
it made U e i iei tei s i\ ijo Si\h , no is riot alw i)s easy be- 
cause at Unit* one 1 is u bt |uitc ruthless md hurt the fee hngs 
of those who in n< eons msifdoiio mvthing v tone, is I was 
todisumi oik noiniii^K mid ilxmtC h 1 Mats turn m Bombay. 
Ihc dooi be ll i me i id o ir six ' u old on d wheel to open it. 
He came but to tlu di iwmg n < n to inn >uikc c|uitc bieath- 
less ‘Father C hi i tin slits oini 1 I went to see In the doorway 
stood at ill be a i 1 d Nl ishmladin nki i tiei with gaily w lapped 
paicels, an enu i imm h >( < oloin tul lnhoons and a laigc rock- 
ing hoist Bi hind him stood two coolies uiving a verv hcaw 
crate He walked in, s da unid rv handed tlu balloons to our 
son anel into eluc eel himself bclou i coulcl siv that 1 was not 
going to buy anything llis name did not convey any message to 
me, but he insisted that fit kntw my husband and that all these 
things were presents for the Baba ar d the Mensahtb The coolies 
opened the crate whuh was filled with expense c turned foods. 
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imported mushrooms and asparagus, pat£ de fide gras, cheeses 
and chocolates. The rocking hone alone must have cost hun- 
dreds of rupees for it was foreign made and covered with the 
hide of a real foal. I thanked him politely and said that I could 
not accept presents so that he would ha\c to take all this back. 
He insisted that we must keep them; he had bought all {his 
Specially for Baba and me, as a token of his icspect for Zinkin 
Saheb. At this point I realized that h * must be some shopkeeper 
or wholesale r wanting something ft inn Maui it e. 1 told him that I 
was under strict oitlc is not to ac cept an/thing or to talk to busi- 
ness people and tliat Zinkm Saheb would be very cioss to find 
that he had <ome to mu Imusc. As he vw lit on insisting I sug- 
gested that he take all Ins grits to the ofhte and lease them with 
Zinkin Saheb m {arson; onh wlnn 1 ttrreatened to ring my 
husband did hi tall b.u k his tonJus and walked away with his 
gifts. John was in t< ais. f It had talk n m lose with the rocking 
horse. ’Why can’t u< ki i p tin ini I rng horse ’ fie said it was a 
present. In s.ud In* did not w.mt anything tor it.’ i tried to 
explain that the man wanl.d .muc thing Itoin Dadd.' and that 
he would expect a r* waid that piople do not <me expensive 
presents Jin nothing* Ixiljolmwa adamant ‘Von should have 
kept the locking hm>e and tin tins, ..ml dun 1 kiddy should 
have done nothing for him just tin s t.ne :///<// would have taught 
him a lesson allc i he had •>,■)< nt ill this mom y ’ Co and explain 
to a six yc.u old the fmei pmm« ot i ilm s' \ud tlx se points can 
never be too fine ; u is not eiiough to be lioiiot, one has to be 
known and sc«*n to Ik l.om ,t. 

For installs* m Imsincs*- cii* its, as distinct from Government, 
there is a custom In ulm li one is allowed to accrpl Christmas 
hampeis fiotn drains. liiisi hanipu-aii \eiy c \pensive, tliey 
somc*timc*s contain iu addition to \ pensive hint aud imported 
clicx olates and bisc mts and uns a wholt tut kt y. I he habit was, 
not to keep these hampeis loi one sell but to send them on to 
hospitals and oi phatia<*es. 1 neve r felt happv about this custom. 
How was die tlealei to know you bad not kept the hamper for 
y out sell I always insisted tli it In semi it to die hospital or the 
orphanage of his own choice, in liis and out joint names; 
whether he did so or icliuncd it to the shop wa* his own 
business. 

The reason for this fastidiousness, wliich may seem excessive, 
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is that there is in the Indian tradition, as indeed in most Asfaft 
traditions, the custom of Na/arana. Nararana is the gift which is 
due to people m high position as a token of respect; Nazarana 
does of couisc build up a cobweb oi obligations, but the obliga- 
tions aic not ctudtlv i elated lo Na/arana, they mciely ciop up 
lata. The custom of Nazar mst is so widtspuad that even the 
relatiscs of li lduig Congu ss politic lans has c been known to let 
Mahaid|ahs and well-to-do husinosnn n pay tin it bills. I have 
even known tin si u » of one \< i\ 1( i ling politician suggest to 
her rich bunds t lie pri mts she w^nud them to send for hei 
daughters weld ng Hid Ju bun a end sm ant's sister, he 
wo»l 1 of couih li<i\ b< i ii in ticmbh 

Gandlu with his mu mn<» i \i ha < nu ils li id sun the danger. 
Thatiswlix he I id bun o 1 ush with hi* own family whenever 
they wen not ouhtin I with mon<\ On om ou isioii when 
Kastuiba las \v i ,x m on In i«uh Iim iup« (s whuh belonged 
totheAshiam h # ilLickidlm it i mu ling fen misappiopri- 
atmg \sln nr fund in 1 (orcui du pool worn in *o rfturn the 
moruy time m I iim u p iblu \ud whin Ins laumiitc son 
Manilal wlio\v» ti Mi i t i i ol tin VI mi hut some of the 
Asluam’s . torus i< list Id i 1 jodii i \ I o w hi nn uinal diffi- 
culties < Kindi i m »d< j ihlic is« »l i i 1 un lit s ud such a 

loan w i'. unu ti turn d>l mu no pin ion li tl *»un sought 
from tin itu mix t s ol tl c \ In nn in 1 it v is tluiefort tanta- 
mount lo i mix //!« mi ul 1 o in d < in all Inch i i x unpli of the 

wa\ in which incmv in tiust mu l 1 1 tic itul md io impress on 
all lint hoii(st\ be li i k I* i idlr giu tin unfoitunate 

Manilal tin cl < *u bctwun wiUhuu Ins lithu undertake a 
2i-dav sell-pin jin itiop f id at tilt ish of his lift, ot go on volun- 
tary (\ilc to South \ln i foi tin n si of Ins ilk vfamlal ( hose to 
exile himself fiom fuel lowvn 

I used to think Gindin’ ultmatiun puponcrous until I 
began to watch tlu subtle w r s in wlurh con option can creep 
into an} sui u t} , c«>pi i lalh if it i poor, u i has tiaditions which 
put duly to kin l>c fore dup to the State and where old loyalties 
and obligation au i < g n eh d is bm s pc oplc . 

The ftnpei lal Si r\ iu s and oi gam/c d industry operated at 
a level of mtegntv pu bmly higher than in Britain; however 
there wc*e the odd black sheep there was foi ins tan ce one 
notorious \ icercinc al out whom stoiu s are told in India to this 
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day. This particular Vicereine used to collect pefcrift, among 
Other things. She was of course the wife of a politician* ‘It was 
more than a hobby with her,’ sighed Sir Bhagchand Soni, a very 
rich Jain merchant who was the Chairman of the Municipality 
of Ajmer when I stayed there in 1946 as his guest, with my firiend 
Professor Stella Ktumrisch. Sir Bhagchand was himself a col- 
lector of pearls— he owned a historic thirteen string necklace 
which he wore on those state occasions when he did not don his 
3,000 carat tluee-tieied cme raid necHace. ‘Her Excellency had 
heard of my necklaces; after all they aie well known all over 
India; one is insuird for a million pounds and the other for 
three quai teis ol a million. So Hei Excellency invited herself to 
come and stav with tm at Apmi. I was Glian man of the Muni- 
cipality then also. She had heard that l had built a private guest 
house for my h tends, tin* one you aie staving in now, and ex- 
pressed the eh sue 10 >c< it Hi r Fa< 1 lh ni v was quite shameless; 
hei collecting peat K was not a holibv, it was a profession, away 
of putting moiitv a*itU lo» a 1 1111 v d iv ; and she was quite a 
connoisseui in pi ail*. 

'She had a wav ol u Ihng von that she would icnsidci accept- 
ing this nccklan 1.1 tliatpi nl a. a some mi which made it quite 
impossible not to hand it over. Altu all "he was the Vicereine; 
her wishes wen cousidmd to be . ommatuK, aid she did not 
hide the fa< l th.it she numit lx list nil m n turn. Yon see, 1 had 
been stupid. I had gone to Diiln to a leeeption at Viceroy's 
House wearing tin lamilv p«ail rnJlau It had fourteen 
stnngs, all th< sUinc* ait pi tf< i tb matched and tlic pearls are 
all hare 1 -nut si/e Now , a« v mi can st t ,' 0111 host opened a velvet 
case the si/c ol a tiav and showed if a e ascaeh of peifec t pearls 
held togethn In tvvoaelnurabh ihainnnel clips made by Cartier, 
‘there aie onlv thiitre'n stunts Kit. After much haggling I 
managed to ge 1 la i to at eept the smallest, the hist suing; she of 
course wanted lh* lointi entli; that woman w.is a terror! Who 
says conuption is an Indian pirrogatrve:’' 1 forgot to ask my 
host whether he got his knighthood lot the pcaiL or for his con- 
tribution to die war effort. 

Before Independence the lower services were as bad as now. 
First of all tlicic was the quite traditional, admitted yet incur- 
able, corruption of the lower rungs of the police. I remember the 
policeman at the bottom ofKingsw ay, in full new of the Imperial 
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Secretariat, levying his bribes from ttmga drivers ; of the pdjbMA 
in Calcutta who candidly gave you the choice between $t 
‘backsheesh’ or a ‘ticket’ for parking your car where you should 
not. And tl ei e was thr classic storv of the Punjab Sessions Judge 
who used to take an identical amount of money from both 
pasties in every case he had to judge, he iaitlifully ieturaed 
every anna to the losing suit* The police, the customs, the public 
works department, and dm mg and aft* i the wa* the ministry of 
civil supplies, wen notouous. So wtie the irrigation and the 
suboi dinatt mi dual sin in.. 

In the hospitals diugs paitii ulail> pam-killus and the then 
ve*y new and * vjuTi-tm anti-lnotu », 1 <ndid to imd then way 
into the blue k ma» k( t I orn < spi ut a night ot slit 1 1 agony at the 
Quetta gt nn al Uospit il Iwi lust thi nun j dime injee lion which 
had bun piesciibiii fot on h <d bi < n cliangt d b> the nurse, who 
was not lntlini to i a,pi*ui t lhle t V\ lu n I < mnplamed to the 
doctor m the moiiim, lu «pologitu ills eonhs«ed that he was 
helpless his s* ill would insist on billing n. notics n the bazaar 
and thin was nothing 1 1 umld do lhoul it llu post office too 
was not hour t Ind> < d >o noti m»u«> w >s tin undi n« y ol postal 
cleiks to knp thi st imps lor iisih tint hu^iswilh high denomi- 
nation stamps whu b < onld not In post* d puson illy and deiaeed 
in front of out uu d to In suittotln post oflm witl iceiufleate 
ot postmo vlinh tin ] ml oilier supplud flit and which (lie 
cleih lillid in it tlu < niutu as igiaianttr tlnttiu l(U<i would 
be sent It must hi unu mimed that <u aumad stamp to the 
United States loi r \ ini| i » ghl il the Jt tiu was all hcaw, 
be tlie iqunalmt oi a d i> wage ol tin post il clirk. Witli very 
low wages, with tiu *ust ol liviu always going up and wage 
increases ncsei kciping pan, tin wondt i was not that there 
wassome co.ruptnm ' i.t tn.it thm was not more 

Tlie Publu W n 1 s 1 )' p n t mi nt i as no* onous also and so were 
building contr utois, sonu ot wiioin wm n< \ci Unless knighted 
for then eontiibuuons to tlu w u (libit 1 visited two houses in 
New Delhi which had bn n bud* and lulls equipped with 
raUoncd mate tals and c ejuipine nt i • nc wi 11 known contractor 
who ha!H renti d them to for eigne i s loi handsome amounts. 

The wai with its tr-il ol shoitages, controls and temporary 
civil servants bi ought about a sliai p dt chne m standards at least 
in the middle rungs ol die admuustiation. 1 have myself seen the 
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bathrooms of tempos ary members of the Ministry of Civil Sup* 
phes stacked to the ceiling with crates of whisky at a time when 
whisky was informally rationed to one bottle per customer per 
month and cost fifty rupees on the open and ninety-rupees per 
bottle on the black market. 

Young men coming out were told under no ciicumstancec to 
foul thur own b ick\ aid 11, as h u he lois some times do, they had 
to have nustiisscs tlu) wuc to fmd them outside then own 
jurisdiction, offic nil) h ivi b< c n know n to liavi been transierred 
for taking- a nusticss bom the chsiuci n which the\ were work- 
ing Tlus \ei\ strict tuk iboul not pi lying around m one’s 
juiisdic tion wa> in di up < ontr xst with tin w xy m which young 
men m tc l-g uel< ns we n allows d to fmd 1 nmticss horn among 
tlicn tca-pluclcrs It i-guehn in linger* ha\c no ual oower, 
they can then hue be p'ouu cuoiis without dinugf to the coun- 
try. Judged In hi ban cxpeiiuiu ol the wav in wine h corrup- 
tion works u ion., ptoplc xcitli power Piofumo should have 
been mide to nsi n c in il lu hul 1 del Pul uncut the truth 
about Ins h uson with ( Inisl tu kulu, bee him. those with 
power cannot iffoid to keep liul minpim II is rule becomes 
**vcn more \itd when tint tie i then ven m India, many 
controls i* the si i v ol k lie n wjiI show 

Karen, a pieliv Vn lo bur me c 1 ineled m lloiubty after the 
tail oi Buimi with notli ng but hu lools, wits and her easy 
Mituetoi til !rul upon In no Uim hi bee tine tlu nusticss of a 
sea Capt tm, i si i i lei md irnilsu mt kao n was no fool. 
Sin w is ejuie k i mi ill i tli it 1 1 e h u | u« m lui w xy some tiling 
fai muicpiohUblt than hi il< in t ^ovumiunl controls She be- 
came the mistiest ni \ f mis se moi iinpe it licensing officer of the 
Government ofJndr i iJusw t* i 1 u a tlu in tn w is concerned, 
not a nierccnuv u Lit ions h p at ill lie did not have to keep 
her -by then k.uen bid made 'ncugli toll is c her own flat and 
shcmvei asked Inin loi im thing eucpilns die clion Bung in 
love he thought, natuially, that du was m love too \11 he did 
for lnr, beside acnclin 4 occasion il ilowets, was to take her to a 
quiet bttle ic<t lur mi wlmt lie km w that his wih. would not 
find them. Kuen, liowever, w.xs eaieful to be seen with him 
often enough m tlu sort of pi ic^s where no scand il would be 
caused but where men, particularly business men, would see 
them together. As soon as the word had gone round the right 
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quarters that Karen was liis mistress money began to pour pah*^ 
lessly into her bank account. Hers was a very straightforward 
racket. She would seek out businessmen wanting licences. As thfe 
war was on, piactically everything was licensed. Getting a 
licence was worth a gual deal to them and they were only too 
glad to pav a e ommissior. ‘if you g< t your licence,’ Karen would 
sav, very businesslike, c \tm give nit 5° 0 . II I fail to get you the 
licence, )ou do not hast to givt me an\ thing. Ml you will have 
to do is to s*nd \oui application into an hit nd’s office through 
the pioper thaniuls and once >ou ha\e clone this, let me 
know, and I sh J1 ik to him m vom hit our.' There is no 
evidence that K irt n t u i spoke u» In t fin nd, but other things 
being equal, one 'mu out olc\<i\ ihuc ui foui the licence was 
granted and Kiten got lnt * uimmwon As soon as slu became 
reall) well-off sin choppc 1 lm licensing office 1 to become the 
mistress of an Inch ni MinisU t uho was not onlv vetv livh but 
also sufhen nth hi a/e n to t ila liet to the Delhi G\ mkhuna Club 
oil the mgl ts Ins win \*as not piomt 1 letmmbu watcliing 
Kaiondane with e»i * e»‘ tin Nkiua’s wU'-cU -t.unp, a spray 
of diamond flow us n uni lm< elegant^ on lit i blac k bun. Since 
the Mimste i wa I u ipJ ole* I hav' no doubt ih it, lx sides social 
ambitions he iuel s rue jacket lip lm sleeve', perhaps she 
wanted to lieu un it spu Libit me* muiiy an aru\ officer who 
would t ike hci lo lb ilai* uid ask ft w que stums about hen past. 


\FTER INDEPLNDENCE 


Thl stiain on admin tiatois and politicians to be lionest was 
grcaliv meuastd b> t!u advent ol independence, lirst of all 
controls and eo\ annual intuit rente in 'Uiinus spheres of life 
increased. Me»»t inipoiiant too, politic lans nut loi the* first time 
in a position tu be nepotic e>r dishonest as well as to exercise 
pressures on l» e adimiiisti<J](>ii. In * tort there was more scope 
for eoiAiption than there had been under the British when all 
that the Indian pohtjrh ns h id to offer was going to jail. 

Nevertheless India aftei independe ncc compared very favour- 
ably not only with other Eastern countries or i^atin America, 
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bttt even with the Soviet Union if what Pravda had to say about 
Slat was true. 

The administration at the lower levels remained as corrupt as 
it had been; policemen continued to take their rake-off to allow 
taxis and tongas to ply; and as far as I was able to find out— and 
this is not an investigation, one can conduct scientifically— tkeir 
rake-off had if anything tailed to Lev p up with the rise in the cost 
of living, except ol couise wlieie hi ibis were given in kind. In 
Oiissa one still saw villagers gom; sheepishly to the police 
station, < liicken m hand. 

Coriuption at the highu lev t Is of the administration was rare. 
Before independence time hail been a nitain member of'the 
Indian Civil Seiviee who had embezzled a Luge sum ol money 
and caused a gri it deal of scandal hv the way m winch he had 
built blocks ol flatj ioi lui isc If with Ins ill gotten gams. All that 
had happened to him was that lie was sacked and that his 
piopeity wa> impounded Smce Inch pinch nc t lumouis of cor- 
lUption against imcinhei c>< the Indian ( ml or \clunnislra- 
tivc Services h ad tc» a Judicial Lriquny wine h is conducted with 
great fanfaic and the ice used it found ginltv is sent to jail. 
Time was llu « we of \cnkitar mi an, tin Vcrc of the 
Mimstiy ol lnelusliv who was found ginltv ol jiciiadiltocslike 
allowing some (kkIv tubus tool in pot* foi fnswift andapairof 
speetach*-) and in air « c nclitioiuel lailw iv ticket hom Bombay 
to Delhi lot himself. I’opulu lit lie l had it that \ e ukataraman's 
misdeeds vvite lai nwm serious lit had built an expensive 
house m M idi is, In li id _iv < u <« lav isli i e e t ption foi his daugh- 
ters we deling anti In n as said to h n e a number ed bank at count 
in Switze rlancl Jheie was no evident i for anv thing wrong in 
the house 01 the wedding and no e vide nee lot the bank accounts 
at all. For llu pi c» adillos that v e it pioved lie was sentenced to 
three years’ mipi nonm* nt. Wlien Vcnkataraman appealed to 
the Supreme Corn l lus*e n(i n< * wasnuit isc tilt ointhiec to seven 
years, so great was the lee hug th it adinmistiators must be honest, 
especially it thev belonged to the Indian C ml Service. 

The picssuir on ihe aclmmistiator since independence has 
been enotmous His pav was fixed in the 19.20s and has fiut been 
raised since , meanwhile mlla ion, v oluntary e uts and the world’s 
highest taxes have iceluced its real value to perhaps a fifth of 
what it was m 1939. Yet his needs have not diminished corres- 
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pondingly. He still wants to educate his children properly, whidh^ 
j§ not cheap, and he may want to send them abroad for further 4 
studies. He still needs a car and a servant ; he may even continue 
to entertain in a modest way. Under such circumstances it is a' 
miracle that so many people remain honest in the face of the 
teftiptations to which they are submitted in an ever increasingly 
controlled economy. 

The Indian Civil Service, and its successors the Indian Ad* 
ministrativc and Foreign Scivices (who are still worse paid)* 
continue on the whole to behave with the old incorruptibility 
well exemplified bv the story once told us by our old friend 
KdWal Mathrani. He had a rickety old car which needed new 
t*,res: he procrastinated, since t\ns ate expensive. Finally, his 
wife persuaded him to act, but bciore he could do so, he dis- 
covered that there was a Jill v liiper tax on '•ach tyre in the new 
Budget. He was Finance Setietais and had acquit cd the infor- 
mation in his official capacity. So he hit hiimolf bound to wait 
till alter the Budget to bin ln^ Ivies, at a cost to himself of 250 
rupees. Such behaviour is quite li<qucrit among civil servants; 
one w r ould net of coui.a expect it of moie than a handful of 
politicians (Confess 01 Comnmnn.tJ though there were men 
like the lat^ Wukhunt M'*hta. .1 tine (huidhian, who was 
Finance Minister in Bombay and who continued, even after he 
retired from active polities, to cany honesty so far that he 
always put a new Maui)' when hr nxiddiessed a letter. But such 
honesty would be romutot d eccentric anywhere. 

The Civil Service coin uic«i to be honest. r \ he irrigation en- 
gineer and the police continued in their old w’ays. 

I really learnt about itnqatinn ngiueers' standaids in North 
India- -which is, it must always b remembered incomparably 
worse than peninsular India - daring the* serious floods of 1956 
in the Punjab. The Guardian had sent me to write about the con- 
ditions of the people who had ruffe red. By the time I reached 
Amritsar Gulzarilal Nan da, who was then .he Minister for Irri- 
gation and Power, was already t^ce. He tor> was touring the 
affected areas. Quite natuially he .nvited me to join his party 
and for the next thi ee days wc travelled in the same motorcade. 
Nanda w r as in a closed tar in front. I followed in an open jeep 
filled with senior members of the T Tigation Department of the 
Punjab. They spoke Punjabi and Hindi and, thinking that I 
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could not follow, talked quite freely about what was happening 
at the Bhakra Nangal ate. I learnt from them the ways by which 
one takes out of the stores depot equipment which is then 
reported lost on the way to the site, I learnt from them how one 
takes a cut from the contractor in order to certify that he has 
removed much more earth than he at lually has, I learnt from 
them how one gels ofleied expensive prevents tanging horn a 
refrigerator to an nr-condiln ntr, lrom e car to a cheque de- 
posited m a Swiss hank, as nwatd for leakme information of 
compctitois’ leiidu lh*y kept laug l ng ind swopping stones 
m an escalation of bnbt » iking Some of the bnbts wire subtle 
indeed, like a we deling pusent which inidit t ikt the shape hot 
of an ornament bui ul pr» mg foi tin. uitiu reception Not all 
tlie stones 1 heard durian these tlure clivs were discreditable, 
and I h< ud mam vtoins foi the ling ition » ngmters mmv jeep 
kept changing i we move el ilon f tin 11« oeltd < in il>, and some 
ofthc stones I h< ud \ute doubtless foi i fleet 

It all lemmrhd tilt e<| di st iy loltl mi bv i sc nun finance 
official of die h m st til one n in (he 1 P Pubbc Weuls Dc pait- 
ment Has px» i*»ou ltlused tonriil tli it more e irlhhidheen 
moved than w is t» u h< tso i tn*-e tl t > e»i it mTbe s from 
various eonti utoi*. even whin 1 c \ u picssed to do o by col- 
leagues m his dc pit line nl Bctoielc g this hi u k si cep wastned 
for corruption louiiel ,mJ v unis ckiet Midi lnoplc in whose 
way lus lioufslv hid stood It el ecu pued to plmt evidence 
ugain«t him e o p't It down te nicikc d nc te *• 

Dining these turn di s I dso ehscev<ieel th n Nanda was 
vciv poptil ii w th *h« Iain ion Dep utment bee iusc he was 
sue h an unpi ar lie d, well me in mg mdwooJlv hr idedrnan No- 
body wis ih ud ol him ilthrugti tvtivbodv knew that he was 
rigorously hone st l lie * xte nt to vvhie h Mi \ inti i is somewhat 
impractie il is pc ill ips bi «-t she wn bv tin w iv In behaved each 
time oui niotene ulc cum to i li ill lie would show consterna- 
tion at the w ly 1 w a«- cov i it d m d list fi oin head to foot — I was 
m the ]ee p w hich imme di ite lv follow cel his limousine - and ejeh 
time he would sav ‘But this i> Umble Mis /inkin, vou are all 
covered in du t Somethin!;, must be done about it You cannot 
travel like this*’ It neve i occui re d to him that the solution was 
simple, he could ask me to join him in lus ear which was half 
empty mstead ol ltttmg me go on m an open jeep. I did not 
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however suggest this because I was learning too many fas cinat ing 
things from my jeep companions. 

If most administrators in India remain honest and try to 
make both ends met t by drawing on then provident fund or 
selling their inherited property, or bv i eating the house they 
have built fnt their old Age, tlu politic tins solve the problems of 
inflation and high tvxtuou l>\ giving (lit ms< 1\ rs the worst of 
both woilds 1 lu \ all too < ttui be ln\ c in a w i\ *vhich disc redits 
them with tl*c publi without it illy Imaging tht mm any money 
or even b< nig tmK (hstioin »l 

Bt c iu»e ol G uidhi s uisisu iu t ou tusk i Ha uul b( t ause of the 
dctAsion tht v t Kik m nij* th il Minisk is would b< content with 
,{ *30 a >cai, this h uc touch mm d diruiM I\ts to a lift ol hvpo- 
ciist anc’ low t u\ i he Funic M iumu 01 Indii gas ( 1,140 a 
year. Union \ii'iisit«s uu md Viuistci* 111 llu States often 
do gtl just the / i,> iM .1 li) 1 1 JiiKin, liow< \c 1, tlu> <ili get a 
free house, lu< ikoMiu* lu l an-i mid tiouus in e v atci, fiee 
mcsstngtis \h»tnt 1 u is jj tsmiils i\ uit i lr t gardtiier, 
1 lrct Ulq I n< 1 lm ( u i ft liiimiun o llu 11 own choice. 
'Joint is jhuiot M nisi is(im[)(ll)i,(i a the S( itc Ministers 
do m cities hki B iiiih i\ ( 1 ( ijiullt would k tjum m income 
ol at least l ) lx I >ic 1 i' \ \< 1 lie t i\p vei u not fooled. 

Iheit is pnpi tu il i ritu is n o r 1 1 um< ml lupoi us\, .aid often 
with good ( nisi 1 Ik i v »s tor nis # mce tin \oung (‘ongiess 
socialite in hi lb \ wi( oil j i »mnu f i \ci\ jiinm State 
Mimstd leh hi condo il U lent ei nliodi 1 llat which lie at 
emee sub-li I it n 1 ) n iniutxt mti i lx c f inimsteual 

houst Ih dsu msi it i on mpm., tlu i> udin lloodlit at night 
against but ghi h wit > hul ku «o e udul not tu waste his 
own chi It t it m Bo ub tv t lccti it i > w is In r M> mxirib 

Itrnau h<w<\u bt uel m tht linnistiiv title net lhatc\ery- 
body who i* in Cuac. uncni seivue in India is housed by 
Uovtinimnl lot in , ol ins pi) ind il Miuisltis’ housts are at 
times little, oi bin, wlnti < h pliants if i tht b itiohwlioare to be 
blamed — the) b nit tlu *oi tLi rno diets ol tht Servue. What 
Mimstcis shoid do, now tl at Indi i nidi j w ndt nt, is to sell the 
houses ind provid inure dt moa atic ace ommoda ion for them- 
selves and pay io° , ol f1 en % ilar> m rent. The cais rnay be too 
big but cats are nucsvdtx to minis i rial functions unless it be 
decided that in Indidn uicumstances bicycles are more appro* 
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prate. However the can should not be allotted to the MimstcflU, 
they should be pooled to avoid their being used to take the 
children to school, the wives visiting and the servants to market. 
The telephone too is part of the working equipme nt of a Minister. 
What con be counted as self-indulgence are the air-conditionen 
and the free cle< tricity and watei , but against that one must off- 
set the yciy inadequate pay \sliuh hits the Mimstei and his 
family m how tlie\ live as distintt fiom where they hve— in 
what thev eat md what dicy wc.ti and what they can afford for 
education and holidays It would be l u be iter ioi the pay to be 
larger aud tlic house smallc r. \ laige house can be a nuisance to 
maintain with a it elut'd st ill l lit low silarv, on the otner 
hand, greatly men ists tlu t< mutations ui tin niui who wield 
powei to aeeept hospitality tiom tlio't who hast somethmg to 
be gained by being seen with minister lit alone fiom being 
favoured by them I bus tlu Chid Mmisttt of Bombay went to 
Yugoslavia with lew whole funds t the imitation of on Indian 
shipping magtnte tot the ImiiicIuiij ol a ship hotels bv the 
Indian «ea-sidt 01 the lid’ v < eitlui non <\iMentoi expensive. 
Ministeis and tlun < mnlu s to > tfnu cccpl tin hospitality of 
big busme ssn e n 1 hi docsnciilui j«t»l'‘i<< n u i uiAustry any 
good in the public •mud thou >h th nimiste i is Doing no moic 
than is common piac tie e in I mope oi \nn tie 1 

One ol tlu le isons 10 ysliieli tier publu obie't so much to 
ministerial ho ise s and < ats i- Unit 1 »i \c us the ( ongicss Party 
lues been lcctinm., tin coi ntiy about the meet loi sacnlices, 
simplicity anel ktui lei ition lh< worst c s. ttupb oi tlus was 
Nelii u lumse 11 lie In lpt el ^onstautly on the need to hse simply, 
and chose loi lumself tlu m m luxurious of all the ic suit nces the 
British built m I'clhi tin icsieUnec of the ( ommandcr-m- 
Gluel which with its spu urns < oiimls and toinfor table rooms, 
waslai mote habitable t i m tlu cu'intie \ iciu gal mausoleum. 
MrShastu on be comine Piuiu Mituslci, st iveel in the house he 
had been oe rupy mg as Horn* Minist* i. 

So long as Indian politicians weie m opposition they had 
nothing to distribute oi to oflei all they could look forward to 
were latln chaiges fni thcmscly rs and haidships foi their lriends. 
All this changed ewe might with independence wl en they be- 
came the rulcis. 

So many fiecdoi.i figliters, aud still mote then families, had 
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freca kept by businessmen while they were injaiL And business 
men may not be the most suitable people to be grateful to oqc£' 
one is in office -Sir Padarapat Singhama had helped many 
Congressmen. Thu*, when Gongiess fiist came to power in 1947* 
1 learnt that he u«ed to "end a baer cf sugar to the Nehrus every 
month; he had been doing it for \ i ars. Indet d, ior theit holidays 
the Nelu us used to sta\ in Mipsoitc m the Singhama gucst> 
house. So long a* Nehru * as in i*nl it was ptifi *tl> normal for 
him to accept these orfi hum a m in who was knighted by the 
British foi hw coiitvihntions to the V\ai I Unit and had nothing 
to gam mid sonn thing to lost b\ helping tlu itbcls. But once 
Nchiubtciint Piuni \IinisUi it bu anw h ss u a c onable , for Sir 
PudainpatN u put moil n i iu t of il> luvhist 'S 1 1 it is not easy 
to cut ollV litmus Mx p i nut( oi i come s ioj own with someone 
who has helped dui in'* t*x d ukd i\s 

Tins dtbt ol gi ihtutie poses \ diltnnn i which t m be almost 
insoluble as Puidiott 1 n I) 1 la idon oiu t e \pl nut d to me. 

Puishottun Dis I and in w is an eld and itiv eccentric 
Gandlmn whose ecu Mm ms wei snlh m nth t Maine to be 
worth a pm 1 *hi sis Hi tampn«iud icr mst lm thing that was 
mill or fattens m 1 U me lmun« u i uni m nut une d that honey 
must be 1 * tt t< dx lx i -» th i f n is in nmi I foi nu n to sttal honey 
from bet lusts lit oppose u t ikm ▼ milk i^v i\ fi >n* calves or 
ewes to gi\t it to ru m be in » food Hindu b* w is ol touise a 
stuct vegtt ui m tntlonh u t I ileadici tbit is tlx leather 
made out ol tut hide ofc nth winch da an Jutalde jth. 'Ihiswas 
the meat remaikiblt lxt< e > i lip ‘tuduit ih*\s he Jiad been 
captain ol Ins colli gt s tut) tt te ini inti tli i* un had had to 
provide balls < o itcd wuh th m a It i *u i 

At the time I mt« i\u w 1 h m P« rsliott mi lia Tandon was 
President ol the Indnn \ llional ( ongits* and Nehru was con- 
ducting a lut r u e imp i to ou t lum JStJuu’s objection to 
him, howesci w v* wlut lit considtad to Ik the old man’s 
obscurantism lime was no lm illi ejf a si gtsMon against his 
honesty Nt\t i tin less two dassprc' » uslv Ik had hr into lunch 
with Sir Padau p* t Singhama lithe* i li lit was then undei in- 
vestigation for various black market edit net si at a party to 
which everybody, and p tiucularl> tlic press, had been invited. 
I asked him why he hid gone, when his going could be inter- 
preted as an attempt to influence the investigations. Pulling the 
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hair of his beard, Purshottam Das Tandon said, ‘What am I to 
do? I ask you? It so happens that Padampat is an old friend of 
my family. I have known him all my life. When I went to jail 
against the British he supported my wife and the family; and 
when I did not earn anything because I was too busy with poli- 
tics he helped me financially. He had nothing to gain fiom this, 
mind you, tlic it was nothing 1 could ha\ t clone for him even if I 
had wanted to in those dav s All he got was the C.I.D. on his tail. 
And now T have neve r done him a favour. I have never stretched 
a case for him sine e I hav< bn n in a position to do so. But now 
that he is in tumble am I to turn against an old fnend? And 
why should I Ik more squ< .mush about the mimes he has, now 
that I am Gongr< S'* Pi csid< nt than T was wlic n 1 was a jailbird? 
Is it not enough rh.it Iv should be im< stie tied foi wha* he has 
done, for evading hms* \m 1, at im age, to snub a friend?' 
Gandhi, I almost answiud, would have said ‘Yes’, but I was 
prevented horn sa\ mg tins lx < au^r it suddt nh c io>sc d my mind 
that Gandhi alwav* staged ni Itulas house he w.e* muideied 
in Bula Housi in Dc Ihi md that lie v\ is open to ui tic ism for 
accepting pm dtc ho^ntahrv in this w i\ 

The habits Gnu >i< sm.umi toi mi d of u lv in upon tiff it patrons 
bcfoie Jndcpcnd* rut ai n infra* ( d b\ tlu natuu of the Indian 
countr\side, a loimtivade wlmh is net sutli'uulh developed 
for ti a\ i llirig to It ctneforiabh v\ it i»c ni u iknv* licaw calls 
upon local hospitalnv, ho oPaluv wnuli can imuiIIv only he 
provided bv the btprrofl usuallv the luuPoids r l hits, wlien I 
spent a f( w dav sin the ntvol J.umI ihi in tin lie art of sunimet, I 
would have e ol lapse d e at Ik i wuh heat stroki had it not been for 
the thermos tilled with ice vim h th * Mahaia,ah kindly sent me 
at regular mte iv. ils, then wen onlv two souk < s of ice in the 
whole city of ) usalmet . the hospital and the palace lefrigera- 
tors. One can soon beronu tiulv indebted to tliose who arc 
always there to piovjih one with the thnimtaiv comforts one 
can buy m the dr \tl“pc d woilel but wine h have to be bestowed 
upon one in the iiucUich vt levied wmlcl 

These stones will make cleai the significance of Mr G. D. 
Birla and the reason why he comes into every convention on 
business, politicians, the ric h ni uifluc ne e. 

Congress pe>liticians have made it such a habit over the years 
of staying with Biila that lit piacticnlly runs for them a guest 
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house in everv big citv and employs a whole staff to cater fyf 
his guests. I remember the All India Congress Party Conference 
which was held m Amritsar at which, except for a few Chief 
Mmisteis of States who sta\ed m the camp, and Nehru who 
staved in the Inspc etion Bungalow, the Ci ntial Ministers stayed 
at Birla 1 Ious^ I he s also 1 1 tin i e d to D( lhi b\ cai s pro\ ided by 
Birla and others duundi tins hid mule hoc lings m the air- 
conditioncd railw j\ < uiiigcs sptcuill> « elded *> the Frontier 
Mail I h id * omi ^pi 1 1 ill lrom Bomb i\ to \mntsai to attend 
the conftieiiu mil I i l 1 muni title t ioi die an -conditioned 
coaili NoimilU thtu is ouh out m couditiomd carnage be» 
twatn \ni it mi ndl il 1 \\h 11 1 went to tin st iticm to reserve 
m berth lie book t (bit sin \*d ne .Ik i siivitunhst Be- 
cause the cotihut c c l< lui it <1 ' I \ it d In 40 btek thcie 
were no less d in It im inundii iimI ( mno but tliric was 
not 1 sm*Jc be 1 I 1 dmi lies wu til lomnl, ism as 
IXlln b\ Minist(i> t onct Mini in h d cm md lor them- 
sches ahclc four I li < 1 < (1 \ \ iu < tititl d to, junior 

Mimshis 1 id creed dt u>b li crtipe I In d to argue 

th\t sin 1 1 w is cm t h n I \ 1 an I 1 to be insert pnonty 

overp ssem 1 \hc w d i» Mill * llilhi Init n \ tin The 
clerk oth ul 1 < 1 iii 111 d \ (his did not sud me or 
m the first n >p umoicIPkm 1 chss C thn into di uncon- 
ditioned < im i« r < null* or 1 1 ci c tic 1 c I ainciplc with me, 

alter til / hid pud 1 > »n\ *ick l 1 1 w u f ia\tlhn^ on free 

parses t > wh 1I1 I 1 1 1 sj 1 r h 1 u it bitted something. 

Moreover 1 1 01 Id ml » h wo ( 1 11 c t Mmisli is could not 

share, Joi one n t 1 ic u 1 iln coupe I he clerk was far too 
scared of the 11 usl ti mlo die lis* n louu 1 m dl) I di manded 
to be. shown tin hsi lie bool in were mule 1* the name of 
each Mnihlu 1 p' tu tl nmi clone very junior Minister 

whom I kne w p** tic ul ir l\ w« II and t »ld die c Icik that he v as a 

great lilt nd of r 11 ic me 1 tiitllii wtiitl w mlcl not object to 
m> dialing his 1 nipe f u is Pel 1 1 ins c »n rgi happened to 
be the one porno so in hi iluou«h tc Bembu lhe poor clerk 
was in a quin 1 \, ol Miggc s u d th tlic Mmistt r objected I 
would ti as cl first c las is 1 11 as 1 )c II11 and the n shilt into the air- 
conditioncd He fine 11> » ud I had spoken with such authority 
that I susp ct Ik th audit that tiu \lmistci and I were more than 
mere fnends, and that 1 vould ge t into trouble foi keeping me 
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Out On. the day of departure I arrived early at the station in 
order to reassure the clerk. We waited until the train was almost 
due to leave and, except for Kamaraj Nadar and one of his 
colleagues, there was not one single Munster to be seen. The 
tram was delayed m case they were late and still no sign Finally 
the tram left thirtv minutes late 

In the foui air-conditioned carnages thete were precisely four 
persons. Kanma) Nadar, then Chut Minister of Madras, his 
alter tgo, Bhaktasatulam, the pre < lit Chid Minister, myself 
and one man. Jlu mm turned oiu to be Biil.i’s guest house 
manager who, task finished, w is o-oing hick to T)dlu to look 
after other Ministers and who pi 1 hap to swell his importance 
m my e\c», told m« m gu it dst ill how he hid suit a staff of 
tbutv to catei lor ih( C on ’ass Ministnsin Vnntsu ind how 
upon tritts of txptnsist Jmit m 1 inods hid I irn sent crates 
‘Only thesuy lnstis BiiUenintio,onl> tin mis Inst 
Yet Birla li is don< i «it it dt il ft 1 Indi 1 lie h is hit n ready 
to be a pion tt n indi« tts uid 1 < dot <nst i o-rt it deal of 
moncs to 'anois chn li s lit his sui ui itid a l nncrsity 
township at Pd mi his natw t \ ill igt in JR t] istli in 
One of the it sons fm wlu.ii tut lutli in puhlit is ^o ready to 
beluve tilt word t»l ns politic unstnit hotn the, w is oftiavel- 
hng Mytxpmtnct mth m ton hti intd li unit m \nmtsaris 
in no wiy tvtplioutl On moth i ott isun 1 vs is tiaselling 
from Poona to Bt I { turn on ms wo U C»o a uid I sv is taming a 
great dial oi numtv with m is tin it suit n s bmkmg anange- 
ments betwetn Inn’ i nd ( >o it tin turn of tht Uo m blockade. 
I had rt sent Jbrr itiiui flu air < onditiout dp ut of tin fust-class 
carriage To my nutation 1 disunited tint Mr Datai, the 
Deputy Homi Ministn, was also ti is tiling on tht sime tiain 
and that he hatltoimuanduitd the tiunt air-r onditioned ac- 
commodation loi himself ind suitt 1 vs is ill ud of tiaselling m 
the first class with s > unit It mom s on imw If is time had been 
frequent instincts of U nn lobhuns I explained my predica- 
ment to the station in istt i sshosi s\ nip iths svas wholly with me. 
The Dcputv Mmisttr lit inlormt tl nit , had tiaselling with him 
on a long tour lound India, besides his wilt and children who 
went fiee since he was < untied to a four berth compartment to 
himself, his seert tary, his typist, his hodyguaid, one messenger, 
his personal servant and lit lit \c it oi not, by < ouitcsy of the 
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Delhi station master, a railway waiter who had been attached W 
the Minister for the entire six weeks so that there should abway* 
be the same familiar face bringing the Minister refreshments 
at the various stops ' The station master suggested that the safest 
place for me would be the fnst-i lass carnage also commandeered 
by Datar ioi the spill ovei of Ins suite, and he oifrred to say a 
word to that cfltct to the pin att seen tary, who icadily agreed. 
The body guai d who had to jump to the platform at each stop in 
ordei to stand guard by tin rninisk rial window had planned to 
travel sitting down and so hid tin Minister's peisonal servant 
who tonld be tailed at am stop Hu Minister's typist and I 
tool? the top lu.lh" tin st r< » u % ’av on tht lower beilh, while 
tilt bods gua' d and tin pci Mine 1 sruant iiall slit tolled on the 
lower buth Hu tailsvas wait r, bt my a nobody anyway, 
squatted on tin ilo i tin pt tsonal susant w is lar too high by 
caste and st ttus «o ailow him to sit on tht s uni berth. We 
chatted i lot clui me f it jonm ^ and my opinion of the Minister 
did not go .u> 1 w is lux I • d bv tin w i, Ins « ntm staff feared 
him and by dn mlc i msu «.i.d 1 1 uispl iyid both lor thur com- 
forts and (oi tin jr in ul public It was n it < lee turn time and so 
he did not botlu i t > i • m »\ t il < | h oplt w ho h id c onu at \ anous 
stops with pi ut ions Du u di I iiuiiiK below Ni hi u and when 
I letuincd to Ind i tht (io< cimu nt w«is m\ i .tiguling the 
rumout th u In h id hit 47 ,o,o 10, winch lot t man who btgan 
luspuhtu al c u( < 1 wi*h nothin > muc '« w is not m ghgiblt. 

Mimsreis 11 v tiling h is • null id mlitiind tht w 01 st of the old 
Viceregal diswaaid U' il in 1111011 min, as ins body who 
trascls .. grc. I dt d 111 liuh« di <osu r a 1*1 11s ixpensc turn and 
again. Lsuilly, il lit *1 isils to li s di\ doped places where 
there art. no li this out lit ub a (> 1 < mini nt pinvided bunga- 
low. Ilus is don'* m got 1 turn tlnough tin it levant channels, 
and one s nam io mt up on the booking list so that when one 
arrives all one lias to do is to idt nlifs mu self willi the thowhidar 
andhcletsoni in Olu n, howcvti, Mamicc .nd 1 had to drive 
on foi milts and links because tin 1 ungalow winch we had 
reserved had bc«u subsequently book d for some minister who 
did not ‘even turn up. In some areas, if the Munster is on tour, 
all the bungalows arc ben ktd, just m case he turns up in one of 
them. I remember arming at Kalal ndi m the wilds of Orissa 
to find that the Chief Munster had leserved the bungalow; the 
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watchman would not let us m. ‘We will vacate the moment the 
Chief Minister arrives,* I pleaded. The watchman would not 
hear of it. ‘The Chief Minister is already here, as a matter of 
fact he is staging with the xMaharajah, but the booking in his 
name stands’ It so happened that the Chief Minister, Hare 
Krishna Mahtab, w is i fnrnd < l mint for he h id been Gover- 
nor of Bomba), and so I wait to the Pal ice and asked lum to 
release the dak bung dow in om iavoui which he did at once 
and, bung a most Lospit ibli m in, he iKo insisted that ior the 
duration of out st wc t ik< ill our n e als it the P ilacc And, to 
befautoll 11 hiishm vlahtib lie did not t\tn know that tliat 
bungalow, let done ill tlu buiu, dows 1 1 th reg on hid Ween 
booked toi him ilu bookings w rienui J> due to llu inordinate 
real of some junior c Hi i il alio dul not w tut to iun Uit risk of 
his Chief Munster l> 1 ti md« d Uiiiriu 

Butiljsoui |obs fo» 1 1 in istlnttne e i tire gicalest public 

rcsentme nt m Inch i Mi >n e 1 id mm t» ilor > s mie tunes seem 

to the public i ) t in nt f i slim >1 job m tin dimnistialion, 
the dcfcnn * me in i m li irs 1 his susj « ion i on the 

whole, unjut lire u i eu is nu |< b 1>> influence, but 

norm illy tin \ t i i > b e tu* tins m I n K*st qu ilihed 
people. I he v i<m h n I e me f i uu elnu homes, have 
modern i mid o t lu iHofshi h is f u mom m p mint when 
it comes to m i mill m h in tl « J et ill it tins i e related to 
some oflu uJ \\Ji > in s, t>i u 1 l 1 u \ u d ge ue teiuonow The 
suspicion i«* m • oh n m le 1 l tl ^ is >i \ oil le i tm some oi 
whom, without u pe>ii »n w id l> in wluu Bn* lure again 
one must nude i st ui l tin j) Jitm ii s p# nt of sir w It lus sou is 
unqu ilihed it i o Ini Im m ti e 1 itl er w is m j ul ioi lus 
eounti) when li s uwisvnm., I In I the i sdile mini has been 
admit a bh pit b\ Sn Pr u a u the Inde p< ndenre is^ue of the 
IllustutfdU ctf h t f Ini i u re)0 S'Piil is i is iliieiid olJNelnu 
who hid been Mini le m l)<lni uni circled his raieei as 
Govetuoi ol Boino \ He be^ m b> telling his leadeis that he 
would dc\olt tin utiele le the nnrpm\ of Ins late son Ihe 
boy’s liiotliu duel when lie w s eighteen months old and foi 
much ol the uncial tunc ol Ins growing up Sn Piakasa had 
ban m jail 

The )oumr bo\ hid not mueli of a chance of a pioper education 
theic was mie pm iciintnt all o\ t r the counli >, and voung boys at 
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school and young men at college were alike affected . I am sorry 
and ashamed to confess that it was only m 1945 that I suddenly woke 
Up to a sense of my duties by ra\ family , and a sad realization that I 
had vc ry badl / neglcc led tht m II w as all too late 1 his must have 
been the case with lnmmit uhle otlit is, who like me, had joined the 
Cause W hen S\\ ai tj it 1 1st 1 amc in 1 0 \ 7 1 ionv w ho had been 
m public lift c 1111c to nr nips oflms of (rumors, Ministers and 
otheis I was Inul In (in sun s qu tions (h it I had not been able 
to answn It muM he noli d • ti it iluio t ill tin sr v ho took office at 
that time wcu ptw>ns wh> 1 id Hen liou hi up in the pic- 
Gandhian ua m tin 1 o i\mti m tl edm iti in il aiul other institutions 
of the time Ma 1 >i them 1 < ul d h id ih ad% ui» like myself, 
of atouipn cell 1 1 n 

1 f y ion’s c in In 1 s w<i I \ di I v< 11 pittnid to lx such an 
honest bio' c to f >11 >w th m md itt oj ( » md 1 i, md 1 1 ngre ss, and 
deprive \0111 (hilci iurfjr t< cm 1 id c hu itn 11 * \ou have all 
clout will \ *urs iv I l *i 0 1 th 1 n tht hut h II »w hive ilios' 

suthied who (\r no d t > < > \ he n md us of ll « (ongitss and 

joined them lit < f the Iumsn 1 h< u nl» nit win it flu v were and 
mans, it 1 u 1 1 t 1 1 tu 1 1 1 * 0 u 1 1 1 1 lx 1 pit pit had the 

best ot both v c 1 hi Ih di iii dim u < in th coiim ntional 
unnersitx 1 I n ir 1 ibio *\ h» hsMidnlixt tlx v themselves 
art mind c (!i c 11 1 1 lit 1 i 1 1 v tl llun < mldm also have 

their own ci h\ 1 > 1 *j t s l « t « i 1I1111 Whn I ” It was 

noust tc lli«i r ]ni) i\ it u I i\t t ih*i n m\ ujtLmse,and 

that with th id oit ( I Sw i i liw m rluldtt u in turn could get 

what was c)<iu<d him It w l no 1 st sa>ir tint if all the old 

personnel w» < net in Iv cli n l cl time \ ( u 1 1 < cli ms He Aould 
not Ik s in fit d « ,> id* 1 * * 1111 It n L it a loo f < 11dm lus 
eatl) *wt tit n md i\ 111 u d 1 m 1 1 d< v wh >m lx had known 

well, a< m\ >11 in hi li I < 

1 he quest 101 x nt id Iv n 1 at s ill 1 1 msweied, and 
on Indc pendt net II i\ Hit 1 in \ « 11 itu ict < ttt 1 non ‘Was it light 
foi the gicat h \ l r »f tht da\ to utdvt tn dents n then political 
agitatit n and murft t with tlx 11 Indus \\ 1 it piopcrfoi those 
who followed tlx It add to 1 * 1 < (r in the luic h when Swaiaj 
came while those wlx h id dciitd t mi mandrus md cnteied into 
office rein um d inch then' Wa 1 uioptr foi any pu son with 
family iespousib (its ot daily tl mci »iltss \oiuig children— to 
neglect them and piling into public u itation not even *uie if he was 
only amusing him-adf oi ws t *»ll\ woikm«> for any great cause?* 

According to the article the wav S 1 Prakasa solved the prob- 
lem of finding his son a 10b was to ask the Minuter for Civil 
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Aviation to help him become a pilot. 'It was not easy for anyone 
to get an entrance in the training institutions . . . however Rafi 
(the Minister) had a wav of doing things, and was invariably 
successful. He managed to get my son m.’ In Britain the old boy 
net is used in much the same way— one has only to think of the 
City— hut theie is less talk of n< potism than thue is m India 
because the pressure to find a job is less «icut< than it is in India 
and because many of the jobs vs lure the old boy net operates 
either require tht soit of skill the < pplic ants have or, like so 
many in Britain, in. hllrd b\ .imatcmsanvway 

Sn Piakasa managed to get ms son into an an line as a pilot; 
there was nothing reprehensible about that But other Gontjress 
stalwarts h u e be< n U modi st in tht 11 p iteinal ambitions. Hie 
thiee worst t iscs that hive «o I ir comt to light ait those ol 
Pandit Shukl i. Pi it ip Saigh Kan on anti Btkslu Ghulam 
Mahomc tl 

Pandit Shukla who w,«s Chid Ministir of M itlhva Pradtsh 
foi ncailv ttn vt irs h ul m mv sons anti l>v 'lit turn he dud they 
weic woith millions When qiuMioi s wi it lxkrd in tht \ssem- 
bly about tluu »pn illipg lot tints nit tlv nquyrd fiom 
Governmtni conlncts <nd mnm> It isi llu ( bit 1 Mimstei 
bramily told tht Hops* ‘Mini nis 1. i»t sons and tlitv must 
live.’ Nelnu ‘food b» Pincht SlmkU «mtil lustlt ith 

Next tht r« wa llu nclonoust isi of l'i at q Srnnh Kan on who 
was for many st u* C hit 1 Minrtu of tin Pun, th and of all the 
Chief Muustt is Vitro s \m spinal huminr Tor yeais all 
India w is aghist it tht impunits with which Pi it ip Smgh 
Kairou rimmed < luil Mrnntir ihsjjiti tin stnt tures passed 
against him in tilt tom Is uid tht bl Unit nnniin m which he 
usedotlut to jiromoti tht wtlhur of Ins ov n f inuly 1 vtntually, 
much agunst Nthiu s wisht s th* Piesidtnt of India appointed 
a Commission untltr S R Das, a r< 1 1 1 tl (’hit 1 Justice of India, 
to look into tht th ugt s ag unst tin Chid Mirustci Ihc findings 
were mcomplrtt smet few witnesses dated tome forward to 
testify against a C hit l \lmistt i widely suspet ti d of dealing effec- 
tively with those who got in his w a\ Many believed that he had 
not stopped at murdei. This may not have been true', but the 
belief is mtimidatuig foi a witness Incomplete as the findings 
therefore wete, thev were immensely damaging. Pratap Singh 
had to i esign and was murdt i ed m an ambush shortly afterwai ds. 
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The third notorious case under investigation was that Of 
Bakshi Gliulam Mahomed, the Prime Minister of Kashmir, who 
was accused of helping and abetting his four brothers during the 
ten years of his tenure oi office. These four brothers made so much 
money out of Go\ eminent con ti arts and tlicir connection with 
the Prune Mimstu that Kashmn was nicknamed throughout 
India the which stands foi Bakshi Bi others Corpora- 

tion. It must, how tv r, bt said that Bakshi makes quite an 
effective t ase in his th h nee Mos< of iht conti acts wcie Indian 
Army Conti acts, wlutli lit chil not t united; and there is no 
doubt that his hrnt In m an un c flic lent conti at tens. 

Ail these tliri c wen tiiou'gcs oi Ni hiu, un touch tble so long 
as Nehru was in full powc» i lit sunt was Imt too ol Bijoo 
Patnaik, ex-Chut \lin*sM oi Onssa on a host conduct there 
have rccintlv be n vuit t undunnations ui Parham uit It is 
not suipiisinc tin i doit (hat then ha btui mucli enticisin in 
India ofNcln u few n< potism and pationagi . 

The accusation, oi m pi man m giosslv ixigguated. There 
is a great deal ol i ih ul in tin Vhru tamily I hus B. K. Nehru, 
a first cousin twn t n moved and alt uhng nn mix i ol the Indian 
Civil Strvic « , is pt ili ip tin most t the 4 tvt Ambassador Tndia 
has ever had m tin l inti d bt it< * and he was a fust tlass officer 
in tin* I mam i Ministry Ik fort tx ±n^ v nt to tin United States. 
Mis lndua dandlii \tiuii « onl\ child was an excellent Con- 
gress Presidi ut at i tutkv Pmi mfemtss Mims. However, 
not all the Nt hi us tie <pi • I \ uiMcel ind when then gifts are 
less obvious tin oiticisiusaic more v ical 

Moieovcr Nelnus lovaltv us d to extind mdisci innnatcly to 
all the membris of Ins house hod as well as * » Ins fi tends. His 
patronage olKiislin i Mi non is toowcll known to require recall; 
it was Neluu who carried K'isluia Me non llnougli the jeep 
scandal, the wliiskv ■•candil, fin blaukd scandal while he was 
High Commissioiui in London, and who backed linn m all his 
playings with promotion in the Defence Almistiy. 

Nelii u’s j» iticmagi oi \1. O. Autthai, Ins pnvate secictary 
—puzzled cv ci y body. M. O. Matthu, who aimed to serve 
Nehru m 191 7 pennik ss, floui ished to such an extent that ques- 
tions were asked in Paihament and an enquuy was ordered. 
However, in the eve ut the scope oi the enqmry was ciic umvented 
by Nehru’s personal intervention. M. O. Matlhai was forced to 
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retire by the pressure of public opinion when Nehru conceded 
during a very stoimy press conference that he knew his Secretary 
had been ‘throwing his weight about*. 

Nehru himself was absolutely honest, but he was incapable of 
distinguishing betwt en honestv and dishonesty in others, or if he 
could, he jcfubcd to be causi he did not c arc. As ainanlie allowed 
his predilections to guidi his judgement .is a politician he 
would back those who, nnspcitm ol then ethics, could win 
votes foi the Gouguss k< i p tin Pails together, or do the dirty 
jobs he did not waul to do hminll but wlu< L m any big political 
party have to be done if the same nun i& to lcmam Piime 
Minister foi ‘cvmui in * us How* ur, IM hi uw.is not always to 
be blamed foi Ins imapaim to Jianup his mil our age. Power 
isolates and it is not alw is'* < a>\ to know wheau to belli ve in a 
country when p'opk ait *«nl\ touc|uuK to lx lu\* the worst and 
where lonililK'ns au Midi as m hud tlninsihes to abuses 
apparent 01 ruUw iIiim nr authonn. 

Ihe loui foil >wi ig * im ^ ai* ’<>nd t * ample s oi the difhculties 
in deciding wh it to Im h \< 1 b w an tlu « .ims of tilt sons of 

Pandit Pant I. I kiMuiani n n m, Moral, i Dcsat and Lai 
Baludui bhustn 

Pandit Ciobnut \allabh Knit, India % distinoiushcd Home 
Minister, had a son who worked n «i<oiitad man lit conducted 
his business Iron, tin n ni«'< 1 1 tlu Hui«n Minister and he was 

generally 1) Ik ml u hi iamiyo sakuy fai m tvccss of liis 
qualilie iliom. Mintin' tlu e alat\ was too high u anybody’s 
guess; wla tlu i it was p<tid l>\ iiu liim m older to pit a >o the late 
Home Miuisru a-» was In qui nils alltccd onl\ the firm and 
the sou of tin florin MuiisUi < nuld ionium. Inched, wlnthcr the 
Home Minister horn stl\ bda \ » el Jus >on to hi v\m th that salary, 
onlv lit lnmsilf <«>uld >a\. V\hat*\ir the iaits for >ears, when- 
ever I wi lit to l k llu L In u (1 ol the si andal ^ i Pandit Pant’s son. 

T. T. Kiidiii.unai h ui roamk J a stuussful business in >South 
India, ‘T.T.K. k Soil*' and his suns w«ie his partners. When 
T.T.K. became Muusici f<u C 'immune and Judustiy he re- 
linquished all intiust m the him, which lit made ovei to his 
sons. After he had Ik cn in office a few years questions began to 
be asked m Par Lament about how will ,r l/l.K. & dons' were 
doing. The Minister answered that fiom the moment of his 
becoming a Minister his standing instructions had been that any 
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matter relating to ‘T.T,K. & Sons 9 should be referred to the 
Secretary of the Department and decided, on the Secretary 9 * 
recommendation, by the Pnme Ministei himself. If any favouri- 
tism was diown to ‘T.T.K. & Sons 9 and one cannot know 
unless one can go into e\civ file it was by the Secietary and 
the Prime Minis! c 1 , nc »t l»\ the M imst( i , who ne\ c 1 saw the files. 

Moiaiji Desai wa* C hid Mirushi of Bombay when his son 
Kanthi, who like Sn Piakas i s son had giown up a \ it tini of the 
Cause, began to cam Ins hung as ail msmame biokcr. Most 
people do not mnid whom tins msim ihtough so long as the 
ccmpanv is a go. *1 *>tu \ <i\ soon kanthi wa c earning hand- 
some commissions and peuph began to talk. 1 hej suspected 
business was giun to lum t »]»l nan Ins fjthti, especially since 
like Pamlit Pant son, kmuhi l)isai hud with Ins latlier. The 
rumour cam* to Ik uihoi ih« Thai Minister wlioc ci'lod to 
take the bull b\ tin hoi ns 1 \n\ uioiiuug Ik would ask Kanthi 
whom he was L'omg t u »s<» ih it da\ aid tin noment Kanthi 
had If tt tin Clul Muiishi wc uhl inn, up tht pi o ,p# t live client 
and assun lum ti»M it would not l> ( held against him in the 
slightest it he turn* d k mtlu down Indud Moi irp Desai would 
go on to insist that oi»l\ il h'- mtc ilo< ut< \\ mind was absolutely 
clcai that tht t ounce turn l>< twc< n kantlu and 1 1> lather did in 
no wa> sw.u Ins decision in 1 nom ul taking out an insuiance 
policy slumld lit do 1 » Ptnph hr gun to J nigh behind Moiaiji 
Desafs back «tiul tall h in a hypocrite S II< dies this to bring 
picssuu on pcoj h m ui th’oiifji k inth* and tout liimself 
at the same turn , tlu\ would st\ 1 h< 41 d this so man) limes 
and horn such uspf ( tabh sour < s th.it l took it iijk n irn self to 
go and talk to Mm itji I)t 11 w «<»m 1 knew veil Mine Maurice 
had a great ad mu at nifm lum cun Ik (ok Inch pi ndcnce, while 
I had a consult lal ili dm (ionic 1 him despite lus lads. 

‘It is tiue , I h lu bcc 11 r.n<mi<» up Put what aui 1 to Jo? If I 
do not ung up people sav n*\ son is 11 1 ljm» on Ins connection 
with me. So I want to m.ikc it mute clc ar that there is no need 
to think th.it 1 will take any 11 1 1 of whether 01 not people 

insure tluough linn. I cannot sa\ 1 forbid tht 111 to insure through 
him; they must nri 011 lice to do what they like. Ihey should 
know me well enough to take ip at my word when I say 1 will 
not hold it against them. What should 1 do? Kan tin has to earn 
a living, he has no profession because he was not formally 
s 
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educated; so he can only do business. I have alieady forbidden 
him from enteiing into the sort of business where being my son 
might be of help. From what you say I must now tell him to 
give up being an insurance broker, i am not going to disown 
him; he is mv son. But he knows, 1 ha\c alrcadv told him, that if 
he exploits my name and if T find out tli.it lie has been trading 
on my position, L shall resign. 1 cannot do moie than that.’ 
Shortly afte i this comeisatum Kanthi Ut insurance broking to 
go into liceiu c getting Joi louign firn s. His lathu had by then 
become the Union Mimst» r foi Commute and lndustiy. I have 
no doubt that tin foiu&n funis, par tic ulaih tlu Italian ones, 
approached K miln on a commission basis because of his 
father ; but 1 do know Lm a fat I that tin lathe i lies ( i In lpcd him, 
and that whaie\u cc.mmi si )ih kantlu got we»e taint tl, either 
because some jumot oil it i »l w uitcd to oblige or be ausc, as in 
Karen’s cas«, tin linn dtstntd the Inc me on merit. Since 
everything in Indii »s ru hum* k intlu ucmuallv made 
cnoughniom' tod n a Ini m< ^ oi 1 i> own and win u Ins lather 
retiied from (lO'ciiiP'mi m iqb, at iliv tunc cf the Kamaraj 
Plan* 1 , Kaulli* n (m d ho n onsmi >nn hi I ithw’s unpaid 

seen lary. 1 It m*% hot »nc n In «p< d m dus hciinnbs the fact 
that h»s witt i nins Inuu a a< ll-ln-Ji and nit'** ifspcitablc 
family as much a b> Hi hi t tin* * in (old nit , Ik had made 
enough mom \ to ntm cm Moi i»|j l)i u %iasi is t\pical ot the 
dilemma whn h ( u« s ih< hi a jc u« i.itmu ol In h an politicians in 
thin it litmus with t'n i c imrlt < n lh tc uni gtnuation is 
fortunate in l n mj . muc h • . i pioblc m, he u * hiidicn were 
loo voting to i< %pond t > tiindhi > bov.ott and thev are now 
going abioad In lindu* tcluc ition. llu\ will not iind it 
difficult lo g * t |olw. 

The son ol Dluhai an t\-(Jongns> Pic side nt is quite 
happy as a sup* nuoi wiMi a mu ill lum rn ikim* cast non pipes 
on a s»al.irv ol ^y> topic a mon.h and «i house. He is married 
and Ins wi^ tear hes oc t\*i i n tin two ol them they make both 
ends mec t. 

Lai Bahadur ShaMu li.is a son who studied enginceuug and 
received tiaimiu ibioad ( )n his it tiuu to India he was offeied 
a job at tlie mode ,t salaiv ol / jyi a year with Ashok-Ley lands 

* lhf Kjinaiaj PI m prowJtJ ihu mihw ctnlnl ministers and chief minuten 
should resign to ikvolr tht mst h» s u» i \itahsing thi Congn ss Party. 
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who run a truck factory in South India. At the time Shastri vm 
Minister for Commerce and Industry. Ashok-Leylands are a most, 
respectable firm. Never theli ss Sha&lii had doubts and before he 
allowed his *on to act t pt the oilei lu consulted one of his trusted 
officials to make suie wlu thei lu. ought not to insist that his son 
refuse the no and oflc 1 to j in on / jyo a \<ar instead. ‘Are 
you sure thc\ an not ofh » mg lmn more lx t ansi of me v he kept 
asking anvumds , it took quite a lone tu u to peisitadc him that 
£450 is not a lam s Jai\ lot a u clinic 1 111 who lias been trained 
abroad. It wo»dd haw bun me t unfair to tin \01111g manif bis 
father had had *» - was V a lootn >u to this (.n it is worth 
recounting th V whin Shidu um to 1 miflon m jq6j and 
addressid tin. J oi t it ion lhuidi In 1 1M11 ^ tin (Chairman of 
Le\ land* told >m ol *h 1* n.npmwng olluiah that die Prime 
Miuistu’sMm n. do it w?\ w II I h« lifht 1 ll at oiKt w lined 
him that und» r noun hum mu should tl is h< imnliomd to the 
Pnmc Muiist' > lx 1 n s< In \wuM1m1m uncoiuS 1 table thathe 
would h i\c t > m 1 mu n U( 1 mi t 1 1 \ lands t > < It ai las own 
romenu 1 

So mm h Ioi m p ;*nh, ( 11 1 1 lx Ik \ m» \\l it about minis- 
terial ton upturn ’ 

Undo Vhiu 1 1 « 1 r w «• tin o* ( Mmicd 1 th 1 lmnoi, mis- 
demeanour at lh* (mil* pi » hips Ixi nn< ot tlu blinkers he 
chose to wi \ r wlu lit 1 lh» Mumhi < muiiiul \\a ih handing 
the \1ne1nan niimiti itiou a itbcu itu ^ Ij\ iahn>in imstiessto 
the l hutcrl Nat.un m r n im> | u off ' I11 vmI* , 01 wilt thei he 
was colltc ting 11 owy 1 a < It < (ton pun « hntt busim ssmen on 
a quid pto quo basi < 1 win tlu h Miuph not liunsis for his 
relations, jobs I* i hi r Mi 1th i\ 01 lot jhi |jh 110m his part of 
the countn. \t th h\ 1 01 *•] Mnis r on upturn was much 
greater 111 those Stans whin ( ongnss w is tithe 1 weak, as in 
On&sa, 01 new a ju R ij isthari \\hi< h, 1 * mg put of c\-pnncely 
India, had a tradition 0) nn mirw uinf . * {J \ the high standards 
of the Indian Ci\ J Si mu . 

Nazaram > the custom bv win pciitimu rs giv ipiescntto 
the Diwan m an atumpt tu insatiate tluinsihcs with him. 
Many a pi incc 1 > can 1 1 t. n stuildc d with the palaces Diwans built 
for themselves out of nazutuiia. hu maua was not a bube in the 
seme that then wa nothing stealthy about it, it was more like 
paying tribute to tin ostrloid. And in leed there seems no 
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evidence that the poor who could not afford nazarana therefore did 
not get justice. The difference between bnbmg a minister and 
nazjiuana> as seen by the citizens of the erstwhile Princely States, 
was eloquently explained to me by one of the drivers of the late 
Maharajah of Jodhpur *1 list of all tin rc is onlv one Diwan and 
there arc pknt\ of MiniMr is I hen the Dm aim used to stay m 
office foi a long t me ami the v usu ul> b id pin ite meins so that 
they wen not in as gu it a hum to git rich is the Congress 
Ministers who conn tnd go Uso il tl Diwan s ud he would do 
something h< did it \liimlcts m niuih moic habit to dtfault 
eithu bccaust < 1 pohtu il pnssuu oi bt< u ( of idmmistrative 
tomplc \it\ oi bd u < i ( c i U mnipht me ns \t u < m never 
tell th( w rv ( isti will vvoik oi *h< nun t ol 1 Mini m Some- 
times lit wil 1 d \ n i ( i in dm in I \oui i \ ti sometimes 

lie will i(li i ( # tl ) i n h Iki ii lii i t id p< oplc will 

sa} he fivoui i < t It 11 w Dm ms wt c u m tuts, not poli- 
ticians, with ] u n in lintvn t 11 

As tin diiv< min t 1 mi ^ n m ii n m n i u ns t Minis- 

ters ht kept » nil n n I n is i i d e'jxns c xodentes 
wliuli m told in I) 1 i to Mn \ i n( -\ f ladci** who 
could unis 1 i\t ib u (i n m i (tlt> had 
entendpolt w i »r i i * m \ hi piituilul) 
sli )ok mu w w c ti < (I i i i p u ii * t i iw > t ('tel bungi- 

low sism^ it lx i i it ti n i \ f im t w'l >u I hid known 

wilt n hi vi i c ill' 1 i ui nt is dt die ltcd and 
honest p< ru t t s > i ( )l h l n ( tit t il h b kJ lound He had 
been toieid nit i u ilti n \ h hm lound ( pmm bung 
smuggled b\ hm pi ii milt ui ml* lcl m< tint the only 
r< ison whs nt \ in t U n x \ jmi n ml i Ins I nsi was that his 
wile who u is t un d t b tli i 1 t (s> of lDdh Minister had 
got hu lo\ ( i in n (1 W lull tin dn\u w v* idling me this 
stoisltculln tl *pw u Klin sliohnl ic t nils oidtud the 
police to si rich Mu Minstu s i u , piobibh someone who 
wanted his job n < ut r to Duiltl 1 msdl i house \ llh the fringe 
benefits \fl i ill in \cpu Ik Ion the n olution tlitit was a 
gentlein in’s airrurntiu between tl t Ram Prime Ministers that 
they would n m un m olht or 1) ioi the time it took them to set 
aside £7 f) million tin \ wtit hen t \pr etc d to icaign and make 
room lot thi n<\t Rm^ Pnir* Mmistei In icjy), when the 
resolution to >1 j)la< i tin i f wu t man / who said that one of the 
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reasons for it was that the last Rana Prime Minister had refused 
to play the game and retire after he had netted his £7.5 million. 

Ministerial and administrative coriuption is vastly enhanced 
by the existence of conti ols. I he moie conti ols, the greater the 
scope for corruption. And for the purpose of corruption one 
must rank taxation amongst controls. Indeed, the avoidance of 
taxation— within the loopholes of the law— takes a great deal of; 
the time and ingenuity of many an Indian businessman; and' 
what he does which is not within the loopholes of the law, he. 
alone knows. 

The mentality of many of the mmwaris* who now control so 
muih of Indian business was admirably set out for me not very 
long ago when one of India’s leading businessmen boasted over* 
dinner that every man has his price. 'With one it is fear of 
scandal because his wile collects pearls, like that Vicereine of 
yours; with another it is women. Do you know, Mrs Zinkin, that 
I have had in my hand a copy of the Indian Budget Proposals 
every year, whether the British ruled India or the Indians ruled 
India. 1 tell you. every man has his price. Fur some it is power, 
for others it is fear of poverty, for others h is helping a relation 
abroad with foreign exchange. TJ10 only man whose price I 
have not yet been able to discover is Shastri. The poor dope . 
does not enjoy the good things ol lilt*, hr lias no skeleton in his 
cupboard, no weakness. Do you know that until his death, even 
when he was very ill, Nehru always walked me personally to my 
car. I had no respect f<*' ihr t man. he was a Great Moghul, with 
the standards of a Great Moghul, and like the Great Moghul his 
favourites and his relations were his price and his weakness. But 
let me tell you that the British * ic. unnecessarily arrogant; they 
are no saints cither. What about your Profumo? What about all 
the whitewash? Men are the same the world over, sinneis!* 

My host daintily dipped an asparagus in the butter sauce, . 
beckoned to the head waiter of London’s most select hotel and 
asked for a slice of toast. ‘The Communists have no hesitation in 
opening bank accounts iri Switze .mid and living it up when no- 
body is there to watch. Show me a really honest man unless it be 
a man like Vinoba Bhave, our Walking Saint, or that fool, Jaya 
Prakash Narayan. Why even Gandliiji had double standards. ■ 


• A business caste from Marwar. 
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He lived in B11L1 House did he not * And he never asked 
Biria how he made ins money because the money was handy. 
And even about non-violence he had double standards. Do 
you know th it shortly btfotc he was murdr red he was walking 
in the garden with Bula who told me that \uv evening) and 
suddenly Gindin sud, € How is it thu tluii m no planes 
flying uv« r tlu g ude n on the n w i\ c immg t loops to Kashmir 
todav and tlun the M ih Uni aide (l with i <»nn, “fancy me, 
the apostle ol non- ioh nee bun di tui bed Ixeuisi the if aic 
no planes likng t loops to K islmin toon, we icallv ate a 
bundle ol conti i muons l( lint »s ri it double standards bv 
another n nm I i V \ou wl it is* Liu he id w if c i w is handing 

round hot-house str iwb* n e i 1 h< i > n w ntu is mv host 

continued to l> > ih I* >1 nine L ivi « i\ t n mom' mdlhive 
bought ou\ i i m l n i * w nted lo bus Some t rms it took 
longer to find 1 i jnec t it a is 11 V winder thv. voung 
Indnns il ih* s nn i i h el » i mi \ d mv ho**t as one 
whose e ontium el < vi »nt in* ie mix Jih oi buxine s to be 
respi < t ibl m Inch i 

1 epiote tin < * v» iii i i h I h i i if doiU the man 
wa* boast mg I t i in* It v i i mini el peopl* he could not 
bribe no m itte itwhi pne In ' n t line argued 

they wen nit men i e (mo \ mie l i i>mI> I )k« se minj Hit- 

made nun h w undo i c I *1* m 1 i m Ik isnng, even 
about lus e \ il l i 1 i u in e u c tins title 1 iui-.ee linn ellluegci 
than lik But i 1 \e v t up a tl \ i j ie li nine, um uk ol 
Profisui Moi is |< n u v ii m ue 1 1< n c It ledliomone 
set of social lx Hid u (set » hi ii into new see \lan) aeor- 

iupt fin me iu in In hi h eels nj * npue mie pin \te hie, con- 
tinue * to lie i u * tot illc l in 1 i g* l in m to s iv lus piayeis 

rtgululv °i\ « i ie h to elmitv in lus home town, suppoits 

hospit ils md u 1 usliips loi t is c v»n * i re woi Id never think 

of cheating 1 1 [ an ul ii God to ulioi i he m s i\e as much as 
ten per uut nt ill hi net e tnnn s vet iu wdl do my thing to 
cheat the in aim 1 1 *- ml u l’mikku us d to u> that G. D. 

Biria relused a h njithoori but donated i great deal ol money 
foi institutions in lus nunc St i(< because lie wanted the 
Maharajah to be How upon tlu women ol the Bn la household 
the Tight to we u toe-i mgs \ sign of pnvjlegc which had far 
more nuaninv leu him and Ins (amih than a foreign decoration. 
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And when one o l the young ci Birlas was discosercd to be &d~ 
dieted to drink, racing, women and gambling, the familv insisted 
on cutting him off, though this meant partitioning the family 
assets and gi\ ing him In* sli«u c On in \tt< t s of pa sonal be havi* 
our the Birlas obsc nr st mciaids inilcln d onl> b\ the Cadburys. 


\i ilr \i ii r i ’s nL\rn 

*TN*an, j op l \ 1 < , )ft ( th iU i c 1 fc i contraction 

20 pe* (<iit m n ii l OnK ,hi mt s pi pul\ pi nf . . 

i)(i pci call o* tli < n( i > the I I u k in ikf It goes 

then onK l i i .,1 t 1 It i hi Ii \\ ud ( >nl/aulal 
Nan d«i (oi m l i \ l'i t )in i a in i« t I tin T1 imnng Com- 
mission mil n \\ Hon Mi i t i p km to Ins constituency 
m cjG ) on il < | i I tl cl ( i\ \ i i P n uid w truing 

tin in in. f > pm t i i i * i i i ti I n ith 1 1 'Sc tr Han. 

Tor the i ust i c t I o i I i ml Mi \ md i bl mud ‘the 

conditions i i vu t 1 i tit 1 i\«oiu uni nu tliods of 
woiki'u k t 1 (sin s ( s i 1 c ( tl i. lit m< ail homy If 
this st ni < 1 Pm centime wine 1 II \ c i c t o, with what 

c\il inn c )lli 1 I i 1 1 ii nn Mu iu w i spe P i s like the 

Uadu ui tin ()| post n 

lndiin u< p 1 1 I 1 ih w r t i I th ruches uid e\crv- 
bodyclsc ih t>< ilic n 1 1 1 i t t id ted oil tin it sms 

and llu\ in u ipp*\ m c d (ink st mes u conuption 
be foie rope it n il * with i) hislnin i s * iJ tins were 
gospil tt uth i i t( tig tc Inch uts a * * ii si indil is \ery 
much ! kt hsuin t^ t it h l m l sip i tin tutu ol the Pio- 
fumo Ml m i 1 i a it i t In Itil mi > ' It i those who au not 

‘mloimcd rnuc up juns hit t at i i t 1 ( in tin know The 

flimsiest mot nd < m I c c notiji ( j sMu i r niour l emee met 
ayounglnchi i wltot l(liic\cr lluulitml th it die leasou 
for which du (jo innmnt ol lndu hid bought i^ench 
Alystire* instead ol Bi v it ]c t imi it* fc r tin \u 1 orcc was that 
the Defence Sene 1 ii \ h id n 1 j«i eh mistress Only after some 
time did it duvn un r nu th it u mu t ha\c meant me. I had 
recently bee n staving all the Ddenee Vi k tarv andhisfamily, 
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and I was French before I married Maurice. On another occa- 
sion when we were expecting Sardar Panikkar to stay with us on 
his way back to Peking where he was India’s Ambassador, he 
wrote irom De Ihi to ask if it would be all right for him to come 
just the same as he had been told bv an s e\e- witness’ that we 
bad scpaiaied and wc ic slat ting di\or( < proe < (dings. And there 
was the turn win n 1 w is gn cted In a fellow journalist in Delhi 
with waim suipnst lu b id bee n toiJ that 1 had been deported 
from India and that M unit had hul to icsign from his job 
because ot an ai tick l h id wntti u < run i/im. \* Jiiu Nobody in 
India is minium bom loose »l mder md waggiue imagination. 
And the denim ili/m« pi'M tint nobodv mi takes the trouble 
to cluck. 

Thus, duimy m »i it t > *U < o einmeiit Mol mils, I was 
taken round h\ in > U ’hm ! uilvullim .i.i'd enjineei who 
confessed will Uiiiii* < > *o\ diat hi id Mnl bt tn shattered 

and that he u a »t c «c tl mil » \(i\ » tutting quite 

emotion il t * cut th 1 i I\ nu Mini u r 1 hat swine 1 That 
hypocrite 1 * » ii nk it u 1 u i\ w j'Uud ill 1 mu linos read 

all In* book* t'nt nt m lb I o ot »m >u»h, ih^ 1 would 

hm laid in h < d >w i It » ) in* \n 1 \% I i h * 1 i iiiimd out 

to Ik 3 \ cht U \ i t 1 » a 1 » unit 1 l< th id thu vvheu the 

Chinese attaiknl out I m i '< I is pp i i du *» moil m\ wife 
gave to tlu !><l« r a < I !u li i 1 mid II ho -old oin munis, all 
liei wielding |ewth mid rli it 1 ^an nu grid mil links which 
had belonged to im <' oitau f ill < « \nd lo cm know whal 
Nehiu, oui btli\< I Piiim Mini to, nui model om luro 
did 1 11c mil' 1 1 >1 * ii ( i«t o i vw 1 md ke ot e \( r * thing ol value 
for lus hiinih th t t li t 1 I Ins i*|iMelint it lid not semnd 
like Ne hiu 1 1 \]>res < d doubt « nd aM * 0 ni\ cm eh whj lu said all 
this. He ic toll'd dot lu hid »< id Nth u s will in a Bengali 
newspapt i no ju t tlu * \( i|it e ( tlu wd 1 wine li had appeared 
in evciy ncwspioo *n Iiuh i I u tin entm will. In his will 
Nelli u had suned tin his hk tin \ uwils should go to his two 
sisters while his w U c ]( w 1 should go to his d 1 lighter. This 
report has mao be u denied oi (halloigul How, I a*k you, 
how can lie ha\e lus f uml\ jiwcls to give aw a\ vlicn he is 
supposed to have given .ill oi t ji ni to tlu D< fence of India Fund 
to set the nation an example 1 I was profoundly shocked and 
tiled to check the stoi>. \ 1 failed to get a copv of the Bengali 
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newspaper I asked Khushwanl Singh’s son— a trainee on the 
Times of India — to try and find me the relevant issue; he 
promised he would but failed. I asked a number of Indian 
friends if they had read the pari in the will about the jewels; 
some sermed to n member a vague vmik thing, but not one of 
them sec nied shocked and ill ol tin m mow 01 less accepted the 
storv a<? true, though rot mdiu kki It \\ s in T oudon that I 
finally got llieaimwi V hi »i\ wJl w p mule non the 21st June 
1 Q 54 and had r« ibunnui ! Hi Di h i u c ol India Imml was 
opened aftc * tin C limcn ill uks mu iiph ui ic,ha Kathci than 
reserve judge an id m# si ludnns liL to LJi m the worst of 
everybody 

Tliatiswhv I \\ih l *11 p ej ned v\l» u I t mu huh to India 
to find that pi mi llv iv* i\b > h I ul oimi >tw»u on the biain. 
Aftei all, the e \ * < Inn a 1 \ * \liiili \uu 1 omul to in- 
crease: comipti n iuu ^ th ho » u ol ( c I Inch m the 

summit ol i j(>i \u mi\ I ki I hi I I i u ol 1* od m the 

cities and tin li m-»«i < I i o u # I Mipph th c w r pme infla- 

tion and di di inMi u ti i 'll • mm hu tin dragging 
on ol tin Si it ol lot i u v *>n> it i e 1 tin tunc ol the 
Clunc ir at>g*« im Mi 1 \ b in d nom uw to put a 

great ti uu op n tin tv » n u im l < i an ti ition uni an 
alrcadv iir°l<iltd v d la *1 < i i ivtc c I up to mow tonup- 
lion. 

And liuludtomi; t c n count <ion m >u con upturn was the 
i*ilk cvciwvlicw 1 m u w h fl c it tin (b nung-iooms 
wcu* lui/'in^ \uih i 4 »t* in 1 il N in 1 1 it Home Minister, 
had talc li t p blic ole l^i lint lu v u)d m idu • t c nruptionin 
India within s»\ m< I ^ o c 1 c pw u 1 1\ lu wealdwsign 
if he failed In h s f I its to m i « »o >d w j ml >' Vtnda had 
convened m Delhi an itim ol the U, u v Sutliu Samaj — the 
All Incha Soch tv < I S uhuw ( \ sadhu is j m m who lias re- 
nounced tlu woild ind lois ibo it \ it I i be »« in* bowl.) The 
sadhus, the Home Miiishi an J the ( In * Jtdm cf India were 
all senouslv cunti mpl it n *■ n c * *■ to \\* cd out c on upturn— 

so the picss reported. V nn inber ol tin llamiing C omiiussion 
had told the pre^ tln< * s« an h \\ i nc cdt d to upioot eorruption 
and that Piolubition h id t< be c nlowe d bee arise it is dunk which 
is at the loot of ill e\ 1. One nc vspape r suggested that the best 
way to eradicate eonuplion would be to hnbid Mimsteis to 



.accept invitations, especially from people of doubtful reputaj£> 
don ; another paper recommended that extravagant expenditure' ' 
be stopped and that election expenses be checked. The Home - 
Minister kept telling the public that now that he had enlisted 
the active support of one thousand sadhus, things were bound to 
improve. Those with experience of sadhus merely smiled for 
sadhus are notoriously interspersed with crooks, blackmailers 
and begging thieves; and it is impossible to tell a genuinely holy 
man from his fraudulent counterpart; both go about covered in 
ashes, with unwashed limbs and unkempt and matted hail* filled 
with lice. The idea of using sadhus to enforce honesty was in- 
spiring to the cartoonists .alone. One newspaper demanded that 
a code of conduct should be enforced upon Ministers in the same 
manner as it was already being enforced upon administrators 
who are bound, together with all their relatives, to declare all 
their assets each year and to refuse gifts. 

The most serious suggestion of all was put forward by the 
Special Branch of the Home Ministry and the Special Police 
Establishment which conducted a prolonged joint study and 
submitted a detailed note to the Home Minister. „Thc note 
pointed out that government servants aie not the only sinners; 
that they arc put under temptation by unscrupulous agents of 
corruption, particularly contractors. The note ended with the 
following ten point rode of conduct for contractors: 

Contractors should refrain Horn: (i) giving bribes to get them- 
selves on the approver! lists. ( /i they should refrain from forming 
rings and pooling tenders in order to appear competitive. (3) they 
should refrain from obtaining contracts by undercutting and making 
good the Joss by sub-standard work ( { ) they should refrain from 
resorting to manipulation of rates and quotations with the conniv- 
ance of the officers. (5) they should refr ain from misusing controlled 
items like cement, iron and steel, etc. (6) they should refrain from 
submitting false bills, obtaining payment for w ork not executed. On 
the other hand contractors should (7) submit to rules and procedure. 
(8) They should abide by the terms of their contract. (9) They 
should not bribe officers in cash or kind but observe professional 
ethics. (10) They should not hesitate to approach higher authority 
when they have legitimate complaints. 

This, according to the press, was the result of an ‘elaborate 
investigation 5 . Alter Nanda took the pledge that he would rid 
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India of corruption he turned his own house mto a couit; mem* 
bers of the public were invited to c omc and complain directly to 
him about con upturn. The Inst day aftu he made the announce* 
meat that In would hold audn me t\ tr\ morning m his garden 
seven pcoph tuimd up with complaint* none of them docu- 
mented 01 nuked i c 1c \ mi I tumid up.it lusi evidence on the 
second da\ I h ul m p si told i h n nd that 1 would complain of 
the wav m whu h cme m r tnkc in s >1(1 fc u bl uk-niaiLct prices 
bv touts wl o u u i id in ./ > \ lli tin p< In i \ ho stand about 

oveilookuu tin i s ictn r s p i » sim iiuv *i t tin n rut. My 

onl) bit ol tiidci’u. w tin I u t rut when 1 w mted to buy 
tickets foi the film ^ / i 1 lx 1 1 (< l i »< with R >j k/ipui, the 
cmc ma w is so\l on > i n< u ts w< n < i uelnm* through the 
winch w ol tlu i u i* u i h i the p n# m tl i full Mght of two 

pohccmt ii p i 1* i » th< ii i ti 

by tin lmn l i i\fc in \ nu * i cl* vi t lo kid like a fair- 
ground Iwuh u c ul ili iu Hied si us d it wedt lines, one 
toshcltu th Mini It r mill t | t < >tb i lot d< public , had 
bccneu ud Hi »» 1 u u 1 h 1 \ «h i ■* loupsol people. 
Sitting iii 1 1 iii nu m in> hik I aslccl them 
whit tins n id mil \s< \ \ i ii n ioiri[>lam about 

conuptii it s niihi i* <1 1 ci u i on nMo^icitmc 

with folded 1 OHS i H II ( 1 1 1 1 I \ iS lli it I .IMllg just 

graduate 1 is 0 t i s i , d »i u In si i mi tlu I ad been 

ofFcicdioh in th* i l * ii iu i msic id ol l>i ihi I tin dm vain to 
point out th u I Min ^ i >bil>l iii i i I hills stalled witli 
tcachus ul dome ti i u \ 1 rli du mill ii is i n< lit still be 
m need ol tm m I i i nn u *\ * ipt sh il uu tin u 1 1 ad>, saying 

fiimlv 1 Iu is mv i] <( in \\« m f i )< h in ih Ini liv the path 

lcadimr to du ^ iti n 1 is id mi k m w< m u in Punj iln dress, 
four small clulch n w u c lm< mg t< In i tiousi is and an infant 

was held lslnde 1 u 1 ip wlmli \ * n i * in r mto lu i waist-line 

foi she was ilt ii 1\ in m id\ uuu to ni pjcgnmiv. ‘Youi 
honour/ she mouuu i sin <*.iw in , jmu honour, help me, 
help nu 1 

Her stoi , whnh li ul nothin' to du with (oimplion, was 
tragn . She and In * Jin 1 ind we u c fugec * horn Partition. They 
had come to Inch i m iyi7wh ndicvweie still almost children, 
and they had he n ch hing along fromvillag' to village without 
being able to settle d ivu on land Hei husband had taken jobs 
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as an agncultuial labourer. A month ago, as they were all 
asleep in the open air, a man had killed her husband as the 
result of a feud She and the children hid been spared. The 
police to whom sbt h id complained had caught the murderer 
who was now in gaol llu widow ind hci fi\c children were 
stalling I hc\ h id nobodi to go to, no n 1 itms no \ ill ige clan, 
no bunds. Slu h id lie ad tli it i\ md i w is giuni? uuhemc and 
had come, w<dkin< md li Ul hiking lioinsaai'un miksaway 
m the hope tint tlu Hour Mini tei soiild help lu t lhi plaud 
fatalism with wh c h 1 l f ild lu i sun v w w iiuh h mou distuibing 
than am uiiouut « I te us 1 li ul no doubt llu Home Minister 
would <mm lui t sm ill nii mil ol riomv out of Ins special 
discretions bird But \ i th * * 

Ammvu d oi tin ibo i tin i mipli no* llu P iblic Woiks 
Department II < dv \ u lit i ( s i dn Mmist i lu w iifd a 
loll ol tndith lw t p pits i I *1 i hit i on >1 1 hot pi oof 
hcic, witlin nil pc incrun \ ut I p >of H» i spl untd 
that In iv is i(ro i t if swi h h ud*ch| lu u c >i l itoi md 

tint In hid »u 1 ill tf i mi Min ln!\ mu util-known 

conti ut( ) m l i v i (in uiit u 1 upi \ m i 1 ikh^ I tell 

\ou l il hs l i i ) i i i\ in t ii i 1 1 1 1 1 1 l it \ did not put 

tlu moms m 1 i idi t i i ui 1 « wh * 1 On (jovem- 
ment is p imi \i 1 in » t mm i<( in, it to t h« Secre- 
tary ol th ’) i ti ii thin i j\ i n 11 tlu details 

nee led to st i t 1 1 i lu i he si m m iw i 1 Laku I lould ask 

mole qiu Min I \ Ins \ d in h i 1 \» i K-tei caught 
sight ol nu \ uu i i i up i nu cm w i i 1\ hook my hand, 
we homed m o i i li l id n I M it J it be his side 

while lu li tin 1 1 on 1 in is 

A f it iiti * i i h t on l u m , si t K Mimstci and 

flicking tlnoi h i l ul, md o n i i toiling dissin began, T 

hast litii j>ioo ( t v i 1 1 ( I i it ptiou ol ill in it wans 

and the banns, md uu i mm \il II die bl ici tbit goes on. 

The simplest w i\ w i lei hi >ihiim tl t nun m* mnnjght, as 

th^y did in (uu u \ mil) ,i\e th n w m nc\ only to tliose 
who can at count h i wh t this him lint way KCOidmg to 
my calcuLtuui , lu flout lsind tlu opened dossier under the 
Ministers sadh hooping mousluhe, ‘\e»u will get half the 
money you need lor tlu thud f i\ c At*u Plan. You must also 

* Ont 1 ikh i i it hun lie 1 the m 1 1 i[ s 



w n 

the gold they keep in bars in their homes; mife 
search warrants!* Nanda, who at first had been taking note? 
with the painstaking application of a schoolboy, tried to gcit ;a 
.word in edgeways. ‘You had better write a note and send it tbf 
me with your proposals; I shall see that it reaches the relevant 
department. 1 have nothing to do with currency; that is the 
concern of the Ministry of Finance and the Preserve Bank and I 
have no objection to passing your n< »te on.' 

It took over fifteen minutes to get rid of the fat little rnan with 
the shiny skull. Meanwhile more and more people were cluster- 
ing on the lawn. I could contain myself no longer. ‘Sir, is there 
so much more corruption than theic used to be that it has 
become necessary for you to spend your mornings this way?* 

‘How do I know? That is precisely why 1 am spending my 
morning in this way, to try and find out/ 

‘But, Sir, the proper way. it seems to mr, is not for you to 
listen to all the gossip, rumour and w ild schemes, but to appoint 
an ombudsman, or to let t lie Services enquire/ Nanda was 
touched to the raw, his expressive moustache so dear to Indian 
cartoonists, dropped half an inch in protes t: 'We don’t need an 
ombudsman! I look into everything myself first, then 1 pass it on 
to the people concerned. Wc certainly do not ne^d an ombuds-- 
man!’ I had clearly hurt his feelings. As the next complainant 
came in I look my leave, wishing him good luck; he certainly 
needed it. Thai morning, the second of his holding court, there 
were over 150 people r his garden, all clamouring to be heard, 
few of them with real cases of corruption, most erf them with 
grievances like the domestic science teachers, some in real need 
of help like the widow who was still standing surrounded by her 
children exactly where I had left her. All that Nanda had 
achieved by what the Calcutta Statesman had naughtily called 
his Diwani Am (after the Moghul's open court of justice) was to 
make corruption the subject of converse: ion all over India. 

‘Corruption? Of course there is corruption!’ the little man ‘ 
was smiling knowingly through blue eves. We had just met 
at the Delhi ait port where our Caravellc for Calcutta was delayed. 
He had introduced himself as a business consultant. It soon.; 
became clear that he was not a business consultant but a licence 
tout and a contact man; and in the course of ibe time we spent 
' together it also became clear that even big business availed*: 
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themselves of his services. The Catavelle was so much delayed 
most internal flights were running behind schedule all over 
India that summer pci haps for the same lack of spare parts 
which had put out of commission for months three quarters of 
the lifts of the \shoka Hotel that v\c had to spend the night in 
Delhi. Wc dine cl togc t hr i as w< h id lime to kill My companion 
had besom lift in 1 mopi , Ik had nngiaicd to \mtrica during 
the wai and, bung unfit foi imlitaiv suwu, lu had piospeicd, 
oigam/mg supplii s ha P\s an »cti \Mj which had taken lum to 
Hongkong, troni t longkonir he h id < onn to Calcutt i whcie he 
had m uric d a Ilnti h gitl ind st tth d is a Mnisith ss consultant 5 . 
*Whru Indn Ixf mu nidi p« nth nt 1 knew th it people like me 
would bf in filed I kmw n»\ \\ i\ aiomid ml t ip« the licensing 
jungle had no sou I >r » u and I was fin iliai with tlu corri- 
dors of the Scck l »int \ »mm( Ik llu c id of tlx w u Iliad a lot 
todowithilu diputrnuP >t ( iuI Su >ph niduxt 1 kntwmy 
waj about I cIimou i dm it be li id woil t 1 loi tlif man whose 
bathroom h id b c n hlh i \* it h c i Hi s A v\h sk\ .P ' , io a bottle 
whenwlnskv v> is* eum c lnm Iliu Me to ( iu h Ltk pel month. 
‘Tlnnc^ m Hoi i Hi' * ik m y tl» wu» to\ udttlx tndof 
tlu wai , who !*• v\f i i ^ »lu' «li< n i> i ict i io < tojxforied 

tape and c »» notion b< in i tit o i < so in l* unmcissaiy and 

ciimbm >mi onpi is th l it | i t bu\ tune i) moo as much as 
it pass to bm < ihoh \ l im .\ii > l v «s bia (in ugh to keep a 
fulltime coot i rn n m Hi i 1 i \Iimi the i ill min comes to 
Delhi it ch i ii| e 1 i^ ! us iu i \ < i dl\ i hi lx may have to 

come not i im « i iwi i 1 ltd m of t rn# md i mulls he is kept 

hangim .dxu t Su i p \ hr t l u i o *opt\ the official 

lit is dcaliig wi h In l 1 it in ii nt not cmh matter ll tlie 

answer Iu gits i \ > \ > i pi t s ' thubU an answer ih 

business us 4 ^ c wii A ^ i \]x i o ^ eh 1 is Son « tmif s I work 

loi a small cliuii utlm Su i * i I like Inn o* In cause it is no 
trouble, but uni mills 1 ymiI loi big pie i ple* He reeled off a 
number of big intouationa 1 mins fc Ijki this tup. J canu to 
Delhi for llu d i cuds, th u o wh\ I ln\t no hue age, of cour&e 
it does not matte i as I conn *o often, tlu Ashoka Hotel knows 
me and thc\ kee j) a binall o\ c i rnglit bag for me Yes I was telling 
you, I have come lor a bur linn, a Butish firm, they want to 
start a quite new f icl# is and ha\< to git a licence for it. The 
chairman of the Butish e omp inj is already in India negotiating; 
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but he wants to know whether the Ament ans are trying to get 
the licence, and on what terms. 1 his is wheie I come m It is 
difficult foi him to ptv , lit is too big a man But 1 am small,’ he 
smiled at Ins puu mil went on Winn 1 find out what the 
Americans ait up to th th mm m c m umh ibid it hr thinks it 
is still woith it 

M> lompinun dm ivpl m< i (hit t Im is not coiiuptim 
merth Im ine>s * \ m< n R» u iimi ptu n in «ml msts when 
films m\it< uul t i \ ut t In nitlim mst houses and pi o* 
\idt danun* ills oi \ 1 1 i in > pi\ lor selolu lnp 1 * toi tluir 
cbildien t ) sti I i 1 i id i i« [utm (I wlicinu tin cluldicn 
hast tin ilnli«\ in < in t * id si j| \ll (Ik bi^ Indian 
busnu ssnn u 1 ( > moil ih ui (I t > i minin' out md ihor 

pnncipil duo d u» j i li i m in i nut in Swil/eil tnd. 

It’s onh d c sii i ( i 1 I i w is I ut (nit is wh t hare- 

holders au dun ( i i i < f < i m in\ I nljm bismtssrmn. 

Do you know ill t i tin (in t I tin \lun li i ( uidd, you 
leim mlu • (he • 1 1 \ 1 I l Kn I ■ im id in li id to itsign 
because 1 ( t< It 1 m i I in m n( 1 n h w is I mime Minis- 
ter, at d t tu u hut w >i t iilu s< 1 r 1 in ainhisti lalists 

Wr ho In Id ilu^ j i b i \i hi l i lii <«* Ih w i looking loi 

cash in m tit upt i 1 ipi • \tund»u i di t to pi r vent 

ihtm horn u inIj n m (In t d ocli i t Well In had so 

mutliul lus in 1 1 i v\ i> Mv /<i u cKh tin u Hiring 

doll irs md Swi Ij u< | 1 \ n h tl i< u I hit lu i* i 2 ^ per 

cent discount I I i I 1 1 mu linn hi wife m 
Scotlmd |i i mil 1 h is u c Su li ijh i ro d it a jry per 

cent disu ur t msti id i i , > u uni ;n mum what am 1 

saving tlu pit inuni uni t up t< ut *1 mg is high as 
50 per c« ut 

As tht t\cnin« went on J m It the ujot ol siMn«- that al- 
though tluic wa 1 ldc uht <li\ tiiuitionu s mu quarters, my 
hush md s him \vi in t 1 ( in 1 11 d bla 1 market tians- 

actions Ih»s biouJ 1 1 ujv di t*p u u m V>u think so, tlicie 
you sit ciiiel v» jo 1 nnpUctuh u di 11! sou irt dean Lei 
me tell vou tins n no* tine Ml bi md simll businesses are 
partners in coimptu 1 (t me giv< sou put ont example Of 
course m>u m iy not p iv ibnln tt gft miniport licence, but you 
do not hesitate to 1 1 / in tlu optn, the guv and tlie black 
market those supplies you vitally net d an 1 without which you 
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would have to shut down production. You do not buy in bulk in 
black market, no, of couxse not! But you do buy the marginal 
bags of cement, or the odd length of special steel, or the odd hit 
of tin plate m the black market. 11ns is an indirect subsidy to 
corruption. If nobody bought m the black maiket there would 
be no black maiket u And to d»m his point finally home he 
explained lum Indian businessmen look cm production. The 
purpose tor which tlu\ an nt bmimss, latlui than banking or 
speculation is not, t^nurr people li* c mvse If believe, topi oduce 
as much as possible .nid io st 11 at eomiolltel pims but to appear 
as inefficient as possible to have a* inanv pioduction ‘bicak- 
downs 1 as possible In In it \va\ tlu\ pet as much through the 
factory gate as po^ihle without having to account foi it and 
they can sc 11 u in the bln l mu kit wheir this ha\c the twin 
advantage s M u piiecs uc luehc i uid piotits ta\-h<(. ‘There 
was the time when >uc big Inn. *ui i In msc to manufacture 
ballbeaimc 1 , but thc\ had mi manv tee dung tioublcs, so it 
seemed, th it ih c »Jutc Iv imiu < amc out f th* pi mt lor quite 
a time, llnu fm i hat* » rpi isi nionopoj on ball-bearings, so 
they oflcrcd to <>Ji comim ion ‘imp »itc<r iulkbeaiings of 
infeiior quahts «h« »dl\ no i I ipm Ml tin v did was to sell 
to then own (n tom* in then own h tll-b# innj[s, indeed of m- 
fenoi qualm, it mti 10 l pnu* and to t i coinimssion on the 
sale in tlu uiioipi t)i t uvt unun' \ou of uuoc know that 
cement is coni did the puce n c^ntu lit c« <.nd the customers 
have lohtNc mi ileum ntincicui to |,u\ cement But if in your 
cement lac toiv tit n \ i dm . kdown. tlu excise officii, who is in 
any case m >ou r a* chu ■» not b nc to sit at the gate and count 
the bags o( ccuunt wi 'c’i U o < the lactois mice tin plant is 
stopped foi ic pans lliw u»«iLcs a c as\ lot you to get out, un- 
accounted lot, iiu Ik io odd b v> of* emuit which upiesent the 
lullbatci at tin lum of \c ui lue akclowu \ \nd c ach tune you 
‘“breakdown * *uu n k isc cement to iln blick maiket. And to 
think that tin bwtish look down then noso at then Indian col- 
leagues and sa\ that then far Uun s au badly run 1 It makes me 

* V\ heu I i k* el V mm lu li ui li i ii 1 it -» Ti is m f ut th dih untrue, for had 
ltbctn ttut tic in \ 1 ui of i in bunt i\ would ln\ bitn built 11 a thud of the 
time Jt i how* it i min. lit 1 t \ n hctxptrf on com ipi ion like my chance 
companion do not burlier Co eh uuuiish b< two n the hone it md the dishonest This 
applies not only to Imvuii ss but to puiiti iau> And it i* a major reason why there IS 
ao much more talk oi eoiruptiou ui India than actual corruption 
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laugh! It ia the Butish who have no clue. Alter all what, 1 aak 
you, is business for, if not to make money V 

By the time dinner was ovu and lie had had a few dxinls the 
fat little man was getting moie and 11101 e precise about the jobs 
he had done for people, some of whom wcie \ery well known 
indeed. I would has c di'cnimh d cm i\ thin > he was s lying had 
it not been that his slot us wi 11 making \ mo s memories click. 
There was for mst mu the big Indian ^ar minufacturcr with 
two types of iimJi the finish ioi llu massn ana the finish for 
VIPs. ‘He sp< nth a lot of motu\ on tl f VIP cais, indeed loses 
money, but then he dot s not h i i to I»o*hcr « bout how the mass 
produced cais an unislnd mil I < sdl Hum U an exlimbitant 
price wlucli the Ctom foment t i\ up i ho << ulcl hate him to 
bung it down dc not object to In f an i tin / e i » u< fully up to 
the m.irk and moi \ m < It ( companx n S| ok« I sutldenly 
remembeied tli it one ol m\ fin nd*. n d sin h i VII’ car When 
he had given me i lilt i U w d i\n a-,o T had b» c n n i stunk by tlie 
amenities and the finish »1 imc 11 tl it I Ji ul < iioinu el about the 
make*. c Wb.lJ, it is hk< ti I p 1 1 » i\ dnv n loi a eai in the 

usual way \s \ou know u im \ 1 u i\ 1 1 nent i uj e, like your 
Jones ot Smith the n w j no km v\ui »■ *1 * 1 un f om the name. 

I was toldl wouM »n\* towutenhtn mtlis »m u an extra 5,000 
iupees,alliitdoltlie pim of flu ( u Uolaitps ind t old t lie agent 
that I need* cl flic e 11 mu md U*t m> oflui ddrex> with him. 
The veiy mxtwcck 1 ^ot this < u wine » 1 uoith «t hast 5,000 
rupee snioie ti inth 1 <f V mi 1 mo hi 1 tf» oflic ial puce. 
Because it is o iniu h b u< ► In m the 1 uujdJ the mill mode 1 1 in- 
sisted on paving mou , is du ie no h c teel puce foi this car we 
eventually stmek a conijnnmiM in l 1 paid m i\lia 1,000 
rupees. The leal pop 1, however, n not that I paid less than I 
ought to, but tli it tlicie is m impio\< me lit made 111 the run of 
the mill type (01 special pe oph md that m iss j reduction is not 
stepped up bee ami the u is ilw n \ s a gan o b h td from people 
paying to shorte 11 the ejiu in 

* In fact the )OOt luptt \ m 1 lo tlu e nt untile 11 u uf h tmu , the agent 
may then pa\ something t t,it n < it ilfoi < (i to linn l>i » tin* bube ptobably 
90m to sumc quilt juni »i ipUu i tht f i< toiy Wlni k ( ps jir » lurtion down is 
the restt ie ion on iinpcu li iu for Lht j its still in >r uf uturid ibioad, what 
keeps the quality and t ie h i 1 do vi is tli pool supf ivibi m ssliu li frequent m 
much Indian mdu liy as will b m seen m tht hapter on stet 1 It is indrt d typical that 
my informant, despite hu> i esp visible position, had )umpt d to the wrung conclusion. 
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'Ministers, administrators, controls and municipalities are the 
centres of corruption,' my chance companion was saying. 'Some 
Ministers arc approachable and do favours, though not all of 
them. All the machinery of the State which concerns itself with 
licensing, permits and location is conupt at some level or other, 
and the munu ipalitics stink. This is of coutse not confined to 
India; municipalities aie bad the woild o\er and some ministers 
even in Englind air conupt, rtinembct the Bilthu case? The 
difTeicnre is that in Lugland tli le is a judicial enquiry, a 
Lynskcy 'Iiihunal, hae time is a whitewash when it is a 
minister. You must hast noticed tin other day one Deputy 
Minister it signed because slu was b< mg investigated, the funny 
thing is th.it slit was caught loi the wiong reasons Hei secre- 
tary. alruud of none who had a private It ud with her, reported 
the fact that she rtc< lvtd an aiiconditionci xioin a big business- 
man. It so happtu<- tliw was not tint Slit had paid foi the air- 
conditiontr. an old one wlin n slie w is gt tune rt p uicd for a fee 
as a favoui, sum time <u« no spai'x in stock any more. But 
when tht y bigmimisligatuighu ill ms slu could not explain 
how she came to pos* v> two I ousts 111 tht moit titptiioive resi- 
dential pail «<1 Delhi, h> sht iput ’Is n signed \i t slu is still an 
M.P. In Lucland slu would hast had to it sign Irom the 
constituents uni tht i ai»\ ’ 

VMiat he had said about nimut ipabtu <■ was ut> exaggeration. 
Mumnpahtu , m India hast dw.ivs had a bad reputation, ex- 
cept whin th \ had a Civil Su\ int as ( hit 1 Oliver, with 
defined powtis «u*d consul i alil< uultptudi ncc Itu die coun- 
cillois. Bombas, lx ing i lug tits, had always bad such a Chief 
Officer, morion j tht stand ud til its toumiUois had always 
been uuusuullv high, and us ail am had always been conducted 
on the wholt with piopnttv. But on iny uturn to Bombay I 
disc ovt ted that this was no loiigti so. 1 lit best example is the 
green belt rat htt. 1 his woihs quite simply. Tin imputation had 
declared its mtt ntion to lusutute a mut h lit ec’t d gietn belt, and 
had made it known that n would purchase aseiy large amount 
of land at controlled pnecs for that put pose. '1 he green belt area 
had not bun dt lined, all that was known was tlmt the Munici- 
pality would ncsci base enough money to execute its plan on 
that scale. Ihe racket consisted oi lnfouning a particular owner 
that his land was going to be in the green belt area unless he 
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paid some Lind hearted councillor 5,000 rupees in which case 
influence could be brought to bear to shift the green belt else* 
where. While I was in Bomba\ fiiemls of mine who had had 
their land m Juhu released fiom the green belt plan once before 
were informed that it was now going to be included in the gieen 
belt once nioic, units* th< v paid another -,,000 uipccs, 

Cleailv tin re had bun a eh time m standards m Bombay, 
which had alw.ns b< < n with M uii is, lucii i’hiuosI honest citv. I 
was gi\cn otlui '\aiuphs. A hand told tiu how sht had had 
pait ofhei flat lUjuisitione d und< 1 Lin I >t I# ncc ol India Act, on 
the ground that it was too laigt foi Ik 1 that lit 1 pi tuions had 
failetl but that is sc mu u du <» i\e 1 tout Moo mpu , the Gon- 
tioUei of \c coiii mod m< n 1 cl >i»nmu m n her and said hei flat 
wasderequisit* m< d, <h t the u h iJlw uutriii >1 \notlu 1 (uend 
lold me with «t d dim k t* at he I id gone to ei a \civ senior 
excise ofluei wlio I ni ao«pi<e 1 , in J»om of him, a pirsent 
wrappt d in tt pai * 1 1 iioui busnn >sm in + 1 n hau d« .iluigs with 
that ollinal 4 dcpaifn cut 

‘There is no dui\r»° n. line ha> vcnuii d un.mg drop of 
mteguH 111 the Go\» iri"i< nt Ik m ompl mud two Maharash- 
tra Mmist<n Boinbo 1 now 1*1 M that ishl» 1 Both ol them 
blamed this die p o» 1 1 unii tlu rued lo» Mimsics to make 
hit nds and the w i\ in whi< h some Mini terswm citing a bad 
example. )nc c a Mims 1 * 1 nushc h i\is, it 1 < \ttaoiuinais how 
fast the lot st k m ah the \a\ down 1 c 1. 1 one of the two Minis- 
ters, who the pght tin 1 «■ » w is h it tiu p is*woul goes like 

lightning and t u h mo b* tons to lend foi lumstll while the 
going is good jn hoiust a* Inn sti.itun cannot duck a dis- 
honest Mnnstci hut hi lion s f Vinislu ( m d a guat deal to 
cleanup .idnhoiusi idimmsti ition, dla oul\ has the support 
of his Chief MimsUi. But w» Jia\t not Jiad 1 good Chief Minister 
since Mor.u 11 Do 11 and Chavan 1 « It for Delhi 11 k lot has set 
in, ltwillbeclifheult lowrcdil out 

The rot had set 111 m the Tmh in \11ltnes Corpoiatior also, 
especially ah r the ehanmai ship v s t iken away from an ad- 
ministrator and had he 1 p gjvr n b\ \< hi u to a pclitu tan without 
drive or reputation ?1 me > wt re late almost c\e ly time I had to 
take them; complaints by passe pjcts wck no longer at know* 
lodged, and safe Is b* ddi it gulatjons even on louiid runs were 
ignored. Thus when l lollapsed m the plane iiom Jodhpur to 
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Delhi there was no oxygen on board, the only medicines were 
mercurochrome and enterovioform tablets, the male aii>hostess 
was not trained in first aid and, far more serious, at Agra airport 
there was neither owqen nor medical facilities of any Lind 
which is why tluy h id to ladio for an an foice doctor to come 
and attend to me \t the spe cific rcqiu st of the Sc t re tary of the 
External Affairs Mmistiv to whom I mentioned this— as it is a 
lounst route and this pline wis filled with tldeilv \mcncan 
ladies on their w iv to the 1 i] Mali* 1 who must, by \irtue of 
tluir ycus, be i responsibility I v\iote t det ultd lepoil to the 
Chairman ol flu Inchiu \ulinis( orpor ition The Stentary of 
the Ixttiuil \llm> \lmistiN ftiwudtd ms i poll with an 
accomp'mwm* It \U i \ \( it la'ti, 1 hul not vet itcu\cd an 
acknowh elqcnie nt It t done m ipolow Me impiessurized 
planes like the 1) I ol ho 1 on this tun ut suj pi sul xt least 
tocarrvo'yqen I he In* In i \rhncs(oipo ition mslntpcon- 
trast to die % u tin n* owned bm cj ult s*\ i tie intern itional 
hue An Indi t lutein mm 1 wninxei \ c i\ ^oi ei it has now 
become bid m»l U tit* ml n eh i 1 l»\cl e on upt to boot I 
hail if e vpl tin 1 bv i n< lui^mt » v entixe w i ) < i mJns to be 
suic ol shod noli c l»» In * nfh h 1 1 1 in twoik tint, uni* «-s 
one bnbes th boe 1 m iluls < e h i tempo m hs to their 
relations one is bl nulls Id 1 th 1 die | 1 nns m full 

Howe 'it hi u is n llu i ii tin e) ( loriiq tion wJm I is foisted 
upon the id mill tiilun b\ v< opium > mil utkssness and 
wli <li is 1 u mo c d mi m t > the ti on* ol Inch «. di in how the 
Indian \u lines f oip >i Uion chsnoses ol ns m its oi wJnthei the 
gmn belt knjs si dim i li tun i \lumc pal Cerpoiator 
wants inonc\ 

Dunns; my tup to licn^d I fail ute two ciscs which I 
think llluMiatt b\ die conlMst betwreu them what I have in 
mind 

In one small u wn the ii il se i\ uit m divide of the sdmims- 
tration rceei\eel hom uis immednti superioi the older to de- 
cicasc nuinicipal i ite bee mse tin is wli xt the C lud Minister 
wants’. Un young in in pointed out that the Municipal by-laws 
did not proudr it i x Jten m m r itc s md th it it would be bad 
for the inumcipihy ‘Change the b\-laws, and ne\er mind 
about whit’s c;ood tin Clue l \ imstei w m ts this done 9 , was the 
answer. Lhc young man ulus d xnd asked fur pci mission to 
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jfeek the advice of the Secretary of the Department concerned* 
Permission was granted but the same orders were repeated by 
the Secretary, ‘This is what the Chief Minister wants, go and 
do it/ 

‘Not unless 1 get wiitten nrdti/ ictorted the spirited young 
man, standing on admuustramc procedure. His reason for 
being so stubborn was that Ik nc ulul tin mom \ to me lease the 
town’s wain supply I he Sr (trials m fused to issue a wilt ten 
ordei ; the young man a ski d i 1 lu " imld be pt i nutted to lecord 
on his note his .1“ ippmval ol tin sc hum and submit it for 
decision to the f hu I Mimstr t lnmst 11 11 sou want to sign your 
own! hum tl sou max said llu SumMiv 1 lu note duly en- 
dorsed by tin \ouiu i i in won up to tin ( lau MimsUt who 
return* d it with tin lnll< vwng not* m tin niaigm 4 Soii\. I did 
not know tin wi ag uii l tin b\-I iw, (atu cl tin oidu.’And 
instead of In at mg t«n >oun » ui ui nnliu lu moi turn ruled lum 
for ascholaislnp to tin t nittdMiti* 

In glaimg io n }f i S | to l» is tom u< ns *oiiug man was die 
senior (olUtloi 1 un* ill tl c sum ti •]) v\lio kept lumuiing 
his sails In tm vlums I ill ]iiia bo ^ ol Hi nj- tl \lulya Ghosh. 
I hail nut this nlmims'i in Nlon \\!i n tin u lad bem an 
industual stnkc in \lm b \IuUj ( ihudi had hr i u intc icstcd. He 
had iailid to intrifui ahltou'di bis duh it quin d lum to take 
steps to pi« m nt a Im ul 1 1 tin. pc k< \nd on thi'vrat of mine I 
found tin same adm u' lia tor sitting a p.i>*i\c onlooku, while 
a strike mum cud h\ \hl\a Ghosh's Inal hnithinan was 
thicaltrnng to pat ah < [u m Inchon .it Duigapui, the British 
steel null. Ilad tin (ollutoi mtufuid m tin smke Atulya 
Ghosh might h iu be < n disph a d. \ 1 1 , t t 1 m si, all that could 
lia\e happened as < out iqucnti i<> tli it lie would ha\c been 
transfened to an msaluhnoiis rlislmt witli inadequate educa- 
tion.d facilities loi his i Illicit r n 

Has conuption mm asi cl m J nclia 1 i I atiswi l is vcs. But one 
must not (\aggtian. llu multiplication cl contiols has in- 
creased the topi lot louup’ioi nd the public lias become 
more willing to bleak, quite optnlv, tin mou silly restrictions 
and the uimecessaiv laws Government is so fond of Thus ex- 
change control regulations are flaunted bv almost everybody 
because the public fr Is about foicign exchange icstiictions and 
the *P 9 form without which they cannot go abroad much like 
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people in Britain used to feci about pink petrol during and after 
the Second World War, something to be got without getting 
caught. Inflation and the multiplication of red tape has also led 
to more corruption; this is go\ eminent's own fault. Too many 
rules, above all too many unnecessary rules and too many 
changes in the rules must lead to medic ienc v and corruption. 

However, taking a long term \icw, mv guess would be that 
corruption will go down. Tlu vounger gene ration is fai more 
honest than thnr patents, lar mote determined to aigue wdth 
the sub-mspc ctoi instc ul ol bribing him. lodav Indians get the 
worst of all w or Ids. Flies tali tin insc kes vc ry conupt because 
they insist oil i ompai ing the rmc Is < s w itb Hi it.un foi honesty.If, 
to clicer them up, on** ' e nluies to %a\ there is 1 u h *»s coiruplion 
in India than in ltah, It, in en S will \mnua tlu\ get offended 
by the mere eonipansou \it tlu trulli lus some where in be- 
tween, India »s inott lion* t tli iti Italv, less honest than Fiance, 
and given lrnli tn eiuiuust inces it muiis a inn ulc that there is 
so mueh hone tv 1 <i\i diivcr< seldom < brat, one does not have 
to cheek the liot< 1 Ml ioi < xt i r in i.is, de bt. are considered so 
sacred that rluleheu w'U oo ( u pa\m* then p ire nts’^debts at 
extortionate i itisol 'hum si rathe* than repudiate them. r I here 
is a great dc ll of hisn h'unstx jn th^ people, and when the 
younger gcnnatic u gets mto io own u will fmd a great deal of 
support faun the mesi wlmau \e»\ epue k,it hading, respecting 
and supportin’ a good in in' md b\ ‘food nan' the Indian 
masses me an in hone st r i m 
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STEEL: THE BRITISH, AMERICAN 
AND RUSSIAN CONTRIBUTIONS 

*1 shall c \t il 1 th stul\oiM u ( scofhd a senior 

Butish oilu la 1 wLt i | imslu hi I it i i It \lil« magnate 
began to build a ski l mill in the in iklli ot tin Bihar 

j Jl'li 1< s «.! tll« tl*'I(fth( UIltU1\ 
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By 1970 India hopes lo make Mjtno 1 2 to 16 million tons of steel; 
an ambitious liopt indeed whin on*. wnumbeis that m 1964 
India did not niah* mot*. Ik. in (» nulli*>n tons and with great 
difficulty and with w istagi °f uun, m it* Mai and money. Yet 
there souns no ill* tnitisr. Out c «>n< liasd* nd* <lto industrialize 
tilt onlv \\a\ to 1* am how to uidiistii dn* is In industrializing. 
As Kamila C haudl ** tin mdustml sociologist, put it when 
distusane all tin mistaUs tint wo* mid* 111 the sin 1 expan- 
sion. ‘11 \ on do 1 itiuiU tin h< ion* s wit* 11 will th«s leain? 
India will onh leu nit 0111 Ik 1 (\pu.unr and liei mistakes. It 
takes time, Ilia' 1 ill R< m< mbri, >011 111 iht \\ ist base had the 
tunc to glow, «i ban not _,o* tl» it turn , this simply means that 
oui mduMiiah/ UK'ii 'oust mil* mi bt nioti w islet ul and expen- 
sive than it wa 11. lh« H*st 1 1 «. Ruv Siam too had a lot of 
waslag* , and tins 'on !> ul to imjioit 1 lo* «>J louigners. Theieis 
no substitute k* bnoiiiii" but dom*. *\«n d w» ate doing it 
wrong Utiltss w* h i\* m«hi tn d complexes w< c muot have a 
trul) uidustnal pi o’* *ai 1 it it tlu s u u \*ilh ittitudi > to caste, 
wnik, ot piodntiMtv Onh iluoucl. bring mdmtnali/ed can 
thepeopl* ton* in* da* fin induso id outlooks * 

In nj'jj iial.a pi o< 'u< ul i 1 million tons * 1 imrot st*tl. There 
wtre two mam sic 1 1 nulls J I S( ( ), tlu st< « l null Omit by Sir 
Jamslndji J it 1 at J uuslu ilpm » 1 Biliat wku h with its 1 million 
tons ot st*'l, was tl < Luge 4 in Asia and the Commonwealth; 
andllbf ( ) at BaMinnr, ne 11 ( ilcmta, luiibyaButish-Indian 
managing aeoio with >11 iiilpul ol al out {00,000 tons of steel 
and a small si* cl mill m tlu south. 

By n*uuie Inciia is a maker ol steel liuha has some of the 
world’s rich st and hugest d* po> »( non on 11 s< 1 vrs assessed 
at 8i,ooo million tons or aquaitu of the woildh teserves; it has 
limited amounts of c * 1 * ig coal and metallurgu al c oal but it has 
unlimited amounts of low giadt lugh-ash (ontint coal, which 
can be used afiei bet i b washed, as cokmg coal for making steel. 
In addition India has tnc other ingredients required as well as a 
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cheap labour force, a large enough core of mechanically 
people to process the steel into various durable consumer goods, * 
$nd a very large home market for steel and steel products. In fact 
'India has been importing large quantities of steel for years. 
According to experts India ought to be, after Australia, the 
^vorid's cheapest producer of steel. 

This explains why, as early as in 1948, two firms of consul- 
^ tants, one from Britain and one from the United States, were 
■ aSked by the Government of India to report on the possibility of 
setting up one 500,000 ton steel plant somewhere in India. 

India was quite justified in putting the expansion of steel into 
the core of the second Five Year Plan. Indeed, with wisdorrf of 
. hindsight, many critics have argued that steel ought to have been 
included in the first Five Year Plan also. 

However, for some obscure idiosyncrasy, none of the rational 
arguments were put forward by the Government of India when 
it did embark at first upon its steel expansion. Instead, the argu- 
ments used were that India must become self-sufficient in steel 
because a self-respecting independent country must be able to 
m anufacture the raw materials it needs and because stgel pro- 
vides a base for heavy industry. In addition Prolessor Bethel- 
heim, the French Marxist economist, argued in India that the 
main reason for choosing steel is that one cannot eat it. Professor 
Bethciheim’s argument is ruthless; making steel produces forced 
savings. 

No sooner had the framers of the second Five Year Plan 
decided on steel than they ran into financial difficulties. This was 
Government's own faul t. T 1 S GO and 1 1 S C O steel were much 
cheaper than imported stool but ever since the war the Govern- 
ment had financed steel imports through an Equalisation Fund. 
All steel, Indian and imported, was sold at standard prices; the 
difference between the landed price and the indigenous price 
was pocketed by the Government while lire Indian producer was 
only allowed a fixed and inadequate return on his investment. 
Thus, neither TISCO nor IISGO had been able to set aside 
reserves for modernisation, let alone expansion. 

The credit for pushing the Government of India into steel 
manufacturing goes to G. D. Birla, the leading Indian indus- 
trialist, disliked by the public and so distrusted by the Govern- 
ment that when C. D. Deshmukh was Finance Minister he used 
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to pride luxnself in public on nevct giving Biila an audience, 
Birla decided to plunge fiom textiles, jute, machinery and 
motor-cars into steel. He suggested to the Government oi India 
that he would sot up a pnvate steel null (oi which he would 
provide 10 pci coil of tlu capital llie u miming 90 per cent 
would have to come hom government guaiautced loans in 
India and abioad JW "iinatui JJ\ (n'\i inirunt's leaction was 
that it it guar ante e d 90 pu e ( nt oi (lu ip* m \ it should own the 
steel plant l lu 1 u ( th it 1 t »o\ 1 mm nt sir 1 1 null was in line 
with Nehufs i#u •Ji’ii 1» lit ( tli il t]*i stat< should control the 
means of piochuu mm lellu plmip duuh tli u since private 
capital was not loitln «n«n l>e\< id n) ]>u <1 nt, (lie new steel 
vcntuit would he in 1*11 pu mi 'uiu. 

Thus it w \* lht* 1 * 1! ui 1 j hud cu iuii moms lathu than 
any rigid h Hist ul omn v hit In ii<miiiII\ m Hi the Go eminent 
of India *tait a v iti man d d * » 1 mihist ' . p 1 dlt I to the exist- 
ing pnviti stnl 1 kltptiv it hui t .r 1 < ut o* ^ill-sustaining 
giowth l! 11 Si O 1 l|M Oh d h id < 11 ui h mom y c f their 
owntm ]>atid 11 i*Buhl id u *n * l U to lunl even a third of the 
niornv nt|unt(l th l» umuimui vui<JjI mvir h vr gone into 
stcil S(cil»i)iiin w 1 it tl 111 lot nl mu ol 1 1 it experience 
of u\il si 1 uils and politicians thkf md both h id enough on 
then hands without iddino sud to ihtii mam headaches. But 
Bnla huh d In t'x s iin*iit 1 oi o ) • » t tl 11 1 sun 1 * aded by a 
scmoi oJJku! ^ fiuoul (hi ibulopul woild shopping for a 
500 000 ton st< 1 1 j 1 nit 

In Judi * ii ul ph iits / Ion 1^11 1 sell u ti, thunk* to tile 
convutibh suiting b il mu > a< un.ul ittd in Bntam duringthe 
war ( 1 ltic s ol tht inch in pi in %<usi)in«tl it India ought to 
spend mou mrnuv noac! 11 k mission 1 1 out with high hopes. 
However, tlu \iiuni ins who \v*h jusi it com ung fiom a major 
steel stuke win not mtinstul, tin B itish on tlu othu hand 
were lulls booked up with the 11 own t u * istriu lion] nogramme. 
Only the Gc rmans showed sona mtt rui 1 h» y wuc very eager 
togetbuk nto w oild marl t l vuu keen to invent outside 
German) 111 case the cold war wanned up. 1 h» firms of Krupps 
and Demag. wcll-knov n names m tin steel world, got together 
and offhned to set up a 500.000 ton steel plant m India on a 
partnership basis w tlx the Gov u nine nt. 

No sooner had the German ch al been announced than the 
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Russians decided to score a political victory in the Cold War. 
' Unsolicited, they offered India a i million ton steel plant package. 
Naturally the Government of India accepted. Not to be out- 
done the Biitish steel industry, at the instigation of the British 
Government, suddenly found it possible, despite the pressing 
calls of rcconslrue tion, to foun a rousoi tium in oidei to tender 
for a thiid steel plant, also ol i million tons on turns apparently 
as attractive as the Russians. 

This is how, h> fluke, chance .mil coupetitivc coexistence by 
1956 the Government of India found itsdf saddled with no less 
than three stcc I plants ol 1 million ton*. tad) (the German mill 
had meanwhile In cn double di all tluct to be started more' or 
less at the same tunc . In addition, because of the emphasis put 
on the expansion ol stee 1 eluun » tnc *> e ond J u < Ye u Plan, botlr 
TISCO and 1 Ibt O bad tic tide d to double the 11 capacity, with 
help fiomiutetn.iUoiial Imam c iindensititenbv the Government 
of India. Thus, bv the end ol llu s<cund 1 ivc Ycai Plan India 
was to protlue c i« ailv f« million tom of st< c I mote than lour times 
as much as at tin beginning Such tin \panm 11 v\ as b< mud to put 
a great strain uMon Man < icsonne* ■ 1 in-.pt 1 1 • icc tiicstv, coal 
and al>ove all named 1 nmpovw 1. 
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Rourkela. In toy} a Mtmoi.mdum ol Vvk ration was diafted 
between the Goumimnl c<i India and hiupp>-l>emag. The 
West Gennan qnvemme ut was not involve J m the negotiations. 
The rontiaet w n 'o’ a plant coding 800 million rupees; tire 
German consultant* can to e»c t a le< ol it million lupees. In 
addition thev would have equity paiti* ip.ition using in propor- 
tion to the volume ol purchases ol equipment 111 Germany to a 
maximum of qy million 1 upr c s in Ge rman money. 1 he Kaupps- 
Demag project repot t, worked out m the minutest details and 
submitted in 193}, was finally accepted m 1953. It v r as for a 
half million ton plant. However, in the meanwhile tne World 
Bank had sent a team to study India’s steel requirements and 
had recommended that India should pioduce 6 million tom of 



THREE STEEL SISTERS 

Jfcogai steel by 1960-1. Until the report of the World Bah£ 

' Indian steel requirements had beat grossly underesti^tt^r 
On the strength of that report the Government of India ask£dj 
Krupps-Demag to revise their plan and to prepare a blue print; 
for a one million ton plant. The revised plan was accepted eariyk 
in 1956. By then, however, the Government of India no longer 
wanted German equity participation because the Industrial' 
Policy Resolution specified that steel should be in the public,; 
sector. From being participants Krupps-Demag became mere 
consultants, wliilc the responsibility for carrying out the erection- 
fell upon Indian civil sen-ants under the aegis of Hindustan . 
Steel, the Government corporation created by the Government 
to run the steel plant. 

With expansion, costs had naturally got to be revised; the' 
plant was now ex, >ectcd to cost 1,200 million rupees; the foreign'' 
exchange required for imports from Germany rose to 890 million 
rupees; the revised plant was to produce steel according to anew 
process railed 1 ,D and the finished steel was to be rolled into 
sheets. The rate of interest originally agreed with Krupps-Demag 
on all sums outstanding was 6{ per ccnr. This was subsequently 
revised for half the amount to per cent. 

Bhilai . The Russian agreement for a one million ton steel plant 
was signed in 1955. Russia was lending India £40 million for 
the imported equipment, and charging a-J per cent for the loan, 
which was to be repaid in twelve years. The total cost of the 
plant was to be £ 1 05 r : I!io>i. The Russians in addition agreed 
to give 27 per cent of the smaller engineering jobs to Arms in 
India in order to save foreign exchange. The Bhilai contract was 
a package, deal, the Russians being responsible for everything 
and undertaking to t rain Indians at all levels for all the required 
jobs. The United Nations Technical Assistance Programme was 
to assist in helping to train Indians in Russia. In all 686 Indians 
were to be trained in the Soviet Union. 

Durgapur. The British project at Durgapur was very similar to 
the Russian one at Bhilai. It wa .or one million ions of steel 
ingots; its cost was £103 million; the overall rate of interest 
. agreed upon was 1 per cent above Bank Rate.* Of this money 
£15 million was lent by the. British Government and £11*5 
. million on easy terms by a consortium of britxsli banks under a 

/ * * T}us in tact has varied from 5) to 8% hut has avrtaged between 34 and 6%. 
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letter of credit Thirteen Bnlish engineering firms formed a con- 
sortium called ISCON to build the plant as a ‘turn-key’ job 
under the supervision o( International Construction which acted 
as a clerk of works for Hindustan Stec 1 * 

Rourkela, Bhil u, Durgapui h i\ ( four things in common All 
three coirn undei Hindu tan Steel, the autonomous boaid set 
up by the Mmistn ol S 4 e< 1 for tlu pm nose of tlu sti drxpmsion. 
All three have it tht Ik jc) iCjciki il M inigci appointed by the 
Minister who usu dl\ t noos s \ ^ in r d idnimisti itoi fiom the 
Civil Service to till tin post \11 time cie designed to produce 
one million tons of skel im/ts ind In\e built into llitn blue 
prints, loom foi tin the v r*pmsiou Rourkdi hnweur difieis 
from Blnlai and Dm^ipi in tli t i u si mon sophisticated 
method for ni il in did in mum 1 it Hu i i u < it si plastitatod 
finished pioclutl 1 in il* ill tint < pi mis li ul to be b lilt fiom 
scratch m the irnel lit of n \\b u 1 he idr al 1 >c it n foi a steel 

plant was it Dm i|in ii We 1 b u il the sm eu^inallv 

selected loi tl » pimr < |v\ lie W lo \in lie ui consult mts 

Howevti, tin ( ti mi w n tto se ut cl *1 ( n i urnst and 

labour umist in W Pen i 1 t i s ii t te | t tl < u j 1 ut there, 

they chose Romki h t is i i » i l I h Pi ssj u s \ v inted to 

locale then punt I'm nu 1 ut ) b ( Kt a *lf dun Chief 

Mimste i diet nc t \ ml Ru s i ( i 1 i elt < k i be 1 d < nougli 

trouble alu m\ wild s lc i d ( e u mi u i in l the n tugee s hom 
Last Pakisl u it si lb i 1 eh u <el l ioe it the Russian 
plant at Rhil u m I n i I b M lePo Pr i *esi \nd this is 
how the RiPisl v e m« i » i ime l e ] it mie \ ue lblt to get 
die best lontit I >i i i >e » h d \ i l un^ n il luout The 
best site oil tht < j ill i i mi Re il i id die iu in i ulway line 
(which mm tine u^ i ll ih« t 1 u pi mts it n ti p of ilu iron 

oieandtlu ee il it i nt u ll t dee tiki v »>t the Dmiodai Valley 

Corpoiation md w thin w ill u dpt i ue ot tiu bi« coke ovens 
built bv the West In il ( t nimi ent nt u the Motnon Dam, 
one of the bg d ins eii tlie I) moelii \ iJHx Coinoration, the 
veiy dam which sup] Ins Dm i pm with its w iti r, in addition 
it is on a 70 null Ion > 1 m il winch hnk^ Ihug »pui wi*h tlu port 
of Calcutta 

tor ill time sted plants tlu jungle had to be cleared, roads 

* A turn 1 \ pi u t is imu icli 1 to bt 1 t dtd evil U i clunt who will then 
operate it lum tit 
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had to be built orimpios ed, the lailway lines had to be doubled, 
more waggons had to be piovidcd, port facilities had to be 
unpiovcd to take care of die heavy equipment, electncitv had 
to be proud* d and i township h ul to bt built m such a way that 
it would not only house the stall but lx < ipable of expansion 
when the sted ]>1 \nt !>■ c< im the fo o* du imhistnal complex 
which, lrom iutilnus <nd c be am lls to cn«miiiun», they are 
meant to Ik 


BHI1 \1 R 1 ( IP! lOR SI CCESS 

Im Blnl u i >iHi tv s I vi I tli ink * > tin loi si ,ht of 
the Russi ms w hi n st t ib n iespon ib * foi tin ruction as 
well as lli< con n issi nu^ f die pi mt i to mnimi/c those 
hazauls vv* u h dw i\s n i ip m\ \< nh i< s < n th s sc ah , (speci- 
ally in ir undue 1 ! \i i ] < c ui 0 Indue! when tin Russians 
agiudin i<)bj \ > b i 1(1 i in ilion u u '•ltd pi mt it Bokato, 
om of then a turn t ns u 1 it I'i tin t\ ( < 1 td the Indian 
firm ot consult i its wb > 1 \ d< u nil* h oJ tl < oielu ninny work 
on the pioiert should In d puisulv it’i du\ mcl (lay alone, 
would assume usjk lisilmilv 

TJu eont a twi 1 * i wcllv*/ ppccluj ipukuu ixanbcde- 
visedwilln ivkum I c ninuni ill vulin \ft,cv<nso, 
die plant wa conmh l 1 • l^litci ) mo itlisl ite in lcoslsiost from 
i i billion to „ bilhouji 1 i H tin u w i>nc se nut il\ no pi ess 
campngn no qu« ti ns in I\ rn mint 1 e i i both the delays 
and the ns in u> t i lut ti n Iiu 1 1 i imompitiiuc winch 
the Indnns pul me! t> Ircp quid wluli tin Russian*, being 
disciplin d pi litie d i us ion i Hs did not i mpl un about it m 
public Indud, e ich lime i boMlui ek Iiu uintd to strangle 
the piojut khiusiuluv would cil>l< \cluu j v t son illy and 
sometlung w ulel bi eh n Hi is v n tin non-oie nunc tied to 
Bhilai fell down on ns s< he dulc Rusm in en^muis took it o\er 
and did not elm<u 1 mu lor tliur work 

Once die coutiaet *\ is signed the Russi ms who were supply- 
ing a standard plant Jicir own foi m of PL o wue quick to 
provide all the most detailed blue punts Ic i wliat an American 
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steel expert has called ‘the best designed steel mill for continuous 
production’ he had seen ‘anywhere in the world, including 
America and Russia. 9 

The first time I visited Bhilai was in iq^. Everybody was 
busy turning the jungle into a ste e 1 complex. 

There were cianes evetywheir. r I lie jungle looked like the 
quai of a busy port; then* woe small uancs, mobile r ranes, 
giant cranes, overhead cianes, lift cuius. I was told that five 
of the biggei curies had lx on sent to help to unload material 
from the Russian ships which had been hanging about the poit 
of Vizagapatnam waitiup to lx unloaded. The Russian motto 
was that one mmt not do K li m ] wjiat eanbt clone by machine 
and that it p i>s to lia\e mou, mae him s, just m e ase. 1 lie loan of 
cranes to the Indian port authoutie s was a good example 

Leaving nothin" to clianec tin Russians h.id t>kcn immense 
care to blue punt e\ei\thing lioin the *t»iwmg of a screw to 
the digging ol a uoh in the giound. \s <»m Rusaarn \plamcd to 
me, ‘In Russj i too we ha\« had to put up plants m undti- 
developed aitas, so we au us* it to planning even detail, it 
pays. 9 Then weie alnadv ux»,oou volume s of je bbih{^ sheets at 
Bhilai and me it we icon then was 

On the advice of the R Lilians i liticlu^t m Suel had given all 
the civil engine ' i mg woiks to one e mtuntoi Hindustan Con- 
struction, tlu beet in liidi i wine h was lollowmg the* Russian 
blueprints unde i f aitiul Soviet snjx \i jop. 

Everywheu t lit "it iti t e ue n» n ue.iils w <■ in evidence. 
Thus the idiaet k\ bucks wine h had 1 ad »u be uupoiteel fiom 
Russia to lino the bla t furnaces wen packed individually in 
brown papci md slicked m sir iw bcfoie benur ciated. ‘You 
treat these hi ic k > is if the v wai pe it lies/ I tease el a Russian 
who protested indiviuanth , ‘Hne h udl\ am buck gets broken, 
they* aie veiv ospensn e and in shon supplv the world over. 9 In 
Bhilai breakage wa j pu tent at, unst iej per eont m Duigapur 
where die Inn ks we ie *.iaU d m >ti aw but without brown paper. 

At Bhihu eve iv Russian e\en the mason had an Indian 
understudy. The theory was that whtncvrr the Russian fe.lt he 
could hand over the' eiperation of a paiticular function to his 
Indian understudv he wemld do so - but the Russian and not 
the Indian was to be sole judge of the time* when this would 
happen. Training Indians m the Soviet Union in anticipation 
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of Bhilai's requirements had been slowed down by the Govern- 
ment of India’s failure to recruit personnel in good time. How- 
ever, once recruited the Indians were given a very thorough 
training indeed. For one thing there ate no patents or trade 
secrets in Russia and so tlie> were allowed to learn everything 
the Russians themselves knew ; since steel plants are Government- . 
Owned in Russia, they were allowed to learn by doing— instead ■ 
of learning by watching, as is so often the case with private' 
enterprise. Finally the Russians who had obviously plunged in 
all earnest into ‘Operation Steel' had managed to communicate 
their sense of dedication and urgency to the Indians. Bhilai, 
whenever I visited it, struck me as a buzzing beehive; making 
steel was so much the all in all that there was no time over for 
indoctrination. Thus when I attended the Russian language, 
class the teacher instead of teaching Marxist dogma had con- 
tented himself with collectivizing Lej ardin de ma tante, ‘The sun 
shone on the cooperative harvester as the cooperators, singing 
gaily, harvested the cooperative’s crop/ 


ROURKELA: RECIPE FOR FAILURE 


Thanks to the combi” d ignorance of the Government of 
India and of the German participants, the Rourkcla contract 
was so drawn up that only by a ndracle could things have gone 
well. 

First of all the Germans had no experience of building in 
India and both Krupps and Dcmag, known throughout the 
world as they are for the quality of their manufacturing, were 
quite new at erection and had never before built a steel plant. 
Secondly, it is never a good idea for one’s supplier to be one’s 
Consultant at the same time especially when one tliird of the 
orders placed in Germany have to be placed by the consultant: 
with himself. In order to keep an eye on Krupps-Demag Hin-. 
dustan Steel had appointed a Yugoslav steel engineer as its clerk ' 
pf works. The choice was unfortunate. Nationalism was bound , 
vjo, come into play and his criticisms were, so the Germans 

i 
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argued, sharpened by memories of the German record in 
Yugoslavia during the Wai . 

But all of this was notlung compared to the fact that, accord- 
ing to the contiact, no less than thiity-five engineering firms in 
Germany and seventy civil engineering In ms m India and 
abroad weic involved in the cuction ol the st< < I plant and that 
no piovision was madt loi the com missioning of the plant 
once its piodue turn had been established \ package deal would 
have been minute h mou desirable hr both side 

In the end, as could have bun (xpcctcd, Rouihtla was com- 
letcd thnt>-sj\ months hr hind sehc duh while eoMs went up to 
ell ovu two billion inpus RriMions bctvvun tin Germans 
d Hindustan Stul wu< but questions m Paihamcnt were 
(Lunt aiuUcatlmu tin (mm ms did not hesitate tocomplaui 
it Indian itn it < Kin v and time was muc u t ruth on both 

'■•Girniiii << i *r«u tins we u nol lisponsdh (oi slapping 
the ((juiptmiit to Kcuik'hi tin w is tin usponsibihly of 
^^adustan btu 1 Io mornm it< eh spit la in t book shipping 
space Ilmd ist m St< < ) set up an iKk* mb u\< a '♦tvcrthcless, 
maclunu) (lupMurh uuv d 1 iU or tl < nl ^ io s >m« muddle, 
was unloaded in Pu wi >n<» j)o \ i • 1 >i lchvd m the customs. 

Oil the civil ( 0 >nn(Mfi sun di nnnldk was tun woise, 
largelv buausi c oph of the he \ wori li id been nun b\ Hin- 
dustan Stctl t»» an ItkIi n hum it’d who had neither the 
expenenu noi tin qinpn c nt n ( uiv ni his job IhcGovcin- 
ment of India bad to bah 1 tin < m < olle ctmg c epupnn nt horn 
vanous ol its i vn mi hi p> ip« ( picjcct* and to lend lnm 
money Iverwo mucheMn civilni^iinumg aoik^at Rouikcla 
wuc sub-stand ud hid to be lepaucd and wc ic to continue to 
give tioubh aftu tin * oiii t 1c <t< n oi Ju pi mt \nd in a steel 
mill wliuh specializes m tin miniil utnu »1 flat pioducts the 
civil engineering worts u< fun nunc vital than m an oidinary 
steel mill lx cans' so nine li of tin ground lias io be pu pared to 
carry theverv lean; and lie aw cold if tiling nulls 

The fust tune I visitc d Rom he la was in i<) ,b on my way to 
Bhilai. Although the Cm man contiact had been signed two 
years beloie the Russian one both sites wuc at about the same 
stage of development because changes in design and size had 
retarded the beginning of the woik at Rouikela. 
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Crates of all descriptions were piled up in any order all over a 
couple of miles. As far as the eye could see lay stores of all kinds; 
one could hardly walk and it was not possible to ride in a jeep 
for the pile-up. How could an\bod> find what he was looking 
for, was my fust thought. In the absence ol uanes— nobody had 
remembered to oidi i uam s to unload, suite eianes for unload- 
ing are not pait ol (h< u< e turn pioc ess it w »s ptactically im* 
possible to nio'e tin tuiinnls clutteied 1>\ the railway. The 
Public Relation i Ohio i win nad e nut to meet tm off the ttain 
infoimed me that tlu\ won waiting Jui a uanc to aime fc soon*; 
as a matte t c'l h\t, h add# tl L\ c 1\, Sw have one small crane, 
it had to b< moiuiti din i tree k nd M is woikin > somewhere'; 
his hand swept iV Mumps p nnt r < r tow aids tin tai side ot the 
statiou. fc l lu tioub 1 ! is tl it tl < In iu w'm li Jias got hold of the 
crane idus* ) t ]< i« 1 »r n u tl bung stuck again The 
engmcci of that him m\s Iu is not gomz h be held bac k on fits 
schcduli b\ lie me P turns elottu \\ t puked out way with 
considu abb vlnbuihs P&imndi a paipe ol c * lies, item rods, 
pipe's, ruts, eurint bi » t< \« ik < 1 Mu d 4 »n^ e flue where the 
tin Yugoslu n nn u \% ioimm Oil the w**\ wc* passed a 
tcnipoiar\ hut supnmi I 1 b\ (i »t* s pilid o lejli that it looked 
like a little jn.t in a touMn 1 miUusii * I lu PRO seeing my 
leatiion isplannd ili.i r ie tunnan e out: ae. tens wlio^e office 
this panic ul u but w s, did not ti ail me me! had masted on 
biing’iigise rst'i ngn #ntii siding low un tho\ e ould keep an 
eye on it, nn »pi i t,\i l li i tin e «|ui| me lit would lx needed 
latu. ‘He iu 1 ! 1 1 u lx ^ el IjOcti tie PR C) \ as m no mood 
to jest. He w<*- 1 i bom liapp’c t I uvng to take a journalist 
round and worked abc u< wind i n» <rbt writi 

The Yugosla\ va-i >loe m itnpe ‘somm . II* had to keep in 
ordeT thnt\-li\c Oemi m linns aM <pi n veiling with each other 
foi piioiiU ol mu , unloading and en J engineering works so 
that tln'Y eopld «e t ilu ul \% illi (lu it i it 1 1 » n anu go home. ‘Life 
here is ver) pnmitrw and tlu\ ai« not hupps , who can blame 
them. Beside the n fn ms dc li\ e i V ^ooels m Get many on time 
but then there «»re nnnunse <lcli>s in shipment and customs 
clearance, and inoic a* uning still it often happens that crate 2 
arrives long befoie \iate t. r Ilnv don't know whrir to stack 
things, and thcic ate < iauc<. I immediately a^ked for cranes 
when I came but the ie ts an all-India shortage of cranes and it 
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takes a long time for cranes to arrive from abroad ! The Geftnatu 
here are bad enough without Krupps-Demag who are not Co* 
operating as they should. Now that they are no longer partners 
they are not interested in the scln dulc of works or the outcome.* 
He took me to sec sonu of the excavations, they were flooded by 
the ram and smci no pumping equipment had b< cn provided it 
would take time to dum tilt e'cavalions, especially since un- 
loading tlu pumps would not lie t is\ . ‘Our tailwav station is so 
cramped that it is cliiluilt to bun* more equipment, fust we 
must most what 1 * then Be bides there in not < nougli railway 
waggons and we Ime te>w ut sonu tunes loi wetkslor a booking. 
Hindustan Steel ('peels ine to ptilonn miracles,’ gioanea the 
Yugoslav, ‘but 1 lnv< noe mdolovu the i mwi\s. 1 he railways 
are behmel in doubling tin lira md tlu v h i\ e no w iggons/ 

Ihecxaspii itionolthc Geimaus pulicululv of tin Kiupps- 
Demag repose in itnr wi ptlpable Ineywen highly con- 
scious that tin ii u p \i ition w n it ii i md v t the \ too were 
helpless indlli n i it uinln ie icMou w »s t « blunt the Govern- 
ment of Inch i leu < \o dnu» 

My next % ixi t t * Re fiikeli t\* > v u 1 \U » ((maided with the 
lighting of the In til stlei ne ' twelvtin ntlis I ehm l schedule. 
No soontr lit it dt \elop el In i nc mt md 1 d to Ik closed. 
Io make lor addin n ii u« uni n ti >us d e pic-lion plant could 
not cast all tlu pj»ii(i {totnein I he ojki Uot el the casting 
apparatus wei not folb i m u c ) ti a» tlu t itc ot breakage m 
the easting piocess \ t pi poulucti n \ei\ low However, coin- 
pandwuhnn nd' siidieie \uk \a i improvement tin certain 
fields 1 1 mount un o( tium lK h id tie e n ele ire d, thtic were 
cranes, the i ulw hue li ie 1 bieii doubled die e wa* a proper 
railway st it ion, tlu towndup w is t tkin s di ipt some unfinished 
steel wa^ l»t itu pro lueeel inel ttuie was oielei on the site, gone 
were iht rilteiN I 1 e u lies the Ik mis, the bucks, and one 
could mi ui an e through in a jtep \e ui tlu It >s politic ally the 
mess was is bid is < ur linn had been l at** questions m 
Parhamcnt bee an Kiupps-Dtimg had flown tud class, six 
bncklavcrs fieun Get mam it enormous cost m wages and per 
diem allow me e s, to be p nd by I Iindustan Steel m addition to the 
terms of the existing conti ae t. 

This had sliried Indian opinion m no uncertain fashion, 
especially since indi i had by then t un into its foreign exchange 
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crisis and was alicady imding it difficult to finance existing 
commitments. Krupps-Demag’s defence was that these six 
bricklayers were specialists m the erection of tall industrial 
chimneys and could not be found in Inch i (In Bhilai the Rus- 
sians had included then bneklavus m the package and in 
Duigaput tlu \ had m far t ht e n m i i.ite d lc c dh ) 

Whuic\crl\isilt tIKnuiLil alun w is some mess ind tensions 
were alwa\ s as tint k is i rhiuoc < n >> s 1 ulc I Ins st itlung desenp- 
tion comts from i lc mud slud> uiulcinkcn at Columbia 
University In two Indi m <cononn>ts * 

Hie hist p bit ms i >*• \h 1 »h silt h d in In c* m id and en- 
larged to auuTrun lu lit it t 11 n ipt<it\ nil seetial by- 
produit nl tut tlur h id n it b cn it upl it i i id ill\ In the 
absence of si ii « < il 1 n 1 1 1 > * i i it u It* j 1 k inp of i on- 
liacls was ei 1 1 1 i il itr i t 1 j it ii tl\ w it > ini vpmtneed 

contiactoi li i Idiuon K i I t 1 1 1 n t d its i c i il Manager 

fivt lams in i\ m u l \ < mei ii < >n ijinun in ucd costs 
men as< cl sin i I t > i r mil u r ij s to n\ i x n million 

lupcts \ nt 1 t) i i ij 1 t u 1 hi u < « i n >t tlj< plant was 
deLrw cl \ of i i i i i» tic 1 1 m i is dnti si/ the cold 
rollim' null Ji d i t j mi in t j 1 n d th is < 1 tiding die tune 
lag to a mi limum i t id 

As each see turn w* nimi | > hull m tin (j> nn ms handed opera- 

tions o\ir in Umd j t m Mu 1 1 I l ilti i ii i\ i pio\c n its r ipacitv to 
produce ispei pcii m » 1 \i i ,»oit< d in i )bi that out of 

the tln» c 1 1 isi f mu it* s j < < w I n >t Iil put into opu it ion ‘unless 

the slaglidl unkic 1 < u 1 1 ti i i uu\< el the icmain- 
mg two fujn it t \ n } i nl n onl> ih mt > o > t m j month as 
against bo nn t jn )l ju^ ii m pr > d i* t lit turn they wire taken 
over from the (icin u 

Ihcrc was i r i i s nil i o* ullcrl \ oikti , nrl ucians and 
sectional In id I m ii unin^ pio n i mis it tn us pi me cl to be in- 
adequate lit i i ui t n i i >1 th nl ml v is b *ow pti as spares 
were m shoi 1 siijiplv i nt uni Iihium in sj nil uiei oi import 
orders wa> not app tnitri m in ho i i um branch^ of the 
Government of India an J be nisc uti n au c si iff did not have 
adequate auth ntv to id U present tioubh sometimes . 
there were di ficienuis n eo il bet mse oth< r pl u b had not been 
brought into production is sc lie dult el (w aslici ih) 1 1 w w also found 

* Public 1 1 u national 1 >« vc l t mint F u in mcr i Rc^e ich Piojcct ol the Col- 
umbia TJmvcisit> Law Sc u »l Rerx rt Nt 9 Public Internal) and Development 
financing in Inch 1 New \ < rt T ulv 1 of) \ 
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that some West German supplies of machinery and equipment were 
not up to specifications. To add to all these points, labour morale was 
poor, and there was considerable absenteeism, lack of discipline and 
overstaffing There wcie also inadequate communications and trans- 
portation facilities 

The m t effect ol all tht sc fac tor ■> w as U » raise costs, both capital and 
curient, to reduce output todamai»« lilt plant 18 h v\ as stated at 
the ministc rial le\cl that Hour 1 ela » ould not be rated with the other 
two steel plants 

The German re ae tioii was om of astonishment 1 Mutually these 
feelings weic embodied in tht Sohtm Report, whc*c amuidtd\cr- 
sion was desc the J h the mnstse nm * niche lint nt of me iliucne valid 
mismanage rne nt in the tu il of sit < l-m ik m ’ At one *ta* T e m early 
1962 the I)e ve lciptiit nt \ d ( iinnutce »fthe Pundesta* decidcdthat 
the Ihirel PI in ■ '»u»i » 11 1 Romk i 1 t > 1 « t inillion tons of ingot 

capacits should it be 1 nde »t ik# n unul aft* 1 tlu ] 1 ini is m tailed, 
had leached it opum d l« 1 1 of p*od if cion 


Dl’R(> \l»l R II MJ’ \\ \Y HOI SE 

Oi the line » nic i<«u Dm mm mi dit *e lii\e I e e n tlic most 
successful It hide e sal in* mil lnu 1 the loeaboti, the ab- 
sence ofhmgn^e baiMvis mil abe m all the l»ct that both 
Britons and lndi on luid » 1 miimau In >wled«e oi ea»h other. 
Indeed, knowin^ lu w m in* lip tin * c 1 in h' U*m\t the cup 
and the lip tin I#i»tis'] 1 \ 1 oi\*n thunschc comleitable mar- 
gins in otdci not to be ueu eel cl l dim he lunrl schedule and 
they w r cit able to pie ui » bo n Indn 1 1 111 put whuli, for the 
Other two plants, h \ 1 to mu e I e»m djo ad. 

Howevei despite all these hmll-m advantages Durgapur was 
to eme rgo h ill wax hetweindu helium peiloimaiuc of Bhilai 
and the shamble -» oi Romkc) 1 lie bluin* (01 1 null of what 
went wions at Dmcapiu * ills upon Hindustan Steel err rather 
the Steel Ministry lot Hmdustiii Steel has ne\ci been more 
tlian a half e mptv she II ah the d e isions winch matter are taken 
in Delhi by tlu Minister and las suittai), not b\ tlic Boaid. 

♦The Soheen Report prepued bv J t West Germans, estimated *he tost of 
setting things right at some 100 million rupees 
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When the Durgapnr project was being discussed Sir Erie 
Coates, who headed the British Steel Mission, wanted to include 
in the conti act an elaborate training scheme for election and 
commission similar to the Russi m oru But the Minister ^aid no. 
There were othei tinuhl* s as mdc t d at Blul 11), and as a result, 
despite the lonjloitablc mu gins and the special know-how, 
Duigapur was c ompli ti cl t( n months bt hind sr lu dull and costs 
rose from flic i^imitul 1 i , billion to 2 billion nipccs. (At 
Bhilai the v rose from j 1 1 dhon to 2 billion 1 

Ihe fust turn, tluu a isical ti« ubU it Ding ipui, wlicie the 
erection hid hidirrto l/un p'o<nissmg smoothh, was in 1058 
whvii tin firm ol Sun >n ( .no vu ]c r down b\ its Indian 
associate Cement ition Pit ] m I sonic ri tin c i\ il engineering 
works wliuh hid bun pul iot win fc mid missing. It was 
ob\ious tint dun lu I bun iui supervision on tlu pait of 
I SCON ( oduc+i pil « wb li < light to haw bun dm cu into 
the ground to n mu a ll < ISk 1 Horn nidi slmfswm cither 
missimroi snoitu man tlu spcuhi iiion Son c s wgingh id taken 
plan , ISC ( >\ hid »t 01m piomwd nc t onb t > make good 
but to stan I g 111 t 1 lu tmw 11 1 1"< d 1 lus «nuht to have 
bun mmigh to m<is(\ t \ I od but Millions. bitwun Hiltons 
and Indians it On T p \ in n, In 1 th it Niliiu, who nalur- 
alh ic lie cl u, mi m >*} ( id 1 idc'iluuul 1 sc idnnu att ick on 
the Butisli pi ur in P ih nent I [ « Butsh who writ furious at 
having hw 11 single u i t kij urci nng ib 1 unsi iko happen and 
that tlie onh turn v I k b inrttr >s is di it nns ikts should be 
discos i nil in ti n mu 1 tn in 

Howuu tin pi 1 u 1 w 1 nod i«ig c o np m d with what lay 
in stoic bn imr ^ ij in o ( (ii(K i 1 j id I on < imid out, and 
foi this lioiibl d 1 111 ide p it ¥ < 1 tin t» unmg ptogi mime was 
to be blamt d 


TRAIN IN(j Til 1 M \KLRs OF STEEL 

The dxflt r< nu s in tlu ippioaeh to ti <imuii? at Bhilai, Durgapur 
and Rouilcla aic most inline li\t and piovidt an object lesson 
for developing counting on how best to industrialize However, 
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it must be said in fairness to all that some of the features which 
make Bhilai’ s training perfect cannot be duplicated outside 
Communist countries, even when trainees are taken under the 
wing of a government, be it democratic or totalitarian, for so 
long as private enterprise has its say, training must— unless it is 
of already highly train* d people - be somewhat limited. Never- 
theless training at Rourkela and Durgaput ought to have been 
given iar greater important e than it wa c . 

At Duigapur, tit spite Sir Liu Coati s’ pita, lit) provision 
whatsoever was made loi what would h« nptn to the plant after 
all the parts hul bttn built and stt working. Durgaput was a 
tum-kev ]ob, anil onto the kev had bttn tumid it was to be 
handed ovti, to tin tliaige of Indians, llu re had oi t ourse 
been sonit soil of tiaimng piogiammt loi tin tngmttis who 
had been it mutt cl b) 1 Imdnstan Stt « 1 • ltlu i on tlitn university 
degree in tngmeeimg or In poutlung lioin 1 ISC.O, the Tata 
plant at ]amsht tlpur. an l v annus tiitnut t nng Innis in India. 
The rt cruitnu nt was •.oil' mi", hkt all Govt mint ut recruitment 
under similut cirtiimst.mt s from f*«* ikfttts Tirst tire en- 
gineering gMtliiatt lit di fiotn his h. ok and m India engineer- 
ing studn s an in >stl\ tlont thimiji but I -1< arm? g betaine of 
the lack oi lahoi iloi\ f it ilmtsi n not an engineer ui the true 
vocational seust and 1 1 U 1 < m- to l <t im out on rlit floor of 
the shop. On the otlu i lurid puatbug in mi istabltshtd and 
growing industn s must, with lit touip.ualrwl) low scales of 
Govetmnr nt p is , in' an that ( u»\ c ■ unit nt is gt itmg the second 
rate who, if flit v an in fldli - ig< <1 hast risen as lai as they will 
ever rist or wiio if tins m si ill \oung,u ili/r dint this will not go 
much fin tin r . Hint isol toms, tlx ivtiptionof tin oddidcalist 
who is piepaied to wtul limit , on kss pav tor tlit good of his 
country. Blit suit c u is not possible t > slat! tlm t steel plants with 
ideahsts the gieatrst cart must ht gptn to training so that, 
once tompltud, tin sit s 1 plan Is c m tun a> well as can be ex- 
pected. Since it talcs lougci to tiain senioi men than it does to 
build a steel plant, thought must be gnt n to wavs and means of 
finding people who can run the plant while the voungcr men 
grow into season*, d eiigmcci s capable ol taking o\ ci . 

At Duigapur and indeed at Rouiktla no thought what- 
soever had been given to who would run the plants. The train- 
ing of the youngei engineers had been left to the goodwill and 
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conscience of the British and German firms supplying equip* 
inrat to the plants. In addition some tiaining had, in the case of 
Durgapur, been organized by ISGON. The trainees who had 
been sent to Btitam enjoyed their stay cnoimouslv; they felt at 
home in a country where thr > knew the language, they went to 
the theatre and the cinema, they made ft lends and learnt as 
much as tlic\ could, watching otln t people wmk m the plants. 
They weie »eldom, d evir, allowed to operate delicate or costly 
equipment, and ti id< seirotswcic le.iloush guuided fiomthem. 

In Get mans the ti .inm« r li id bun lcs>- satisf letorv still. In 
addition to the language piobbm and tin lorn lmc ss of the 
♦Toinees th'n had him the ltiddhieiue of tlu Geiman firms 
which did not botlm uu lul\ wlietl er tlie tiamces, housed in 
hostels itt< uded tli w oil sen not 

‘Can \ on mi iguie \plodtd stmoi ids ««* 1 te> the Ministry 
of Steel, ‘when I I in* »d m < mmm on m inspection visit I 
lound out ti aunts lawk nl i) mg bi utge in tlicu host* 1, and this 
on a Mondav altunoon U sou jilt a « 1 I bless ms top off and 
warned hem tint ms 1 ti ur T lound ins 1 m ids asvav hom the 
woiks, \eip* dming r< t ptpod d hohdass, he would be 
sacked ’ Still sh dung sutli niel'm* ltion Ik added, ‘\\h<n I took 
themattu up with tl ( (aim ins tins wen scis uncooperative; 
their argument w i something 1 1 ' tins w' ait not tunning a 
hoai ding it Ik ol !m tilth l»o>s it \oni dunce* want to play 
truant that is nothing to do witti us’ 

AtBlul ii,svh< te‘i in a c a s t dm \n> mn usls not only as 
lai as picvulm* urul »si uii s foi est v opci ilmn m the plant 
but m the sektti m ol tlu trainee s, lltmjs had b* < n quite differ- 
ent Tiaining m ’h» Sm, t Urn li id not bun much fun. The 
Indians hid hit tlu eold \ioieovci tlu coi'biua ion of the 
language bin it » , the h ai ol Russians to btfurnd outsiders and 
the shoitagt ol pnvate accommodation in which to entertain 
had left thr Inch ms set > isolaii el However, training had been 
so mtensise anel *o thoiougli that little emu had been lelt over 
for grievances, especially sine i ’ id bun obvious to all that 
the Govenmicnt li id none out ol it wav to make them feel at 
home. Special anangenvnts had Ik tn provided for vegetarian 
diets, and fruit and gu.cn vege table s liael be cn flown m from the 
Crimea. Above all Indians had Ixen given the same responsi- 
bilities in the plants as thur Russian counterpaits and no 
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patents or trade secrets had been kept from them. Moreover so 
much time had gone into work that no time had been left over 
for indoctrination. Indeed, of the three plants Bhilai is the one 
which is free from Communist trade unionism. The Trade 
Unions at Blnlai are firmh Congress; at Rout Kola and Durga- 
pur there are Communist unions. r Ilu dncctne hom Moscow 
to the Indian Communist paitv was ‘hands oil Bhilai. Concen- 
trate on the other two plants’. 


INNOCENTS MJROAD- 
RUSSIANS < * 1 : R M A NS A N D 
BRUIOiNS IN INI) I \ 


Bhii vj, Rouildi im 1 Pun ii» 11 nioMd* an ui ten ^ting con- 
trast of iht wax in wJ j h Km « in ( v » m am* Bptons fit into 
an undeidixc lop* o < o»mM \ Bdon <■ mu mu tin i visions that 
can be ui at< cl w'a n a < omummu * 1 oi *‘idi is at ti (mill) in- 
jected into am k oc if t\ it miM I* i* m < »ubu< cUhai ntaditdst 
local ie.i< tions \v< u « \ u u 0 A\ In tin I u I ill « tin stu 1 plants 
and thou town* hips ip *n t 1 ’ \ »v uatuu oitlm location— 
coniparahh to isl mils m* oil hn»n tin uumstnam of life by 
distance, pic ssum olwoil arc! * m< |»t m Pine »pm, lun°uage. 

On the fate oi it Pmgtpm, oul»)< to have hern the most 
successful anvlBInlai flu has* ^tuctsslul caa ul auhniati/ation. 
In fact Bhilai tin n< d nut Im l>c flu most sue < < sstul Ourgapur the 
least succt ssful and Rouikda a pn V) < lose second in Puigapur. 

The Bhilai t< wnslup, dt signed In .i pupil of Iiank Lloyd 
Wright, is gum I me non il, iimnspn me , tlu onK bit of luxury is 
the ail -conditioned lu stel-rum-lioU l win tc \ jsitois and some of 
the Russians lot. Viconchlioii'iii’ j<* e stnliul in Madhya Pra- 
desh where tempera tunn can rise dm mg the long summei to 
well over ioo°F. in tlu shad**. In addition to small quarters in 
the hotel-cum-hostel and m the junior hostel, a few of he very 
senior Russians live m houses wlndi are no larger than those of 
Indian top managers. The Russians an \ c i> frugal. They do not 
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have servants, then wives do the cooking, the washing, the 
shopping and the cleaning to the amazement of the Indians who 
are not ustd to such Sahebs and Memsahcbs. Because of the 
language banur— lno&tlv o\<uonu in the coiuse of duty with 
thehclpofmtupnti r Russ ms ind Inch ins do uot fraternize 
much out ol limits In home much of tin ft it turn which could 
arise from lll-temptitil umiil u< i oitlirl Imc luse expletives 
are lost upon umi un <1 1 us 

Abo\( all the Ru si ms hi i uiulir nUkI instructions from 
Moscow, cm i< d out to tin h tu tit nmtti tu it when m Rome 
. . M ulln i l*i uhsh is i the St u II ml i tin Steel offered 
uinkptnwl it tlu U si us wl h Iiim tl tin m llic > pnvately 
console tlumsel\«s wu 1 hit t i > i lit tint \odl i is Inti in tropi- 
cal dints lit Ru si in tu n >t lull mmclttl L hue is no 
Russun ( lub it J hi’ ii it (ms i I hk> t i m ol tenms oi a 

swim the \ gotutht H'ul ( ui iwnithi opt u to ill Tf they are 

ill this ^t» to th Bln' u lit sj»i* 1 which is inn bv Hindustan 
Steel Hot t 1 1 Sens i I U t 1 ii ii i Ini i it l t* t it aic ifew 
Russun i' ttt lid i • w n ti t St nit il it i th< btnefil of 

Indi ms i Is i 1 1 ■ Ri simsim It * t ids thm thin >s Russian 

at Blul u tin thiol tlu t n i u liittmlttn \Nith i popu- 
lation iism^ ' it t , i t tu I niti ms will thtir families 

tliut w is ui u un ll i i Russ it school 1 his st hool did not 
trtao in m lilt us t not wmt to Inn thin children 
educ lit d (Ik rt 

Tlu i ith i ] ii iilm pt i ii fu Kiusi m t mem i, open to 
all, onl\ t tt i t tl t T\ i in swim tiu Itt 1 vt.iv lionwsuk, so 
bad ait th films ird tl » tr in n i si m fin ilh tlitu is the Rus- 
sian lantn a On mill iht Ri ms in in i*iubl>\ mess run 
bv a Pun) ihi tout! i oi who ptodut <' th i t si houiblc food. 
£\tn Russi m lot hi mi. Ins it In i is md lit second *ime I 
visited Bml ti < m ol tlu v ni i t n uu 1 1 tt d mt that he had 
cablt d an uhuu it un 1 > Most w c uni i t a t P w out a cook or 
he would luiin On m i i\t visit th tt >k h< d timid and I 
was gist n ui im tilt lit nit a m ti ’ iwsi in t mt< on, indeed far 
tastiei than anything I alt m Moscow * most luxurious hotel. 
The Indians who cm tliev wwh coint tt tlic canteen as 
guests do not wish ♦<> thiy much pit ft r thtir uitive c umes to 
piro&t hkis, bitkis, a hoi hi or kisst i. 

In short, at Bhilai illations between Indians and Russians 
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were cordial if cool -the very prototype of polite coexistence. 
The Indians, who admire the technical superiority of the Rus- 
sians, pity them for their lack of sophistication and political 
freedom, while the Russians pity the Indians foi the poverty of 
their country and their ca»te system. The Indians smile indul- 
gently at the timid attempts of the Russians who are getting 
paid 2,000 rupees a month tax free in lddition to their pay back 
home— tomvestmjewellriv, especially in diamonds so small and 
golden bangles so slim as to be unnolK < ahlt ui a laud where 
women, even poor womt u, ai e adoini d hki Christmas trees.'Gan 
you imagine, the wiv< syoantl bm those hoi i lbkrht a p silk tai pets 
made in Tokyo and hang tin in on the walls, and llu\ have be- 
little tastcin clothe s' said an Indian wife whose lunband added, 
‘They know a lull ol 1 lot ibout siCv 1 but tin n tin \ are not iree. 
Do you know tliai uunll> two Russians committid suicide 
within a witk ot t.uh otnn b\ jun pmv bom the 100I ol the 
hotel. Notlung w is said In \<>ml < hit < in had bet u di inking and 
that the otlui It 11 in 1(1111(111 but 1 btluve tin v lumped to 
their death btc.rise this had Ivin tailed lutk to Most ow.’ 

The Russians on tin olliti h inti in sihnth h >i ulu 4 by the 
conditions m whit h L 5 lul«i s casual (about Ion t list s and works, 
by the sight of women tailing faith on the lr heads m non pans 
while then tinldmi nawl unattemnd in the dust. They feel 
genuinely sony Jot people deii.cei tdtu ilion and hound by caste 
and untoui habihts Ton el uiti tin d said tin wile of a Rus- 
sian engineei, ‘whin 1 >iw tl.i womhifui him ( nlouchablc; to 
t hink that suih dungs still exist, it is \„ois( than our >uis of 
Tzarist da\ s ’ 

When nuthei side has cause to K p alous ol il.e other because 
each is convmctd ol its owu supt uont\ thtu is liaitlly loom for 
tension. 1 his and t»n language b u uu jo a long w.is to rxplain 
why iclatioiis between Indians and Kussuns an* so good at 
Bhilai. The otlui ie ason is that die Russians, who art themselves 
used to a fanly ptiiiulis * st tndaul of lismg at home, nuke few 
demands at Blulai and il am thing, live m a nioie modest 
fasliiou than then Indian uudt i studies. 

In Romkela whcie the German population was almost as 
large as at Bhilai, relations weie veiy bad indeed despite the 
language barrier and the lact that, as m Blulai, Indians did not 
want their children to go to the lorcigncrs’ school. For the ten- 
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lion at Rourkela the Germans had themselves very much ff, 
Uame. To begin with they built a £30,000 club, complete with 
bar and swimming ]K>ol, as well as a £100,000 air-conditioned 
hospital out of bounds to Indians. The excuse given to exclude 
Indians was that these were service facilities included in the 
contracts of all Get man overseas personnel. Since Britons and 
other Europeans w 01 king at Rourkila were entitled, by cour- 
tesy, to use both, the excuse did not if ol an\ body. It was small 
consolation to the Indians to lx told that, in due course, when 
the Germans It It Rmukcla the Club and the hospital would be 
donated to Iudia .is a tokt n ofinendship. 

Another unite ot t< usion was 'lit hit t that (lie best houses in 
die township had bun allot altd to (lie Gum ms and that Ger- 
man vv'i es In cd in a w iv which (lie Indians nusguulcdlv icfused 
to believe was the same as that whuh tluv ltd at home. The 
hattffiaui, who were altu .ill nothing lmt the semi-educated 
wives ol skilled mu harms, bad mipoited 1 eh iterators, air- 
condiliom is, tit tint tints anti latlioirunis which the uni- 
versity t lut aud vises of the Indian engine < is could not afford. 
Little did the Indians indue that flit list m the standard of 
hving in (It imam had. I>v tin imti-i<) ,os, luought all those 
‘luxuries' v ill. m G< 1 man iniddlt < lass lnnli>. l*-. 

To make matters noise tin (•eimam and their wives kept 
complaining tin vshol. time about the \«iy ital hardsliips en- 
tailed by hung in tin middle 01 Orissa, l'lie Germans com- 
plained mi much lax a. st thr\ had no expoienro ol empire 
building and valued io»/iut//Mi\nn» lai moit thau any foreigner 
whom the Indians hail f \er come mto tontact with , xcept the 
Ameiic<ms 

Howes er, despite theC.luh and the liosp tal and tlia hamfraus, 
tensions at Rouikcla wen* technical ratliet than social. The 
Indians 1 1 sent t J die w iv the ( lei mans kef it tlu m out of thmgsand 
didnotlnsitatetoixpiLSstliui contt mptloi most things Indian. 

AtDurgapui the tensions wcu* hoir tla ve»y beginning both 
social and teehnu a I. For this tl were various reasons, the 
most impoitanl being that Biitons and Indians could not torget 
the imperial past. The < r host of the White Man’s Burden was 
playing havoc at Duigapur. Tn addition there were human 
factors which owed nothing to iho impcii.il oast and finally 
there was the lack oi training to wliich 1 have already teferred. 
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The first time I went to Durgapur Brigadier Cox was in 
charge of erection. I had met Brigadier Cox years ago when he 
was in charge of the construction of the Siudri fertilizer plant 
where he had done an excellent job. Fiom Sindri tins retired 
army officer had gone to Africa. By the time he came to Durga- 
pur he had grown somewhat autocratic, and age had not made 
him tactful. His relations with Hindustan Steel could not have 
been worse. For instance he had nil bothered to inform the 
Indian side that NVhm was coming for lunch on his way to 
Calcutta. The people who tc .ok me ro.mcl on the Indian side 
were not on speaking terms with the people on the British side 
and vice versa. I was almost lu ated .is umpire, each side pouch 
its grievances into my helpless ears. If Cox was not tin* right man 
to deal with highly \oIatile and sensitise Bengalis, the Indian 
General Manager xmin nu» the right man to deal with steel. The 
project was still too voting lor am one to he able to c a\ whether 
it would liaxe serious urllmig troubles. I lie onlx thing I 
noticed during rnj lmt xidf was that then nccum d to be very 
few Indians him Iwd in the pio;ed outside Public Kriations. 
Brigadier Co\“s iriort x\as lint time \\,i p no need tor many 
Indians to be tiumed miim 1 lane wr«r «oith? to bi only 500 
Britons imolved in Dmaanm .it tin* mod, which pioxed that 
most of w'liat x\a c btino dum w \s Ueing dc#.n l>\ Indians and 
Britons in Iiuli hi Iniiis m 1 alcutta and loundahout. 

The second time 1 nsited lhug.ipm Brigadi* t (iO\ had been 
replaced bx Douglas IMI a 'm able and cbruunii steel en- 
gineer. lmt the atniosphen was juM shamed though tor quite 
different reasons and then w ^ pi ait it alls no n»i\iuc between 
Britons and Indians. 1 he small lai^hsh *chool run In 1 SCON 
which serves anyone Im a lee, had ^tailed a running sore. At 
Rourkela or Blnlai nobody wanted to send tlieii cliildren to the 
foreigners’ school, but at Dmgapur by contiast there was great 
demand. Many Indian children, being less fluent m Luglish than 
their British counteipa ts, had had to be downgi adnl. This had 
infuriated their parents who 1 railed by boycotting the school 
and sending their children to Hindustan Siecl’s fiec school 
where the medium of instruction was Bengali and Hindi. For- 
tunately the hospital did not add to tension; being so near 
Calcutta the British went then* when they w'crc really ill. But 
the Club was a source ot gi eat 1 csentmen t though it was open to 
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anybody drawing more than £56 per month; this effectively 
excluded most Indians whose scales of pay were much lower 
than that of the expatriates. TV senior Indians who qualified 
for admission resented being unable to a (Ibid whisky at £4 a 
bottle and weie not u« d to the lough and tumble of Lancashire 
steel technicians. So they did not use the ( lub either. JSCON’s 
contract piovidul that fin pu unt of (lit bettu houses should 
go to its ow n stafl w lui h ne\ t r evi e» dc d 3 Ur itons * This meant 
that while till township w„s b» me* built Indians had no hope of 
getting Llu ic< oiiiuioddlioii tlu# in 1 he 11 tank, senior officials 
had to sqiu< /t into jnuioi lu mt , m 1 did not like it The British 
nliO fi It t vhausti d ulti ■ a long J i\\ work did not wish to make 
the c vtra * Unit 11 qua < <1 to lv I i< ml the Indians* they wanted to 
rtlax among the mst lu^ I li« Fndi ins wir Inul no intention of 
enUiiauuug tb< Bunns tiny Inid no looiti ami no mu rests in 
common nc\ ith»hssl» «i and 11 iMiuud b( cause they 

felt exclud'd tu in Bund, *1 tv t\ .«nd smaiud multi some ob- 
scuit liifdiouiN ((iupii\ \ti 1I10M who pahnni/ed the Club's 
Saturday ment* w< m bind suit bv tin way tin Britons and 
then wi\i > p«i^( d tin mm lg Both liuii tm and Britons had 
forgotten th it *t« * 1 mine t in iw net 1 . minis ol llu British 
Couiuil ui th .1 ! uili’nu 1 >nd mill i> no* tin sauu thing as 
buildms an 1 ui| 1 < 

At turns unhid it Mirli( ln\i li< lp« d if time had been a 
language l uiui ltDuigapm 1 ) thing in ( < ond \ isi^ the re was 
a ic al ixplo 1 11 (if pint d ill-will < tu,* il b\ the young wife of 
one of tin niMiiuh uh Ian iiJ In t si 11 a journalist She had 
wiitlinaiidituk about l)urg 1, mi foi asu J maga/nu in Britain 
and liad clt niibi d a >w Biilidi w im 11 di t»ibnud l meet skim 
milk powdu 1 1 poo ihild m wlule I ml ms ronciiiied with 
storing tin nub p men 1 had » lo*» n it and n sold it 111 llu bazaar. 
The article li.id boome lange d back 

Foreign* is ihj< t r< d ml < am *o< u ty an b umd tocieate irrita- 
tion, liki nv'iobts mpftid into .m\ ore, uisui. r I Ins is tiue of 
Americans in Lurtipi, ku^ 1 ms n hma I imchmci m Africa, 
Scotsmen 111 Lrigland, Indians in fv pal 01 Mm a. However, in 
addition to tlu u action < * the Indians to tlx foieigners in the 

* Pi oof, jls Douqlas Bill pouuc 1 out tlw complied with the* other two plants 
Durgapur was doing uu i« i am Indians X hi iiumlw i of fin lgntrs m Rourkda 
and Bhilai has aiw t;S bc< n at bast thi i e ti xu s larger. 
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•ted plants there were also the reactions of Indians to each 
other. These reactions are interesting because they are bound to 
occur, in varying fashion, whenever an industrial complex is 
started in an underdeveloped economy. Undci -development is 
never even; some sections of society, indeed some paits of the 
country, are always m acK anc c of others and thus better quali- 
fied to benefit fiom the ne w opportunities which industrializa- 
tion creates. 

Of the thiee steel plants Blulu was the only one to be fiee 
from domestic tension Bhilai is situ ted in a pait of India so 
backward that tin 1 e w is nobody to i < sent tin 1 ict that no local 
talent had bun ruiumd (or tin plant The onlv < mploymc. * 
for which tin tub lls ot tin u gion vik ht w is unskilled - eai th- 
movmg, sweejung sc a\ engmg « tc In Rouiktla howc \t r, tliere 
was tension between llindust m Steel an 1 the Onssa Go\ tm- 
ment ovu giving lust ptnnity foi |ohs tt j Orv is Gnloitunately 
for the Govt rnnunt of Ous»i there wen no qualified Oiyas be- 
yond clc iks and n t v 1 1\ good t h i ks at that, w 1U1 the usult that 
most of the be tu r p ml |ol>s wc nt to Be up- dw 01 Punj ibis while 
earth-moving <n swe c ping and s< uenaing was J< ft to the locals. 
As a result time h td bten a not during whn li i few Punjabis 
had been killed in the towns'up to tin dioin.iv of tht Germans 
who felt justified in tl • 11 b* lief >1 a the \ w< ie uinounded by 
savages. 

Indeed, foi sonu it ison best known to tht Municipal Ad- 
mmistratm of R uuktli, tin ij (punches to the town were far 
fiom edifying Slums of the most snithd iml most diflirult to 
police, hael been allowed to llounsti ill along the ladway station 
greetmg tin visitor with then arnv «*( filth, unlit enstd shops, 
street dwelled, unliunwd hawko* biggus, sejuatters and 
stench. 1 lu e \jil mat ion gist n b\ the hirasseel Pubht Relations 
Officer when In took me to the gue st house was that the out- 
skirts of Routkcla uc a i« nulling Ground tor casual labourers 
who come from the lantcrland m stateh of work and that the 
township pi ope r dot s not c stend to tin railway st ltion wluch is 
out of bounds Whatrvei the reason, it can nevei be wise to 
allow cesspools to gt ow side by side with \ ital mdusti les , if things 
got out of hand it would be \ciy oifheult foi the Gos *mment to 
protect the steel plant 

But it was m Durgapur that domestic tension was truly acute. 
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Bengalis are not engineers by nature; they justly pride them* 
selves on their culture, theu taste, their addiction to music and 
poetry. Op the other hand Sikhs and Punjabis are good at pro* 
viding skilled and semi-skilled labour while South India is the 
traditional nursery lor nianagei s and tci limuans. 

In the past Bt ngalis h id bun so ilh igi< to woiking m indus- 
try, except as clt ils, that most olthi < litre ptuicmial t dint which 
had gone into the d< \ e lopnie lit « t C. 1c ut 1 i li id Ik t n imported 
from But am, Ra| isllnu 01 Cni|i rat wuile tin laboui toice had 
come laigtlv limn lhli u ilowtvti things hid now changed 
and tlicic was t»r< it p *Ltu d pn shim to < m ploy Bengalis ures- 
iT^ctive oi tin 11 qu ilitu a lions 1 Ins pit s‘im iaigi Iv due to the 
influx ol nliigtt s trom 1 ist Bui , il w is nm'u'-landahle but it 
was making tlums vity d tiudi ni Dn^qui win it Bengalis 
thought th it they lould ,« < t'n to > man.i^i ml and technical 
jobsaswcll i all iht min o sothui sintu <nt w is glowing all 
thr time lit twit n Btn> ills nil non Bi rig ills bt ihev British or 
Indian, with tin itsuh t’ut Bui do w* it hudlv on speaking 
terms with nou-Bt n , ills 
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Toquadtuplt u unit v nt hit tionol 't« 1 1 m li\* stars would 
be so vast <ui uudut hip m a tli \< I >jml coin tiy that it has 
never bcu attunptid Jnaii umh •ilevilnpiiltnimtiy like India 
such an ambitious pit «i i nine o bound to u it* a shoal of 
bottlenecks i hen (on tt u bt ugut d that a pliastd expansion 
would have lncn pule able I lie huh in ait, unit nt, however, is 
that it is better to 1 ike tin plunge fust ami to leain to swim for 
dear life once one is m tin wait 1 bt cause < < It aim quiekei that 
way. 

Before I lei Incha in ic/»o I pan r atcwt 11 visit to the three 
Government sittl plants which I had seen grow It om jungle; I 
also visited tin two pro .n sector plants ot 1ISCO at Bumpur 
neai Durgapur and I ISCC) in Jamshedpur which I had visit* 
ed many times ovei th* years. These pnvatc st otor plants had 
each been doublmg its capacity with financial and technical 
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help from abroad. Ihe expansion ot the pnvate sectoi in sted 
had been most successful, except for odd stiikes nothing had 
been allowed to hamper piogi ess However, I heard many of the 
same complaints at Buinpui and Jamshc dpui as I did at Bhilai, 
Rourkda ami Duig ipur 

The core ol the Indian second 1 i\e Vtar PI in liad not been 
adequately developed to provide loi tlu needs of the steel ex- 
pansion All hvi stiil plmlswcir despr latch shmt of railway 
waggons huause the expulsion ol the railw iv<» and its lolling 
Stock had lalleii m mlv behind \lmn \u tlu Railway Board 
was not m i coipci i ti\ c mood 1 1 S ( () htd complained to 
Delhi oi the shot t ige 1 1 w i » ous 1 o tc ac h 1 1 SC O » lesson trtc 
railways had sent whole ti unlo i K mi inuouiuid in oidci to be 
able to compl un tli it du sic e 1 pi ltd w is de t iuun^ tlu waggons 
because it h id no ao< J ii id\ ui loading 1 Ik iuIwivs uid tlu 
plants \\'th the e \< ( ptioii I I l SC () which h is its own coal 
mine wu< di it ol i d Hi cxtensioi ol the i \pioit ition of 
the better gi ule e » tl » mu I i 1 ht n nserved lor doetiinaue 
reasons, lor tin pnlnu si cte i In msi k l> M il ivn i tlu minis- 
ter indulge \* <n le tt ii Hi t 1 1 j AHiHufnt lacked 
mtn, expem m e ml 1> > e til m ne ruteo I production had 
fallen wi\ behind IJu jn\ to* owned e >J mines lud not 
been alle^w e e 1 U \\> in* e\n|t nlm Jo\ n m ul < oil-bearing 
areas and tl e dire e »oi we i u t nwilou u *p* in* i lot ol good 
money chasm., hid e >il \ lot n u i >r hide nmt isje of coal 
tor the pi iiiS w i tut u co 1 w i m lies in the public sectoi 
had also! then btluml tlu ir e oust me tron St lu eluk Vs ire suit of 
these del i\ tin nd u (ton of non h ic ufleied 11 us at Burn- 
pur the coal i loe ninn to 1 ISC ( > \\ is mppostd tc contain 2 1 
pel cent ash 1 uh time the a h eonteiit went up by anothei 
l per euit tlu*c w is r \ pci cent dioj m tlu production of pig- 
non and \et Uk percentile ol i Ii kept me mm up without any 
corresponding lvchictu u rtr tin pine of ttir e oil whuh was faxed 
by the OouiDimni Bn ie)(>t 1 I S < O w i> gettin » eu il with 24 
pei rent 1 li 112 pc e ent los m tlu piodiu tion oi pig-iion - 
and in a despe rate client to 11 duct tlu loss was installing a cin- 
teung plant 

The sltcl plmts w tie short ol electricity btciuse the expan- 
sion ot the demand tor electricity had run wildly ahead of 
generation. Above all there was a tcnilic shortage of skilled 
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people for the new jobs. This shortage did not affect the private 
sector plants or Bhilai but it was c ausmg havoc at Rourkela and 
Dutgapur, both of which wc trina mess. 

At RourkHa the vacuum oi manpowei was obvious; soon 
foreign expeits would h i\t to hi impuitcd lo man tht plant as 
it got commissioned I lus did n )t siupnsi nu \\ hat did how- 
ever suipusc mt w a what 1 fo md uDm^ipm Jluiewasonl} 
one smioi sit el mm a Mi f muM n m china , ind he had 
come after *isi\ month imnv il dm mg win* h Douglas Bell, wlio 
w is complc Iri^tlu «m turn liuDpm! i dlmnalf tiymgatthc 
sametime — pi i ti il l \ sm 1» 1 mdtd in build md opt t ate the 
tctl plmt 1 iii tll\ i ( ii j If oi v\ (1 Si (on in> \i it Bell had 
been r»ln\< l fio n non it tli pi mt In tin uii\ il ot Cam- 
eron, a ( >lombo PI in t mil \ hi to md (Ju pi im m ait n a mess 
that h< Idl ill nd i id t > I t m il ('((l out a* no turn \a mg 
Douglas Bt II to hold th loriciu m ii In 1 m \c ais Duigapur 
had h id tint « ( a n» r d M i ‘g i«, nol < ounun<> Bt II ot C ameron 
who wt it not in ici il M in u u\w»\huiu hnituus. 

Wltiil hulm t I on ^ Mliivo i I m Mm ->tr* ol Sh tl over 
the ink of i m> Irnt n ntsmiMd to I me 1 ti mspoit lie 
iauclud \ »h 1 he u n\ <' dt >pm On dn (oi*t»ai\, w» have 
done ni adm r u ‘ |oh I , li i ' botlit nt tl s I h« u is not 
enough coal, nol tnoi^l w i » oils i >t uioudi tlceliuil), not 
enough m i -o*i sc il it no* « to i^n it I js bun., pn Jucul. It 
all lit in viv will link ol Uh ti i tJs il title had bten 
cnoueh steel md no in *d i< mis so in it il s\ < »ild mst in the 
>aids Winn ht nit m tli v despite ill iIhm bottlenecks 
the Oovdimi ht wi oiru lo » on with its pio«rmime of 
doublin r t u )i ( f ,|k ill c < s t ( i il mt Ii\pp t d «ra\c con- 
cern He di jinssc el it uli i \v o ( of tlu h< nd, c wi .shall muddle 
through some how 
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In 196^ befoie sc iting out to lc*»k n the pmgit ss ol India’s steel 
expansion 1 called c » the Stul Seen tar) in Delia. He was 
new and less eDulhc nt than his pu dt ccssor Ileloic 1 could say 
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anything he took the offensive. ‘You must remember that this is a 
new industry, that it would not be fair to compare our costs with 
those of well established plants where the machinery has been 
written down a long time ago. Naturally our costs are high. 
People forget that the \mei w ans have been m steel for a long 
time and that they have expanded piogiessivcly with the de- 
mand and have vvi itti n oil most of then equipment. One cannot 
expect new plants to bt competitive.' I hit somewhat stunned. 

‘But,* I ha/aidt cl, ‘don’t you sa r a gnat deal on labour?* 

He looked even mote on the defensive. ‘Labour is very cheap 
in India, its cost is negligible and wt have (o provide employ- 
ment. Altei all the Plan i*» foi the people , not the people for the 
Plan.* He was having in a couple ol days for the Soviet Union 
to negotiate the teim oi tin fourth stc c 1 plant in the public 
sectoi, the Bokaio Sticl plant which was eomj to be for four 
million tom of steel 1 knew that hiv tunc was pic nous, and I 
thanked him fot si t mg me md foi the In Ip he was extending to 
me duimg im visit He *\ is i Good mail, I had n \ei met him 
before but w» had mariv common It lends and l I ad heard no- 
thing but pi us foi his solid on ml common e i m he walked 
me to tlu cIcnii lie aeldc l, 4 Xml icirinubcT von niu«t make 
allowances for Indian icuidrfi'u , climatic in 1 1 uman condi- 
tions, beloie you jump to i one hi ions.’ 1 In C#u\einment steel 
plants must have been in a wens nie^ than I bad expected. 
Indeed, a el .nu at the following three tildes which illustrate 
the flux of the allarsol ITiudmlan Sice 1 is u \< ahng 

No stock In of e i v\( uld " commend ins clients to buvsliares 
in a linn which ehmgtd ns f haiimm its Scuetaiv and its 
office witliqum tills i apichtv 

Before sett m« out to visit tlu Government *u cl plants I went 
to see John McC r ulse li the General Xfanigei ol 1ISCO, at 
Bumpiu. Buinpm had < rile le el Us thud phase of expansion and 
its piicc foi finished steel was the lowest erf all the five steel 
plants. 

Befoie taking im 1< ave I asked him what cpiestions to put as I 
went round the steel plants He thought foi a wlult and said, 
‘Ask what the* pne e of steel ex mill is, ask how muJi reject there 
is, and ask wliat the ratio is between labour and machinery, 
keeping in mind that Durgapur was planned for 8 ,ooo men and 
Bhilai for 7 , 000 . The ust I trust you to find out for yourself. By 
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CHAIRMAN OF HINDUSTAN STEEL LIMITED .... 

(from 4.3.54 to 15. 1 .63) 


Name 


Date of Date of Remarks 

assumption relinquish 


i» Asok Kumar Chanda* 4.3.54. 

IA & AS 

(Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service) 


22.9.54 Relinquished charge on 
appointment as Compt- 
roller & Auditor 
General of India 


2. S. S. Khrra 
ICS.t 

^Indian Givi! Service • 

3. S. Boothalinghain 

ICS.t 

(Indian Civil Sen ice. 


4. G. Pandc 
IRSE.ij 

(also Deputy Chairman 
from 21.8.57-13.4.58 post 
abolished. 

(Indian Cavil Service. <>I 
Engineers) 

5. J. M. Shrinagesh 
ICS. || 

(Indian Civil Service! 


sa.o.;* 10.3.55 


10.8.55 t4.-j.58 


I4.4.58 I^.IO.GO 


Ccavd to he Secretary 
in Ghaigc (Secretary 
of the Steel Minisit y 
was Chairman of HSL) 

Relinquished charge as 
( Ihaimian on Govern- 
ment decision >hal a 
Secretary to a Depart- 
ment should not head 
an undertaking under 
its control (functional 
autonomy) 

Retired from llSL and 
became Vice Chan- 
cellor, Roorke 
Lniv ctsily 


1 5 * 0.G0 \ 5. i .fij Term expired 


6. M. S. Ran, 15.1.63 

lcs -i 

(Indian Civil Service) 


* A. K. Chanda had been the leader of the Indian Steel Mission, 

f S. S. Khera had been Secretary of the li.P. specially in charge of Community 
Projects. 

J Boot halm glia in had been a general artrrini- trator in Delhi. 

§ Pandc was a railway man. 

II Shrinagesh had been in charge of Hindustan Aircraft which was mostly at that 
time constructing gliders. 

U Rao had been in charge uf the Damodar Valley Corporation. 
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It in all in the Government reports, that is the price at which the 
steel is sold; it is a statutory piice fixed by the Steel Controller 
in Calcutta. It bears no relation to the price of production. And 
how, I ask you, could it when there are in this factory designed 
for 8,000 people some 22,000 people loitering about; sleeping, 
creating obstructions, causing walking ha/aids foi those who 
work, playing dice 111 tlu shade of the sheds , ' t 

‘Can’t you sack, cannibalize, waste, redeploy, letiain, do 
something ■” 

‘You try! There arc the Trade Unions, they would kick up 
such ashindv, the v arc ah* acly up m ai .ns because there are not 
enough Bengali, employed lln\ want Bengali® everywhere. 
Whose fault is it if then air no cpiahhtd Bengalis 111 search of 
jobs? All tlu Bengalis with tiaunug hnv< Ik c n absorb* d. Don’t 
forget that in addition to 1 Iindust.m St* 1 1 there is the expansion 
of Tata Steel, and tin < xpausion of all soits ol engineering sec- 
tors which take up ill llit talent available.' Davies sipped cold 
watei and sigh* cl ‘If f hul known 1 When mv company asked 
me to come here on deputation as pait ol tin Bulish \id to 
India, 1 would h ivt s ml no, thank \ou I should have stayed 
in Wales, hinam 1 illv the it is nothing n it hv the time one has 
to scud on* ’s * Illicit i n home mi tlu 11 education and the wife too. 
One lias no Jionu lilt, no f ui llv lift iiopnvitc hf* It was al- 
right foi th* It S 11 tv win v filing uli alists going out for an 
imperial c.um , but muI mm u» difhicut tlnv ai* middle- 
aged exptits s« t m tin n wav ol H< Do you icaii/t that 1 have 
been off hoin the ««mks oulv «hm turns m ucnrlv iwo veais. 
Yes, f*>r Out c nr or mo »s I w* nt sailin'* on tlu Mauhon lake , at 
home 1 list cl to go u'liue e<\ w> *1 -end, but licit Idaicnotgo 
away. Ihcu is no Hit phow the silling dub vny thing can 
happen at tin pljut s >n c thing can blow uj> and il 1 am not 
there then whit ’ I ltd lisjNnisibl* In Pent lalbot time were 
plenty of ollm people, ion men with scats ol ixpeiuncc. one 
could go avvav , go on holiday stav at home the plant did not lie 

* Bell, whom 1 mi t in 1 ) id in i jt n 1 th it on1> i , , >n men were -ictuallv 
employed in th« f 1 u t ii I tli il tt r (i^ i i ml) Du i me ludnl ill >sc c m ployed 
m the township, c tc is w* J1 i ,oo w U hn < n 1 ms >1 ft ns tqu nl\ applies to the 
other plints Bill il i sud di l tlu p itt ol lJun ipm shel is now the lowt&t in 
lndia,c\<*n after d« prcci ition ^id ) f pc in cd out with t?n it pnde that except for 
the maintenance ( n^inc ti*> who nc Finish th* \hoh si ift it Ihitifapi r since his 
departure has Ixui Indian, in sh up < < nti ist to K< ui kcl i and Bhil-u 
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’<« one’s conscience the -whole time as it does here. I get letter*' 
from home saying how nice it must be to visit India, the Taj and, 
the Himalayas, etc. Visit India, my foot’ In nearly two years I 
have sailed for one morning, three times. I have frown to Delhi 
twice because there was some crisis to be sorted out with the 
Ministry— and mind you I had to fill in my expenses in tripli- 
cate, and I paid for my own whisky ; in Port Talbot things were 
not like that. One was treated properly, but of course it was not 
a Government department. I also had to show on my travel- 
sheet why my trip had been necessary. T did not even see the 
Red Fort; I went straight from the airport to bed and from bed 
to the Ministry and then to the airport! Sightseeing! And I have 
been twice to Calcutta, once to gel something out of the customs 
who were sitting on preciously needed spares and recently to see 
my wife and kids oil' at the airport. 1 did not even go into town. 
Bell was away on home leave, 1 could not be away from Durga- 
pur for an extra minute.’ 

I had been listening to this outburst spellbound. ‘But, don’t 
you exaggerate your responsibility? McCracken, down at Bum- 
pur, he goes sailing, lie goes on holiday, lie does not worry so 
much.’ 

‘That’s just it. McCracken is Bum pur, it lias grown with him,,, 
he has been there for years, it is his baby; he knows every' bit of' 
the equipment and it gets serviced and maintained exactly the • 
way he says and he recruits the stair that does the various sec- - 
tions, so he knows they are the. right people and he does not have • 
to face Parliamentary questions and Estimates Committees; so ' 
long as the shareholdct and the Board 'are happy he is O.K. » 
But I only came two years ago, the place was in a complete 
mess, you ask Bell; that’s why he got me out. I do not have with 
me my team, people who have grown into it with me and the 
plant. I do not recruit or post. Posting is done by Hindustan •• 
Steel. They have their own ideas about recruiting. The other ' 
day, at Bhilai they appointed the superintendent in charge of 
blast furnaces to the blowing mill; when you go there you just, 
ask the General Superintendent, a Russian what he thinks of. 
that! Nobody in their right senses would do such a tiling, a blast 
^ furnace is about as near a blowing mill as 1 am Bengali. But, 
Hindustan Steel runs things in the ‘bureaucratic way’ ; pro- 
, motion is done on seniority aud ‘where possible* regional- 
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sfderationS' There are good people of course, but then there arc 
many who are not so good and a steel plant is a very delicate 
thing; if it is not properly maintained it goes quickly out of 
order. Even more serious, production can suffer, and believe 
me, it can suffer in such a wav that one docs not know whether 
one is produc mg at full capat it\ 01 not. ( 'apautv is a \ riy elastic 
concept. I have no doubt \ou have lie aid how sonic plants pro- 
duce i io per i ent , wi 11, that is v hat happ< iu d m Sindri, for a 
while. And now it is not even working at bo pit cent btcause 
nobody lcincinbered to maintain and seivic* n, the same has 
been tine of the BoLiro power static i wlme tlnv have had 
trouble foi lack ol muntinmcc Machines an not donkeys, 
they cannot be floggi d, the v Ii««a ( to Iu nurse d \nd that is what 
worries me most be < ansi I do not ge r tin li i lni«* th it the ' oung 
enginec i s hen, the Indian* 1 me an, uah/» the importance of 
servicing and rnamti mine f I h* \ l< ml b> think th«*t wc make a 
lot ol fuss fot nothing, pi l haps In pistils mu ta\-i cc pay Well, 
let me tell sou one thing I h i\« with n i hi u a Jew Lt lions who 
havecoinc attimudbv tin la\ hu stud and tlnv art most dis- 
contented, th<\ Ini dmnsl i In tic cl I mu 1 1 \ Im sal u> docs 
not goveiv fai, and dvv n <1 absoluti h t? ippid Kn in Dmga- 
pur. Tim wc an witlun m Inuii bv pi on limn ( akutta but 
they can never "it uurc I»k mi tin \ an undid lure. And 
those who maua »c to get tb'ii c nmol dloH^o'd »\ at the Great 
Eastern Hotel and h n< a flm<' No v\h it i> thin m it foi them? 
To work «md wan foi tlun continit t« i'piu aud gc home. Not 
one of them wants to *t iv on Be ton coining out tlnv let their 
house, tin > ill the i * n bcc imt the v could not aflord on then 
salaiy to bni'g it out mil p v (I i ir i| k>i t dntv So tluv go to 
work by Hindustan 1 bus ’luv conn home me] if thev want 
to go to the club die v Ji im n>i\clc I lie i an oulv a Jew of us 
Butons like Bill oi n vm II. who e*t a i u with tin job. Besides, 
after a long dav s wivk and t»n ckn is long bu ausi iheie aie 
so many things to do which m a developed miuUiv would be 
doneby somibodv iK tlnv mi home. I lie v cannot even watch 
the telly and then vms »mmblc became tin babies have piitkly 
heat or elysentrv. And the wives au <>tm k between then home 
and the club it thev do not live too fai fiom the club. Ihey 
would much rathei do then own housewoik and live ioand the 
comer from then laniilv and the Ode on and the supeimarket. 
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'We are makers of steel, not intellectuals. My wife and I and the 
girls, we managed to enjoy ourselves a bit more. Being Welsh we 
are musical, we all play something; so there was chamber music. 
But the eldest daughter could not get piano lessons heie, and she 
is very good at the piano; and as thc\ got too old for the local 
school we had tu send them aw a\ . \V< 11 , most of the others don’t 
even have musi< to ( lit < i tin m nj ' 

I was beginning to s\ nip itlu/c Ln in j at Dmgapur was like 
living m a camp Drug *.pm i> nit be mtilul iJu ic is nothing to 
look at, haidl) an\ thing to do except woik 01 play budge or 
wallow 111 the club swimming pool distances between the town- 
ship's sectors die tiuh ultimo of! wliui the teni])tiature is 
about 100 1 in th* shock with cjtt pu cent humidity. Mc- 
Cracken h) comp nison lived In* hit ui India win u he had an 
integrated place, and u nld nla\ to a Lu mute* extent. After 
all, tor months iln u h id Ik t n nobodv n( ru )i in e liargt at Duiga- 
piu, just 13 * 11 , keeping mt i>i on Vu e ire turn ^ele md Uic either 
e)eon the production suit 1 1 low v\ ist of the Ru si ms to insist on 
bringing tin number nl mm ibe\ thouglu meessaiv and on 
telliug the 1 * liouimii » f of hid i tit it the \ would keep them 
there until tho w * ati fn d tin t Inch ms could leplace them. 
Bell, had lie bun then would hive tuned (hit Duigapur was 
doing a bittu job t J ti u mi<> th in Bhilai lue lose time were 
only thills Bi items left in Ding put mostly ina nt< nance cn- 
ginc'ciswhih at Blul n the n wen 1 700 Ri ssi im left 

As he w dk< d ua 10 tin iloo* of Ins little other room Davies 
suddtnh luncinbf red onutl I told von 1 ne\u went on 
holidav that is not ouit ti u Oiut, last y ai I was going to 
take a lorn* \\ t < *-uid ind iJv to Diijc* ling with Mis Da\iesand 
the girls. Will, 1 got is la» as 1 landing stnp lhere was a 
me*ssengt 1 lunmng « tu nn , uoahlc m t 1 w >iks, ncchamcal 
trouble. I nevci went to Darjeeling II* it when something goes 
wiong you ha\ « to m ike do v 1 111 st II 01 close down , it takes ages 
to gel the part it has tc be imported mas In lioin Britain, it is 
flown out and tluti the < ustoms sit on it, * 1 pe ihaps the Reserve 
Bank does not ismji a pi 1 n 11 to * it as quit kl\ as it ought to. 
Then maybe it gets mislaid m the customs and >ou have quite 
a time getting it out. Bv the time it is with v ou, 1 each to be fitted 
in it has taken am dung betw een ten da\ s if > 011 ai e lucky, and 
three weeks or more, if \ou are not and all along vou are on 
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tenterhooks in case something blows up or production suffers* 
But the Indians don’t understand that sort of thing; they are 
government servants 1 Ihey clock ra, they work office hours, 
they do not dirty their hands. Do you know that the man who 
operates a machine here docs not clean it, this is done by the 
deancr and thcie is 30 per cent of absenteeism amongst the 
engineers. No, I do not me m the oper itors, the semi-skilled, I 
mean ihctnmiftn lliev will take tlu whole of then lease,* then 
they will take extia 1< i\< because erf a wtcldm«, a funeral, a 
family ccremoirv, tlu sowing se ison and they will extend their 
leave with a me die ll tu lific it< Vs a nsult theic is 30 pel cent 
absenteeism imonuit them not just the unskilled and semi- 
skilled, \vc line 1o e ui\ at le m time engineers where in 
Britain two would do*’ II lie w 1** not exaggerating l could well 
undei stand how he must line been nutat'd that Ins Indian 
colleagues did not sli in 1 is sr use of eh \otioti to tin job in hand. 
Howcve r, his fi^im ol ,0 |>h e < nt ibsi nit t ism 1m qu ililicd cn- 
gmeeis did siupnsi nit In business md nulecel 111 go\ eminent 
there wis no < <jiu\ il< nt iMinUhm Inch in eivil ursants, 
Indian iailwa\ <11 mens, ludi u in mutt 1 d to my know- 
ledge alw iv bell md 111 « s u dv ill s uue w i\ as the 11 Western 
counteipaits l lu e lily dtllueuei l< m think ol is * hat 1T is more 
difficult to sla ,1 * 1 h i\ 1 in Inch 1 tli t 01 the W st because there 
is, foi instance 1 \ 1 ddmg se ison l he tvelc ol agiuultural 
operations unel mbteelh |>1 ' a git it put 111 tlu absenteeism 
of the lower run thn plow 1 s c \ nywln rc in Lnclii but I cannot 
iemembti hum \ei nu i 1 Hindusl in I i\ti works manager 
oraGolluteu ol lelistt e t who h id *o go home eitlie 1 lor harvest 
ortorepait tin looloj the lunilv lious« Yet the figuic of 30 per 
cent absent emu *\ni m the higher 1 inks w is conhrrned at 
Rourke la b\ a ( u 1 ui m w no e \ e n s 11 1 that many e ngmeers pay 
clerks to icniow tin 1 h m pqu is in ordi 1 to go on lta\c on 
full pay twu aim it Bh 1 11 too tin Ru Man funeral Superin- 
tendent said th *t uuougst tlu buddy (jualihed absenteeism was 
30 pei cent It is ol coin < pc Ssibh that jjc h id skilled meehames 
rather than fully lit clge d tiuim t is m mind And I met m Bom 

* Lt"ivc at Simli i i l j 1 1 ivtu- livsi urn lit on full p iy, io days 
medical leave on full p xy — r > days < n hall piv — i days c xsuaJ It xvc on full pay 
and i a days p ud he lid xj 

t Bell assured nic in iq( 5 th it this d > s nc t apply to senior tngin era, at least 
at Durgapur 
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bay a professor of sociology who explained this staggering ab- 
senteeism in the following way at a discussion meeting of the 
Reserve Bank of India's Economist Group: 

*You must remember that we die a people whose primary 
duties arc our duties to the family, the clan, the caste, the group. 
On our performance of those duties depends not only our get- 
ting married but out sisteis got liner married, our parents being 
able to look then neighbours in the face. And even from the 
economic point of view it is all \ei> well om having a job in a 
steel mill as an engineer . But we ai e par t of a joint-family which 
is based on agriculture. Out dut\ to lu lp at harv' st lime or what 
have you is paramount upecialh «intc our studies which have 
been long and expensive have nsu.dlv bun paid loi by the joint- 
family, sometimes b\ the elder luothei who Inu stajed in the 
village. So it is onlv natuial that he slmuM c\p<ct us to rally 
round when he nc< ds us on llu Laid. What wt n u d is a psycho- 
logical revolution, onlv tlun urn wc <iqo y the fruits of the 
industrial i evolution/ 

Government should tn\i* ■ ts st* ( I engines is the wav it treats 
its administrators and business its rnanag' if thev arc absent 
sack them. Tliisisa vuv dfcitiv* nmlio>lioi bunging about the 
desired pathological n u hilion. I In pioof that one need not 
carry extra staff w is given t«* me though I did not require it — 
at Jamshedpur where tin G'tural Manager of Indian Tubes 
told me with gieat pndr that thin- wu»* time more people 
cmplo>ed m England ai C or b\ in a sister plant than in liis plant. 
Maurice had alwav tuM inr that the nunibci of people em- 
ployed in India ch pencil cl. is far as tin works were concerned, 
on the process and on the pace of the ma< lnncs. Tin. difference 
was due to the lower deg tee of rc( lianisation of the handling 
process, like p<oph loading by hand instead ol eon.cyor belts. 
In the office, at the managerial and « ngineering level there were 
certainly fewer people invoht d in the Indian operations than 
at home, with the n suit that tliev had Ur w ork muc li harder and 
much longer hours; the only plate win re work was peihaps 
slacker was in the clerical ,ectio». where manv things are still 
done by hand which in Britain are done by machines. 

That evening I was taken to one of tli p little clubs — each sec- 
tor has its own little club because of the distance between sectors 
—where the engineers meet to play bridge, chat and drink coca 
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cola. It was a club like so many up-country dubs where the 
Collector’s wife is keen on getting people together. We soon 
moved on to the house of one of the engineers. His wife wore her 
still new wedding sari ; she welcomed me and we all sat down, a 
dozen of us, in the little drawing-room furnished in pleasant 
modem style. As always, the wives sat on one side, the husbands 
on the other. I sat between the two. A decade ago there would 
have been a real gulf between the two sides with nothing much 
to talk about. This was no longer so. The women still sat to- 
gether, but they took part in the conversation. Bashfulncss was 
conspicuously absent. The bride was bung teased by the other 
wives— none of them very old wives. I had been told by the head- 
of the hospital at Durgapur when he balked at my suggestion 
that he should start a Family Planning Centre, ‘But we have a 
very' young population here; they do not need family planning, 
not for a decade.’ 1 tried to argue that there was room even with 
a young population for family spacing but got nowhere because 
that worthy doctor was more preoccupied with curing the steril- 
ity which resulted, as he blushingly confided, ‘from the way our 
young men have been carrying about (sic) when they went to 
Britain on training. They bring back V.D. and then their 
wives have miscarriages or do not get pregnant at all. I tell you 
it is a real shame those goings about abroad : it hurts me to have 
to tell you, yon a lady and from abroad, about these things, but 
then I am a doctor.’ 

Everybody in this drawing-room was so young, except for the 
host’s mother who had come to help her daugher-in-law to settle 
in, that I felt veiy old. The women were talking of how they 
had told their parents that they would only consider proposals 
of marriage from steel engineers or engineers working in a steel 
mill. Now they were a bit bored in Durgapur. They were a bit 
scared too because the houses were so open, and there had been 
a wave of thefts recently. But it was far better than being mar- 
ried to a District Officer. As one of them put it: ‘At least there 
are all of us, we are a community; we can make friends. We are 
all of the same age, and there are no old village ladies around to 
gossip about our ways of doing things. And our husbands work 
office hours, and they do not go away on tour, and there is 
always the chance of our being sent abroad with them when 
they go for further training.’ The hostess blushed and added' 
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with a charming smile, ‘and there is the glamour of being part 
of the new India.’ 

The ladies obviout.lv wtit full of the right spirit; had it not 
been foi then sans and th< flowi rs in iluir ban we might have 
been m Newtown an> when in England c\ til the casual tables 
were light. 

Regretfully g< ttmg hick to shop, 1 thn w m\ question at the 
male side of the mom ‘Wh\ d ) \oo hast so m mv people work- 
ing in Diugapiu * I mined u ms ldouicis |ust hanging 
around, and th< u w< 1 onuwi u' tlun ash ip which must be 
dangcious ’ 

The Dc puts Sup tinUndcut of the blast turuans, mv host for 
tlie t s eniiu,, ansvt < u d, \\( tu os cist died, hut then you must 
remembti man laitc>s Inst v.t in new in tee l making, we 
followed the idvu < < i\tn h\ J I S ( O \,ho hid more experi- 
ence, llun tlu rt 1 suciiii'iui a liun ui c n id it ions , tl < clim- 
ate, llu loss tunmaoloin piopJc who in unde i lccl and who 
sufTei fiom lack ui pmtems o\< i tlu v < m * itions, tlun there are 
tlu Lade union \t Pi ion llu Louim ml uc iiicilhn plant, 
there arc i$; tli b d c uc _,oi tl ssoikci yet it is a ton- 
tmuous die me d protess milcc 1 b comp niscn ssitli Pimpii 
wc aie doing not 1 idls (Wlicii 1 cl ovc past l’ini])ti shoitly 
aftexwaids llu plant was « i sc l tin .t \v is i semi il stuke be- 
cause the union did not ipj iow 1 1 ilu iusi m mage * \ jxihcy of 
stieamlininir I * 1)0111 y \ls host v\» nt on ‘Ihcn tlu ic s the need 
to tram pcoph on the v b lo. 1 itu*' • \j ais on and loi the pro- 
jected j million ton B 1 n siul pi n' Hut abuse all, Mrs 
Zmkin, sou must k< t p .o mil that then is chi' nu in cmplov- 
mentm India, then lent nilocsri >t matte l Jwt au oviistafled; 
on tlie ronttai ' n is s s, n o pit uh*ig it lu , 1 iboui is so cheap 
that it dot s not math i c »>i ip irt d with the cost ni raw materials, 
which with tlie ill ulnneis i most of tin tost ol pioihuinp steel.’ 

Tlie diic ussion had suited »n c must J lu argument about 
dimatr 1 had no use leu It is no liolte r i India than in West 
Virginia svliich li is stnn ot the lu oust steel null 0 m Amciica. 
It is so hot m i steel mill aiiswai i t tlu ehinate haidlv comes 
into it. The pusomul olheei had to ague but countered with 
the low stamina of the pteipli opeiating the plant \ct produc- 
tivity in a streamline d me eh aimed nite grated plant like Durga- 
pur is linked to the de gi et of mechamzation radier than to the 
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stamina of the personnel. The Personnel Officer was not happy, 
he pleaded* ‘You must grant me the trade unions, to make 
matters worse they arc not only politically active, they are also 
regionally active.’ A sudden coolnc ss invaded the drawing-room. 

My host biokc in ‘What nonsr nst vou an talking, is he not a 
brother ■*’ he pointc d to .1 dai k lae < d young man w host wife had 
an unmistake able an fiomthe South Knshnan, who had been 
pointed at nodded cntluisi islicall) ‘\es the v do not hold it 
against me that 1 ant liom Madras md not lroin Bengal, but 
then tliese are the enlightened peoph Stnouslv speaking, it is 
no good pretending tli it 011 c could have, sav, a Sikh or a Pun- 
jabi as Pusonntl Other 1 in Duigapui 1 am not pioposing a 
change, 1 me in the on lie ilk I think \e>u will all ague that if 
there w.is a non-lie m, ill l’ti sound Oilieu 01 I'libhe Relations 
Officei, p« oplc would not hke it 

71ic Sikh chei'ie d en men m the eoiucr nodoeel lus turban 
in silent appiov d llit l‘t isoimt I Oilieu histened to explain 
that this is bee amt tin re ire so nianv Be n_ 1I1 links lime had 
come to change llu 1 b|<r« oi the i< immliuu 1 asked about 
the training loi tl < e^p union ind loi ISokaio \ -young man 
who tumid out to Ik a Minot iee< lint u.t < hipped nj ‘In any 
case , it doe s not ni t te 1 d v e e 11 ploy te o 111 my pt ople India has 
too mam people an 1 not « nou ,h jobs «o Dm »apur is pcrfoim- 
ing a wellue ••try it in niultij kiii^ niploynieiit And since 
lncban libou is \«iy e I e ij , t imp in e< witu in\wl fie else in 
the woild, it h nebs aids te the mi In uk ol sli tl making when 
ont tallies 1 1< w tli >1 s ind e ti 1 st i«I 1 diste yritd how wrong 
he was when l sisitnl J ISC O mtl iskeel hoyv their cost of 
laboui eompaml with then tost ol 1 11 v 111 it< tials 1 ISCO still 
had twice as m an nun 1 it lequi eel \fter the <evai there had 
been thiee tune v is many but In c u< lid eoope ration with the 
trade unions and by 1 uk of it 1 1 ui» tut lit tin nuinbt 1 had slowly 
been bronchi down to tyu> men lmte id e 1 (luce At 1 1SGO I 
was told by a diicete 1 that Uie cost >1 laboui y\ tiiouglilv one third 
of the total cost, it m 1 u ille d the 1 ost oi raw matruals for each 
ton of steel \t Duigapui melted at Koutkcla or Bhilai — with 
a rauo oi three to one the cost oi labour must have exceeded the 
cost of raw matruals by a considerable margin, and gone along 
way to explain why 1 was told repeatedly that Indian steel made 
in public sector plants was more expe nsiv e than landed American 
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steel inclusive of duty. This is untrue. Indian steel is in 
Cheaper than American steel but, as in the case of corruption, ' 
experts did not hesitate to make baseless statements. 

As I was going to take lea\ c m\ host asked if 1 had met Bell. 
‘Unfortun itcly, 1 missc d linn m ( ileulta and lie is now m Delhi 
for something 9 Agun tlun w is tension m tlw little drawing- 
room ‘W.h\ do ^ on isk'*’ 

‘Nothing, I pwt tlic light puhips lu could hi\e answered 
your questions Bit ou hi\t mil Mi Dixie s the Geneial 
Supcnntt ndc nt Jit mu ihaxt hcenl<lhng\cm 

‘Yrs, 1 h ut me t lam mice m in, ui\ dc tlu in d * 

‘Yes, In ib a good mu* but \\< do not m<d him heic any 
more, wi c m do tlu j< b < uisuxt Vsk insouc in tl is loom. We 
have bun I illy tj mud Pi im u 1 H urn tin woiks, On only 
suptmsi ind ti it i ill \\ he n Mi \ m 1 11 dui), tin plant con- 
tinues to op* i*e uul \ h opt i tis it 1 V t do Vnd when they 
go ufl on It i c Oi t > l)e 11 1 in win n tl i x in ie 1 , if run the 
plant. No we don* n ttl tlnni m\ moic We ean do the job 
oursilvis 1 lit , ill u cl It v\ is ihi^M it the lx ginning to 
run the pi ml m \u i si f \ u but thi pi mt w is lull\ commis- 
sioned Uu ' us i lit otlui ui miswlto in licit aiehere 
for tlu e k\) msio l wm tunc 1 1< h m th t< *\%o nun ( in make all 
that (lillt unee to l k mi* n tons d lee 1 lb obviously did not 
fc el that the tlm t\ i u* t( n t iu e e »* ,ine e t wt it impoitant 

fhivwuc t ill iii t \ u 1 1 like \oun< name cs the world o\er 
who think thi\ ku )\v it ill mdet el id 1 th u the business would 
lun so mueli be lit i it \ 1 n m te uloitlu t Id lossih/cd block- 
heads, hid their wi itu. uuiMc to decide between what 
they anel I ) \\ ie ^ uel *tnl I iskdl the Russi«i m chaige at 
Bhilai how Jem * it wt uul i ike lu ram tin top Indians before all 
the Rnssi nib could h i\e Bin la Wiilio t «m\ he italion he 
answered th it o tn in Rus 1 1 it takes te n u irs to ni ikt a steel 
engineci who cin be jixm ful 1 if sponsibilih 4 Hr max look all 
light after two oi tluu yeai> is m unchistuelj, but then the 
machinery is w oi th sue h i lc t ol mont ) tlm in Russi«i they w ould 
not dream of m iking a m in re sj » lnlde uiich i tm ye ars Sup- 
posing some thing el es go w i ong 1 1 is on hi cle < ision, on his flair, 
on his ingenum that the whole late of the plant may rest. And 
even m ten yeai s he may not ha\ e e xpei ic nc cd any thing like what 
is going wrong, but one c annot postpone giving responsibility 
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forever. There conies a time when one must run risks. Ten years 
is the absolute minimum, I mean ten years as understudy to the 
number one m that particulai section of the steel plant/ 

On my wav to Jamshedpur I stopped o\c* foi the night at 
Ranchiwheu I was t iken icmnel the Russian lie aw engineering 
plant fully one < nine Inc V < ar Plan behind schedule - a burn- 
ing sore to the pride of tlu Russians who had to keep mum smre 
the fault was Imh i s 1 ilso li ul bit ikt isi with R ij i who had 
been Chairm m of the j < me illui pia it at Pniipu when I Ined m 
India liom Punpn Ra) i h ul g< nc u b< tlu fouttli General 
Manager of Rmikili Dint, ipm *e* hul had umi General 
Managcis) before burn, nude el uinnti j 1 the publu sector 
coal washeius P>r< ikf \ t w is irmt o I hul to c itch a plane 
loi Jainshedpui RqilnUiudw tli Miipith wl « n 1 c 'plained 
wlrv I had missel lie d it Dai ipm 

‘He rnus* not illuw tnl s in tus i ah it ui\ eo t t li it's what 
1 alway s sa* , % i iisl the uilt in die bud i ul tlu n vou h i\t no 
trouble Wlunlwi G mul Mmi,u it R uk<l Mvwoikeis 
belonging ic i i oi l c i ii < ii i on \ mi utohe i » i ogm/e d , I 
said u nothmg eh i i « c i 'ii u h it w i i ( »r * inn » nl-baeke d 
union. AnJ 1 * 1 i c i r l « [ 1 mt u i *h \\» » ^ 1 lu u in thev 
put in alt u m* hi ice no i i In uuc i untie In* plenty ol 
trouble * 

In the pi me mu < t I Iim* i t in ste e i wn \ 1 me •», I met an 
old hit tid li mu 1 l S ( (> li s 1 !< hiohcMnn i si mot ad\ iser 
to the Steel \lm* t» aid w u u 1 w iv tm »t R me hi to Cal- 
cutta, wluie he hul u e ih h \ | 1 in t ) te Gummy He 
kind!} iguedtodioj me oil »» J » i t e li ii on In w is We hid 
along el it mj the pirn* a ul r It w iveel me oodlne 1 could 
Still see the g m ' itl w hi a lie li t 1 in 1 \si them iboui the 
change ol slidu it Re u4el ad Iso ibe u t tlu i He e>i replace- 
ments and leue* Whit Ii r ' k< u me to tia erne was the 
tnthusiaam with \1 i h tins m m n < \ ol \viio e n c < r hid bcem 
spent m the pi v it eelt spo'e m tin Kiissj.ius Give me a 
deal with Hie ( omn it'* < ' e iy turn 1 I n it is iu\ lehiee to tlie 
Government ol Inch* lo b in wim 'hue i<* noli mkey panJ ey 
about tiaelc seen L , put nl ue l he v m i\ uol ite the sc nets of 
others, but iou get the b« m fit c 1 then violation and you re'main 
correct lie < uum for tlu m it is a m ittei ol life and eh tli I mean 
for the men on the spot and loi the eouutiy a mattei of inter- 
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national prestige, whatever happens they make it good at their 
own expense. They don’t e\ en waste time arguing whose fault it 
was in the first place if a thing bleaks; all they say is "it’s 
bioken”, then they < ible to Mom ow and fly another one out by 
return of plant , tin \ do not < v< n ( h irg< foi the part. Give me 
tlie Commits <v< T) uiiic Ilu\ dnnotUM the ir woi king here to 
indoctrinate, not a bn of n tliev m far too bus) working. 
Besidts th< <hips tins mul om u< not politicians; 

no, it is qiuti safe i Ik Rm si ius ait picp lud to build us the 
Bokaro stiil plant \* hi* h tl i \mc i i ms T n\r just r( fused to 
build hr c au*t it is v* to In n ih publu ittoi I am veiy 
fondoftht Aim mails md would Imm IiIoMosk an \rmiican 
steel plant in Jndii ]ii i hi ili« wsibh cHmi of dint aid, but I 
must sav tli it ] m «>i d h il I in] mi i <om< t< In Russian, at 
least their n goiua to In nr* ni uhh dun n > i< t nil uua lions. If 
the \nu in inch id at m ul< I it !kh wo ild b( aguat dealof 
hcait-buMi on tin w \ mii! cmsj it it i s n >iisrus( about the 
wives and then itcpn »mMit> # n tin Russiin p puoi lambs, 
arc no trouble Vnd thr > indium* 1 < ik d st* 1 1 ingun (is. And 
used to rou dnnj it Ui in tin Ru . ummiv nine.' 

\t Jamsh dpm I >\ \<- met be m do omaintance, Mr 
Muker |te tl»r Rubin R ti m OIK i ot 11 St () Whenever I 
mett Mi Mul mu oil mini n \ 1( m m ii sinu i() 5 o, I am 
remmdi d of ItkI i niiin lm pir u s I Ik (u t time f met Mr 
Milker jet hi foldin' «h< toiv ot Ins v d c cu* it- mat 1 he poor 
girl hid be in mmud i i M (Ii i.»i ot titvin to i living man. 
The giooai v\ i i lii il nin 1 j m v\ in * dioitiue ol Bengali 
Brahmins ol tin ngln ki d no o die > *1 v\o» id hive had to 
remain a sjnnst* hid die i ol dmu maned oP bv her loving 
parents to th it [> u t ( ul a man w > al each m hi, mm lilies and 
married inane times w is u 1 i n \ so th« tit ith tl at lie had 
been takm out ol his 1 on * and Minverut utlv 1 ml out near the 
cum Uioti oroii l l vein n tin hi «v i i u' m was pc rfoimed. 

Iht man duh di d i t< w 1 oms hti and the pan ills of the 
child bnde dt ride 1 th it sutt»r lining i icnullv dreadybeen 
abolished lu rmiNt have 1 i he » have n and be made to lead 
the life of a widow I It i biothu came to licr usait. One of 
them kidnapped hei and took lui bv boat to C-aliulta where 
he handed hei ov 1 1 lo the Bi vhmo-S unaj c entr t ol Ram Mohan 
Roy. Meanwhile the other biothci acted as decoy to distract the 
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irate father who, determined to avenge his family's honour, was 
chasing the fugitives, caught up with his son instead and killed 
him. The girl and her biothei liv(d happily ever after. She 
mained a man i wan r her own age and became one of India’s 
first Bengali Hindu women to g< 1 e due ited in the modern way. 
Eventually die br< mu »n (due ltionahst in hit own light. 
Whencui I mat Mi Muhaju I think ol that 1 itlu i chafing 
his own son dong the rivi is of Be n^al mil killing him for the 
family’s lionoui 

There h id In < n sr nous mli-Mu c h n 1 jots in ] lmdicdpui and 
tilings hid not v< t fulls Mturmdtc vun nil flu Fe i son il Direc- 
tor of 1IS( O fell vuy sons foi these Muslims However, he 
had learnt on* n it It » i n iiom tlx uplu vd ol ll c < ommunal 
nots- the hr t l i liki plice iil *n< pc \ elul town nip of Jam- 
shedpur ThiiinM 1 au hie *vei\loel) els* w* lined mdis- 
cuminattlv w« 1 >im 1 < i i (lies with time Inns tin hbour 
foreewe should 1 \\t hid \\ 1 l e ban hvuij to n duct our 

labour fori* mi >ii i m not mTuPiug when we double dour 
capicity at tin In Minn f t) « ^ and FI m wit* help hum 
Kaiseis, we did n Hid* n * ai i 1 t 1 ! \ilm lulcn that we 
still have ab >i t <) o »( ^ n, lev* e<% tc < u nv \ In v »i h (lie staff 
stave cl home diiim., hi w *1 dlh » < it n ts pc fnetinndid 

notsufhi S»we 1 i i lUnt 1 t dm m l w t *o uuuit mvbody 
for out next e \jnn ion wl di i I in M i nd so >n lunetwc 
have all t \0\ t d i n l«>t * I pi (>h dull vs >i I s to h U un them 
lor tilt exp in t m It i dw I id ill » i ^ to ti tin p ople on the 
je>b It me ms i i tat dnn\ a nk lo t 1 is too 1 Jd mdwlicn 
youmeutise lie wi kh u* \ ii I ta icMwitlith ti id* unions. 
If on the udu* 1 t id \ » 1 1 mi bv t 1 mgnu iiottnd sou arc 
askmpfoi tumiili t > > lie e m t lie x c u obtiuetun aneleieate 
nsks on the sit S> n is be ti 1* t d ill ni oil die woiks, to 
divert those whuuvii eloiotn ed b\ <nv rig them sj tei d train- 
ing uiothci ei tfK < l< It l o liistlu ru it id v nt ig of making 
it possible t > pi tm e t* p< nplc a i«i out ii[>sc ttmg * vpeetitions. 
You tram a votin' n tn k is llfei ill volant us and then lie 
can be piomoltd ov* » in ilelet m in wlio end not widi to get 
tramed, ltgiM s vou 1 1 utieitv ’ll* inloiined me that the iccruit- 
ing office set up foi Bok tin h id, elc sj>m wli it I had been told, 
alu^adv begun ireniitmg stall ‘lliey will have havoc there, 
what with people from the e vtra laboui foiec m the three steel 
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ffeiSSs and extras Com outside, and all trained differently, aS 
discontented! They ought to sic\c off the extra men in the three 
plants, give them courses, and keep them training together? 
even theoretical training, then take them to Bokaro and let them; 
watch and help with the erection and be trained by the Russians 
for the commission of the plant." 

The TELCO works where Tata and Mercedes-Benz make 
trucks and locomotives had not sullicicutly recovered from the 
riots for me to be taken round; they were loo riddled with ten* 
sions. I was nevertheless taken to sec their Public Relations Direc- 
tor whom I had met before and who spent over an hour telling me 
what his company was doing in the wav of Family Planning, He 
was indeed right to be, proud oft lit* dynamic and imaginative way 
in which T E LCO was tackling the greatest of all the challenges 
to India’s future: population explosion. Charts, pamphlets with , 
propaganda material in all the many Indian languages spoken . 
by TELGO’s employees wcie used to exhort people to plan 
and limit their families. The charts which showed the number of 
TELCO employees who had been sterilized looked like produc- 
tion charts and were, he *aid, plastered all over the works and the' 
clubs. The pamphlets on the other hand wore included in the 
weekly pay envt lope of the cmpluvers. A r ter three children the 
company advised the men to get themselves vascctomizcd and, 
as an extra inducement in addition to convalescence leave on * 
full pay, ofTcird them a 200 rupees bonus. The names of those 
who volunteered were given wide publicity; they were inter- 
viewed, photographed and made as much fuss of in the TELCO 
journal as if they had hern Stakanovites in tlu* Soviet Union, I _ 
still have with me a charming pamphlet with a photograph 
showing four young TELCO employees holding hands, smiling , 
into the camera under the caption, ‘Those healthy, nappy and 
good looking T E L G O workers have ai l had vasectomy operation 
in our TELCO dispensary. 5 The vasectomy campaign was very 
new and already over 100 operations had been performed. Con- „ 
sidering that, by 1980 India’s population Jd expected to be of the ' 
order of 800 million one can only k . ■ et that 1 ELCO’s dynamic 
approach to the problem was so unique. T I S C O’ s approach was ' 
much more restrained, ami therefore much less effective. Social., 
workers visited mothers with more than three children and ad- 
- vised them to attend the family planning clinic*' which TISCO , 
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runs in the various sectors of Jamshedpur. However, so far few 
women had made regular use of the clinics because of the ab- 
sence of a real incentive, the men only got fifty rupees for the 
opeialion and so tluy were not coming ioi ward in largo num- 
bers. Female sterilization, unless i< is done at tlu tunc of a 
deliv cr\, is a m ijor opt i ition and c \ en when il follows a delivery 
requires hospit ill/ ition whuh is not ilw \s e is> to m mge in 
India 1 hus one of the 1 id\ wellai oHu < in told nit how one of 
her clients who the ulv h id four i lulchen ind w uiUd no moic 
had tow ut foi motlu i ioui to lx hoi i Ixlou lx i Lulx could be 
tied Iirst tlic lx pit il h id bfui lull t i n for he i i\th confine- 
ment the dot tor w is iw i\ on It ut iikI dimn > tin seventh 
confine me ut sin w is 1 u> in u i u 

Obviousft whit Inch i net ds is mote ol HI ( O u desman 
ship, aci isli progi unuu le r il i msc ition ot inti ut mu ltvios 
as well as pinna ^ md l Iraki d I v i in i si\t distMhu ciimlwoik 
ot condoms to m il < them in i\ liI hi is ni t he me 1 I c cosine, 
both ol wliki an lx o» pi uMc ilh m * m uHi i iht whole 
vear round I nit mu itto t N<e|t it | i n h ci t ut u el except 
for one lad> dt c i )i it K< mini in i t t n hnsnus txecutivc 
mBoml#»> in* v # i r t che 1 1 md tn on u It li i \vh *sien ( d to 
appreciate tlie ui i< t the pie M < 1 1 om oil 1 1 dft im oh td 
in ianulv PI innin^ w i til* n uhl, tie tmu etic is if it 

were a pd n pie |< e t n \ 1 n \ i it in Ut u el t*x ve dl was to 

collect still il I ti it i(itr * e hie \ < jtii nil Despite 

everv pn te net i th# c r i uv tin \ « i in (it m Indiiweu 

nitre ft to *n with 1 i \ Hi t i is il tin \ s m their side. 

\t Roml t U iht tn i* ic 1 1 is \ )i th Ui n h nl e w r been 

before I lie i I i him n is i mu m d u< t title ilso and 
the temicu st 11 u i tie I n M u\ t I 1 Umi i i disgusted 

by the see u t t n 1 nunfe md in vv l its I ici hioken their 

contiacts an 1 t »>ui t i(min i\ uu tin i t iv unongst 

savaged lnd ins me! le m <i \\< < | i ie lift n >t oil spcik- 

mg terms IJu («uim d Mini » w i m \ In dt piilv wasfai 

fromnnptiNsi md he we 1 i in 1 1 n In k c * i up mdmtmst 

m the plant I lie Puhlu ft»hti sOlhe i w is the worst I have 
ever met On« (n mi m a nsnlt jit who , i\e me i dunk at the 
club dropped a nk! ( c mint r t < n tl t w iv the pi rut was run. 
‘Absenteeism is e \ t i ,o |)t r ee nt uu 1 the y elo not hesitate to get 
faked medieal certificate*, ev n the engmeus would )ou beheve 
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it! They pay the doctor in their village fh e rupees. I really find 
this extraordinary. But the woist of it all, if you ask me, is not 
that but the complete lack of a permanent trained working 
labour force even m the highri technical jobs The dri\CT of a 
slabbmg-mill is li ible to take i \ ual kiu at am time* One is 
porpetualh n lianiiny.’ 

A \ isit f to the woil s v a v incit c d a** c ' I aonhn u\ sight. In the 
cold lolling mills wlir han ti c t< him of R< mkt la which makes 
it so special m*l a d^h n i |o» Ihnl i md Durgapui there was 
only one lullin'* mill woikma »h> ot imki On* null was stopped 
because its foundations ha 1 di \ h pi d a [| w\ and win flooded; 
tliev could not bt d« w he i d uuul j i lupins » i|ui|)uunt ai lived. 
The second i nlhii* i « ul I a a mu wot km W cause a part was 
broken and this wu w inii^ !oi * t * ann* from fJcr- 

many.Thi ilmd cold iul mom. I 1 % i Hut it wa> lolling 

vers slowl\, almost t * i( |»\ hu met u* p sh w i mtinn amera 
pace. Jin u was such u il ol <ooi dm ition b< tw cat the opera- 
tion of tin hi i\ p! it in II md tin scmim* mdl Mint then was a 
pile up ( I m iten U \\ In ii I iiiimit d wu\ ti is w is 1 was told 
thatasr\<n bn il< m 1 i> \. 1 hwuth < utput «u tin null. Lhe 
bottle mi k i in 1> t),, U u wl ulinnh ul mom side 
of the hue so tl .t flit i i d < 1 1 L 1 1 in 1 i ion m a single file; 
this mci ul i >o p i 1 1 nt i* d u u» i moi'i'ii. 

I went tom du pii ohiud i u of fh* *« Id lolling mill. An 
Amcucan ul tl < iou»h-*'\ u ti» - him Imd lh wi itRour- 
kcla bee a use as lu pm i ‘du\ \ i\ i» mon Ian than T would 
gdiuthi Static Hi ]on \ i 1 i '\ uin u^j u tui\ . Hi opcialcd 
the cold iiilLiu mill wlun u ip mi am und n pi uemrnls weie 
the n spoiisihihtv ol 1 1 u nuau Pun llun win (otisiant quar- 
rels lx twu n t fa tv mis u i I > w iispomibh .o* what Detects 
of tabulation and m all M up win natm \n\ tia i < sponsibility 
of the Oi ipia*i in n, cKh t p nisi? i a h up %»pt ■ dioiis that of the 
Ann ru in In in and thn ugh tip ni ol II ndmt ui St< 1 1 r Ihc Gei- 
man him was not iJ’ngiilui wiih^iii «.in» uts in piotcstmg that 
breakage shoal 1 nut all bt jnit it lli« u doui l hi iati ol break- 
age in the col 1 rolling n ill .n K >m i\\a,.uioi ling to what I 
was told In an cxnpeiatul On man nr. less than o pn cent 
compared with be twu " , to lopei mil inGiinun) for a com- 
parable plant. Mot over the j aits which bioke at Rourkela 
were often quite difltn it tiom the parts winch noimally broke 
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la Germany so that there was no way of laying up stock. My 
informant blamed this gargantuan rate of bi cakage on the lack 
of permanent operatives. With so much breakage it was only 
natural that there should ilways k parts of the plant stopped 
for hek of spare par ts 

Even more shoikin«> thin tin t itc of bre ikigt was the way 
the management look* cl upon the process of running a steel 
plant ProduuiL r stcc.1 s i eonunuom pnif * s wine h should be 
judged b\ the clhcnjuv of fie vv and <ji« ilit Neither intend 
can have been wiidum, h* uilv upon tlu> in chuge The 
workers wuc Him n from the townslu > which is Ini miles away 
m Hmdust m St* ( 1 Imscs 1 lie i c were three ^lulrs ol c i ht hours 
each With e ich ch m i of shut tli toHjp^ null w is stopped for 
twenty minute' lo^i c time to t ht i ei ito» on J its t lojawav, 
clock out lld^e title bis slide tile nueu uligopt ltiis clocked 
m and n >e t tin null ic I'm., Jne lie nobody w mlt d to mm the 
bus, bee mse* the b is did n >t w ut tin 1 m c Meet mill was de- 
prived of oil bn* mi > Imt on hi I \e nt -le 1 Nobody seemed 
to mm 1 Siimcl d« i 1 u w lie u i uu < ( tn fin bed pro- 
duct st tilled H) 1 n b KnIh it > it e 1 I pitching 
shed then \e e » I* m i n 1 1 m \ in f * si ^on to bt 

loichdinto H i| i i h l i mi n u i ) o , j«»1« s, or 

lsgnrwedbv lust Uuiim t bt x h n \ I j led the 

young m m dt \ i t in I 1 \ n ue h \\ i |< e t Reject** 

We clem t h t e t» e s t l «■ i e tt t it i e l tl e 'oun- 
tiv Wt smkI ' f s i i n 1 t 1 In \ li ivc no 
choice \<n In* k i i 1 mi n ti u i * e u s ve have 

SCI ip Iik I II i i '1 ** s <11 i ) *0 woil with 

anvwiv W h» it t ici the m tvcnridout, 

and il iti n »p ieei t i e e s i t t u ut i W < uc m a 
sclhi iiu riel 

1 me i one t th i i it m ih bus v h d to m ike tins lor 

ke r oscnt in It i 1 1 e ji w it i he i e 1 1 b i I Ut Ih complained 

bitterly tlnMie ill w tu • \ is \u int 1 j> ue to suktandaid 

deliveries who tlx re u* th r *lu i i prod ie uonvi is borne by 

tin manuku tu * in o* i c i wl ust outp» t w is dinted, < i by 
the manufttnue ot the i i < pIck ts nuked in I mlu ti s which 
lcake d, lnd t > bt it t 1 u« d and did n »t with 1 md the h trdships 
for which tluv hi l bee i dc igm cl bet mse, being of uneven 
thickness, they i ouid not be p ope i )v se ale cl by mac luncs designed 
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for standard quality tin-plates. As much as 70 pei cent ofRottr- 
kela’s flat products and tin-plates was substandaid he saidL 
However, nobody at Rourkela seemed unduly botheied by the 
.fact that the world’s best, most up to date, cold-rolling mill 
should be producing at 30 per cent of capacity and 70 per cent 
of that sub-standard. People were far too busy quarrelling. The 
Americans were blaming the Germans. The Germans were 
blaming the Americans and the Indians. The Indians were 
blaming the Germans. 

On my way to Bhilai 1 shared a r ifiway compartment with an 
elderly and very fat Sikh. We began to chat; he was a contractor 
supplying Bhilai with limestone. £ So you too arc going to Bhilai. 
Are you visiting a friend? Is there anything I ran do for you? I 
am a very important local businessman, I am at your disposal. 9 
I thanked him and promised to drop in if I was in need of any- 
thing. Keeping mv purpose deliberately vague I asked how 
tilings were going at Bhilai. This started him off and he kept 
talking all the way to the station for Bhilai. 

Things were awful. Soon the steel plant would have to close 
down and that would serve the General Manager, lnderjit 
Singh, right for trying to be a wiseguv. ‘Until that busybody 
came we always carried supplii s forward for six to nine months; 
after all India is a monsoon country and you never know what 
can happen when it rains, even if the limestone is near the " 
steel mill. But because he is a lioy-polloy (sic) of the Audit and 
Accounts Service he went through the books with a fine tooth- 
brush and derided to cut or the inventory. Now we run from 
mouth to mouth with supplies of limestone hardly three months 
in hand.’ I failed to understand what difference it made to him 
whether he supplied six or tim e months stock since' he had to - 
keep replenishing; pc* haps the different c came in the amount of 
interest he made on the money laid out. He was not very good at 
explaining, liis English like my Hindi bring somewhat limited. 
‘You watch and see, f tell you from nuudi to mouth, we shall 
ruin lnderjit Singh; all contractors wc aie allcr the skin of his 
neck.’ He took out a pan leaf, fid J it, folded it and began to 
fchew. ‘Yes of his neck, wc will get him!’ Under Indian circum- . 
stances to thus incur the wrath of contractors is a testimonial of 
1 honesty. I was told by the Russian Ceneral Superintendent that ■ 
J there were adequate stocks of limestone. lnderjit had saved-. 
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government money on superfluous inventory, lndeqit was not 
m Bhilai, he had gone to Moscow with the Societal y for Steel to 
negotiate the Bokaro contract 

As always Bhilai was m hca\ t nlv rontiast to Rourkcla Every- 
body was all rt, l(< n, hard at woik ^tt f \< lulling was not per- 
fect thm (itlxr, despite tlx fict that Inch i |it Ic ft the tunning of 
the pioduc tion to tlx Rm nntiuiu ilSup nnhiidtnt who was 
working dine tl\ endt lontiiitfoi HndmtmStcd Jh< Rus- 
sian took m< lourul tlx plant witli lk it pntlt md lose foi the 
mat him s (h w is » 1* h dilt <1 to nx t (sumo ix »\lx pi I < Russian, 
who had just hint \losru \ lh s] >kc \ i h \u ill ips greater 
freedom th iii it tlx it h *d 1) <n n nt»*pu i 

Whenl islfdhim \ ii\ mm w ii o\d mm i x n at Bhilai 
whin it liicl lx » n d< >xd lo io h dim 1 i disolatt 
shouldti In m\ (on itn » m \ \ ho woils wUh \ u ichme 
worships Ins m i lint i i i i it t« l i * pi j<h joi him t look ilti i 

the mu him In ( It in it l i l i < s it \ i It « Inch ns don’t 

clean ttu it mi hpx lln\ i i\t u * iv« n i n il n lim to 

be all soi Is 1 1 p opl wl w Id x « » t ' * n i 1 * u in plant 

bciairc t * i n p t ,> d * n 1 h \ i i • ti ! dhtuch 

Take absentee srn t i H I n u i ill < m t i nx md 

sav“I must • d t J< i i I i\ m nh i i i i \ v ill i t If 

one is m m^iix » « i « u i i nx s n n i { * u lM) t m Uic 

villigi ’I ishd iht u t) iit »* I k i m> ; i s it Bhil mom- 

paudwitl i lit st i i I moi 1 1 vs s ii' in uh* i lx r hunt was 

comp u a hh with w* t p* * id 1 iiiRi » it t >t nmmg in 
say i<H wh *i K u s i I i * itt * t p x < t nxh s i di it ion 

‘bay it is jo | i » t n i i inti ti i\ si i i 't ult* hf ihoul cj to 7 

percent 1 ix wmi* Alt m 1 w« 1 I ? m 1 1 1 1 dx it lining 

ot a hi 1 t r Ha it t 1 ik i u 1 tl 1 dii* is i \< liu days 

mou th 111 111 Rus ItiKiuiktl it h ul t ikt n 1 1 lit 111 uths to 
rthrn a hi 1st I in ut vh ii 1 h 1 i mt uin I wl \ til\ iwoof the 

blast iumatf s w< 1 1 I Im « 11 1 Id m » tlx it ts ilwavs one 

blast tuinx oitiieoinin 1011 h« m it hut imitf lion 

The Russi in milt d, it t kts I ud 01 k to m ikt unndustri il 

people out til 1 p< is mt n 4 K \\ is wt t it tl\i will km vs.* 

Whin 1 askttl hmi whit lx tu u s l t oi } osting ilw Supam- 
tendent m eliau oi flu hi is* linn uou tlu blowing mills his 
smile \amslxd lo hi^m with, m Russi t ste< I nu Is aie nevci 
iun by gentialists In Russia wt would niott base done, such a 
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thing, never! The two posts are quite different things altogether* 
Qno can promote cither man to be in charge of the plant, in due 
course, but they aic not mtcichangcable; each one is a specialist. 
Such a tiansicr can onl\ be dow b\ people who do not under- 
stand the operation of a steel plant. I was not consulted/ 

Later that afternoon I had tea with Iudcrjit’s wife and we 
went to rtatch a football match, she had to give away the Gup. 
The Russians were there too, the interpreters, the Russians in 
charge of erection and the Russians still in charge of the opera- 
tions, including my friend the General Superintendent. What" 
struck me was the casual way in which they mixed with the 
crowd, without letting protocol siand in their way as it did in the 
way of the Indians. Then’ were chairs and benches of honour for 
distinguished company, blit the Russians preferred to squat at. 
ease with the crowd . 

From the football ground we dro\e to the community centre 
run by the ladies of Bhilai for the improxement. of workers’ 
wives. A very imaginative scheme to winch botli Indian and ; 
Russian women contributed their supervision and patience. 
Women who want to cam a small income by working at home 
can come to the centre where tlu \ are gixeti free sewing lessons 
and then are issued with reach i ui * lollies whit li they can stitch, 
oil the centre’s sewing machines it they do not have their own. 
When the garments are finished they are paid for their work. 
Boys and girls school uniforms are sewn at the centre which 
supplies JBhilai’s schools as well as other places. The women can 
earn quite a tidv amount in tin ir spare time. Only at Bhilai was 
there such a centre. 

That evening at dinner 1 was guest of honour in Jndcrjit’s 
house. I asked the Personnel 0!li< .*r wh\ he had transferred the 
superintendent of the blast furnaces to the blowing mill and vice 
versa. A pleasant young man, he lit liis cigarette and answered 
frankly. ‘Well it was a vn\ bad mislakc for which I must take 
most of the blame. You see, 1 was faced with a personality 
problem. The superintendent of the blast furnaces had a difficult 
character, lie had married above *ii> station and developed an 
inferiority complex as a result of which he, did not get on well 
with the people in the blast furnace, I thought that if I gave him 
a break and sent him to the, blowing mill he might turn over a 
new leaf. My calculation has proved wrong; he is just as much a 
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problem as he was before, I am seriously worried about what 1 
am to do with him next. 9 

My visits to the steel mills have com me cd me that the Indian 
Civil Smite admit able though it ma\ be is not suited to the 
running of st# t ] or \n\ goxunmc at mdustiv unle c s it is decided 
to take an adminwti itoi mcl in\c lui \ . full-turn taieti m the 
running oi oik niclusti\ I ikr in aMc \onn» imn and make 
him s '/ 0 *c, v\ith iv Dm tpi i pt l tin w u \M r uVen had 
been you/ wuh I}iun| m u Mi mu w ih l uilisci lopost 
a man to a p< me dim pi ml o i d i\ to x stu 1 nidi tin next and 
then to coil i i he i i Indie i ms Hi hi no tike m the 
desdopmem of pt< c c « h do#s noi uut n u» 1 i a which he 
cannot tike credit Mot u ili« dunces v< tint hi dies not 
understand lli ( piiujjhs n olud \1 i n tt cb iliti denned 
essential to fi i m Inch »i c uil u\ nun Jm c oi * n h bur 
public, sec In c ne it mu nil ltt u l hr lc itc. * * i cllciallst 

who docs not i i j t i in re r t it wididi mk I ispcetsol 

the p*ujcit Tut Imn n d n >« cl n uMi » In m n turn and 

give him i> ti n um » \\ \ hi i c l it u n ufuUy 

responsible mil i) \ n ti i ud I) th w ill ol the 
plant loin ( ut ii the \\ u d i t • » nmnloil a ill is set 
about i* much i sjiiiilii t \| i\>i i s T\h<n one 
umunlin tbu dine n ludn i lc i 1 md u mi lit record 
ol qoMimii in i ict i him/ i n ihc U b\ t ml the Ord- 
nance face i< mi I i is i< unde Imd \\l it • w* cm ib na- 
tion is » c ■>] mi bit Jo di a< 1 » v* I iwmic|t)| 1 » nnssisof 
com sc lc iiipoi in la i >u u »u l will 1 c 1> i 1 >i gotten, 
but Inch i i Ico,h« i tt ) * hubi'iiiNc* ml ji* » m c lime ss^s, 
c>peciall\ u ciiitc id i h tv 1 ui wu id wm i little I it of 
c oninmn sc u c 

\lav tlu Ii di in ( a \t i j i ml i i m its in t I* s md let 
common'll u c | m nl m in In iht t i * i \pm > u upon which 
it has .ill c uh i ii it 1 u Ib mil m \| insioi p c \ i li s feu the 
doubling tie u u c i the tie « c t tin ; m u mm m tc cl pi tills, 
the expansion ol du «wo j i \ H stcil pi iiUs and the sc time; up 
b\ the CicMinnunl ol Incbi m m ifli i two ttcl plants, one 
with Russi m lit J| it Bok on ini fmii mil on tom mil the other 
m the St uth null \iulo- \m uc m i oopc lation loi in original 
plant of i [ million tons to be t \p inded to foui mi 1 lion tons m 
the next i ive Year Plan. 



IV 

INDIAN MUSLIMS 

‘Before we get the antidote from Irak, the snake bitten 
person will die.’ ^Muslim proverb) 
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On m\ lotiiin to Int mm 1(4 1 ( < i d i < It d ol communal 
tension lime 1 id l>un tun him i n il Kt in hull i and in 
Pakistan tin w« st mi it » whin 1 li urn itucs licai i\ went 
to war o\e i the t c iti u t i »! tin u mu »i nit s 

B> in lium nl it < in mi 'u ii ol cornu tin il noting; had 
been st t loose h\ tl t i s t 1 1 i m c « I t tit itscll m the 

shipc ol a |K tuiiil m 1 lu it^i i I \ m li It n It in believed 

In have ecu it in in t i I it! li Pioplit Milioucd, dis- 

appcaiid hot i » m | u« i njh i i on the bth i)u ember 

U)()i 

In no tin < l*n K i li \ c t n i ti uu , iml burning 
cinuu is m 1 Ik i ipu d i K sluiui l! < poll < 1 id lo open lire 
and tlu ( j i i in nl J i 

Jlu k si inn t « u I 1 i l it tw > dMucts of 

Ln«i PiList in in \ lit* iii n I mt (1 di» n b\ tints m West 
Bcrnpl i ul m < di ut i ( i\ i v li li \1 i hi i wne killed. 
I hue wtii tlu n it ill i 1 pit d 1 1 i ist Pakistan. 
7 hen a am m iminiliid husiijlru » l>s the turn lamud 
commun il pi iu h 1 1 i> * u < ml I i«t m« i , ooo Muslims 
bad b< 1 1) kdlt <1 m I id i wliitni i pc pit tli mind been 
killed ml istPdiain I < \ u u j * cm o Hindu i tinge es 
in hull i 11 m hicij m \li 1 i i in * mis i iu ipp> liame 
of mind In lu in i i i I i t P i si in tic ( uiiial (ro\cin- 
ments li id d< n i 1 1* « t id 1 \ U i tlu i » iheli nee oi their 
nunoiitus n t »h tlu 'li turn duin li w« ei lud been as 
coopt iJti\< oi as si et« ul 

As 1 ti wrlltd i ounti hull i 1 \\ is J u K pul up some of the 
thieadsol wli it li i Inpp n cl 

Most stiiknu, ol ill w js Hit eli in., t m >od in Kashmir. 
The Indian nois h id s uUu i Iv in * in in v K islirnm Muslims 
realize tint tl m w i m iu It ic< n Pdislan s argument that 
Muslims should be p ut c 1 i Muslim st it< 

The Kashmiris wuc timid no longc* loi tlu fii st time in. 
Kashmiri memoij, Ijliulim Mahomed Sadiq, *lu, new Prime 

14 i 
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Minister, had allowed freedom of political speech and assembly* 
Everybody was holding public meetings, making speeches, a&d 
talking loudly while the talking was allowed. There was that 
jeweller by the Seventh Badge who cheated me when I bought 
an emerald and who explained Ins worry. ‘How can Kashmir 
ever stay with Indu? I saw what happened m Calcutta the 
other day. I have a shop time m C howrmghce. Now I know 
that 1 cannot trust nn hie to Hindu retail ition lor what happens 
in Pakistan Wee innot be sure that we will alwavs b( safe with 
India. Wt must be independent 01 go with Pakistan.’ His feel- 
ings were both wid'*spn ad and typicid 

Indeed the mw Ohicf Ministei was \erv much on the defen- 
sive when I s iw him Sadiq had come into ollic r with Indian 
backing attu the riots 11c h id lus o vn, \ei\ logic d n tsons for 
wanting Kashnni to st i\ witli Inch* \ Soc lalist ol tin extreme 
Lelt he believ'd in dunoc 1 it ic liudoin and loiind little in 
Pakistan io tempt him, cspcnalK since PakiM m is an Islamic 
state and SuIh| in *o louhimed m auno<tH tbit hi m fused to 
take the o ith oi olln i on the kn* m 's idi ] ti »u'd that Kashmn 
must stay u ill Iniln tioui tin pint ol u \\ of economic and 
political ad\ mt mid iLoIjm fisc kashmir i Muslims are the 
hostages ol Indi in suul ii'sm | et rlmik ot win t initfht happen 
to the hits million Indi m Muslim* i! c ut two million Muslims 
make a bigote d c hr ji e Jl S idiq h ie* be cr j ’ofouunlv shocked by 
the belniMour <>t the kwhrniii Muslims it tin tunc ol the dis- 
appearance c^l ilu Iho])h ts hur ‘Islam ab »lu(t i lorbids the 
woisluppmg ol idols and it Im \t< the \ wtnt md laeed bullets 
foi a pun ol li m 1 1 till 'on as 1 eooel Muslim I would be 
ashamed, mcl is anaernetie i amelisgiwed 1 

riomwhit I jallniedthe the licit the li ui lilt so many world 
shaking me uh nts had be c u in ac e id* nt \cc oi cling to Kashmiri 
orthodox Muslim be lit f the it lie luismedninala* well as spiritual 
powers. J lie u h id m tlie past bee n oc i asions win n tin lelic had 
been sinuggl d to the h d ot some sic k \ IP One of Bakslii 
Ghulam Mahomed's old amts was dying m Jammu; her dying 
wish, I wa> told b\ a Oil) orifici il, was to set the relic a last 
time, hci sistc i m-law, lkikslii’s niotlic i is believed to have died 
clasping the relic, and she wanted to do the same, by the time 
tlie theft had bee n disc ovcitd it was too late to icp^ce it incog* 
mto. Sadiq told me that he thought Bakshi decided to exploit the 
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<fiscovery of the theft in ordqr to create trouble in Kashmir and 
prove to Nehru that he alone could restore law and order by 
being put back into power, Balslu had not anticipated the sud- 
den and spontaneous c xplosion of hatu d against Ins family when 
the ciowd went sponlanc ously to burn cinema houses belonging 
to his biotheis. 

Sadiq’siposition was a \eiy umnvi iblc one His agnosticism 
in a place where riots h id l>ct n ( »usul b\ ilu clisaj pcaiance ot a 
rehc was an obvious handle ip Ilis umspu nous absence ftom 
mosques was much < 01 line ntc cl 1 , on Ilis pio-ludi m stand was 
an equally obvious li indie ip II v hoju that good Government 
would make him an 1 Inch ^ p »p i) n was in tin mood of 
1964, wishful to *»av tlu lc 1st \ud lu himst H c 011ft ssui that he 
could not addi ts« 1 public mi'iiu, uni gi 1 irtovd i he mood 
in Kashmir was religion* uni » lbtmt She 1I li \bdullah, who 
had come back to tin \ allcv with 1 is 1 1 ir tv 1 s li ilo iiubishcd by 
his talks with Pu&uUnl \vib was biyimnn^ tc losi giound to a 
fanatical religious Ic ad< 1 1 \u utv -1 m \ t old Mu \\ uz Maul- 
ana Farooqut Ji id plan • 1 i it > oolitiis horn uh«»iuii at the 
time of tlu dmppcai m« A ttu Piophu s liui mil was bung- 
ing to bcai Jus towmn^ in 1 ht hi consult able (hiiisma and 
the limit itiotiN of 1 mind ^tili imdi nh velum cl lvpn il of tlic 
directness of his appionh to pohu s \ is In* question whin he 
learnt that this was not m\ tu < vis 1 to k isliiuu Why did you 
not comi t -> sii me liic fas* turn •* 1 q u st 011 whu h g ive me 
the iari sitisfatlion of iuswmhu tlm t 1 id never been my 
habit to inti 1 view seven ' 11 old* io^rth* mstuit guatman 
justice, he took niv ictoit wirl c,i << 1 he Mir Waiz -a very 

high religious her edit 11 ' title which t \pl mis 1 iiooqut’s hold 
on the masses vv i* i>k ng lo* in »u with P histan So great 
was his following tliat hu ih< h si unu snci tlu numUrof All, 
Shias and Sunnis had t tki n out 1 mint pioc 1 ssiun foi Mohanam 
to mourn the dastudlv deed 4 lhitwa> vv< ai« di monstiating 
to the world that wc k rshmnis stand uiiin cl lm Pakistan/ Baio- 
oque explained T 1 1 gtstiuc was lost o 1 lJcllii which had not 
fully realized thal kislinuii l iki ] • 11 religion seriously, A 
semor Indian olluicd sent hom He llu it Sacbq s ri cpnst to clean 
up the administration quch d this joint pioicssicn to me with 
genuine admnation c ln India Shias and Sunnis would ncvci do 

that; obviously Kashmiris aic not lanatically bcund to Islam.’ 

10 
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He did not realize that normally in Kashmir Shias and Sunnis 
behave as they do everywhere else. 

Sheikh Abdullah’s own position was becoming more delicate 
every day. Sobered by tlcvtn years in jail, sobered above all by 
what he had see n ol the rt cent communal nots, he was tightrope 
walking Farooqur openlv wonted a mciger with Pakistan. Ab- 
dullah had bun convinced during his recent t oiks with Nehru 
and Ayub tli it there could be no solution to the K islinui prob- 
lem unless both Indi i and P ikist m at ce pteel it Bt mg a Kash- 
miri hrst md fon most he wanted 1 solution to be reached m 
such a way that it wi mid lx ne fit the p ople ol Kaslinm who were 
at piescnt saeufiud, is 1 u saw it to the mt< tests of India and 
Pahistin Howe vet on me point Sindh Midullih was deter- 
mined that solution snouM not pop ucli'e the sifcty of the 
Mushins in India 

‘Come to time t ruJit uid bmur M umu ’ She ikh Vbdullali 
said as I w is t i l me hue \\ « h ul know n e it h othe 1 ioi hlu en 
years and hi h .el dw i\ be i n \ uv fond of M uitit e lit used to 
tease me bv s >\ m tliithc'elt on lorliishivm ‘ nirieprcssi- 
ble’wile, uid hi It id < m * it tullnn is f om one lunpteked 
man to an >tlu i 

Dmnei a i in tli 1 uid K t I nu sivl Wi sal to^s-legged 
on the flooi v*h.li 1 sheiutifulBi un mill i tli uming daugh- 
ters served wonrt ilul dc lie uis 

Beside us the i e w e 1 1 non i in. oi i e spi mdi ul li om a C ommon- 
wcalth newsj ij.ti met dl (i j e Inn d It ul is tf the vauous 
groups in kislnon s onpn ition u tlutlin laiooqui s key ad- 
viser. 1 aroe tun li men t w is d> < lit 

Foi hours ( om d * i ■> p i i —Slit kh Mrdullah did the tnlk- 
mgfoi the htutfii ol the ft i 1 11,0 i on t no irtt tit while we ate one 
Kashmiu tit bn m*i tht othe* Jh wtm bie* to the very be- 
ginnings of the disp itc By the tune In hid finished talking 
Maurice met 1 thought ill it lu would, left to himself, prefer an 
Andona type olselutnn Ineli pi lideiie e ioi kishmir with a 
jomt defence gun .met In Indn md Pikistm and a customs 
union with both count! n s Bi t lie would uot let lumsilf be pin- 
ned down ‘What matte is new, is to keep Inch i md Pakistan 
talking, and talking without passion I must picpaic the ground 
so that one day when the mood is lncudly a solution can be 
worked out.’ 
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This may take a long time,’ hazarded the foreign cares* 
pondent. Sheikh Abdullah drew himself up to the full height of 
his towering six feet three inches and said, T am 59; I can wait; 
time is on my side. I shall devote the rest of my life to promoting 
friendship between India and Pakistan.’ 

It was obvious, e\en to the lor rum correspondent, that time 
in Kashmit was not on Xbdullaii's side. The Kashmiris were 
unanimous, whatever side tlu\ wen on, that \bdullah had 
been a great Kashmiri, ‘In. ga\t us hat k ow 11 -respect/ they 
all said, including Sid*q But now that they had their self- 
respect they wanti cl a ch ar h id and the ch at lead was coining 
from Farooquc, not horn the * J ig< 1 ol Kashmir’. As we drove 
back to the hotel the fon uui mm »oiicL nt b< gan to speculate 
on what Abdullah coul 1 do sho»t ol ci< Uincr himself put back 
in jail, 10 retain Ins popuhiiitv n. Ka^hmii since he was going to 
preach mod* ration and patic 1 < 1 

Abdullah is a ch \ei pi htjuar Hi found tlu sc'lution dunng 
his Haj tup in Pjb*j. ILs m< etmg with Chou-in-Lur so annoyed 
India that hi Las be < n exile d Iron Kasim i» and put in lestricted 
residence in a hill station in South India. His halo has thus been 
given a new lum, tluu wi w nois ip Kaslunu , some people 
weiesliot.it the nrws. I nluitiunt* h a Souili Indian lull station 
is not a vci\ suitable pl.u 1 horn whu 11 to duo t ludo- Pakistani 
talks. Abdullah’s onlv consolaticn must lie that his enforced 
absence from Kashmir makes it lpipo^sibl* for I aioocpie to steal 
his laurels. Inch id the divichd opposition csinup* ol Kashmir 
have coali m ed u.to one . 

Having lu nd *0 iniuv M isluns comjila.n ol insecurity in 
Kashmir I was surprise d to In id that the Muslim morale in 
Calcutta was high I lie 1 uch* to this gois \ei y laigely to the 
Chief Minister, P C n, an 0U1 aecpiann mi 1 from the days 
when wc li\cd m Calcutta He wa* then Minister for Food and 
Agriculture and took gii at pi kU in the fact that, to use his own 
words, he was ‘Inch i’s lust spinner of \um , he was faster at 
spinning, broke fewer tin cads and spun tlu tricst thread of all 
Gandhi’s disciph s. M\ fust 1 rtcr\i % m Calcutta was with him. 
He was quite frank and made no Irenes about what had hap- 
pened in Ins State. 

He explained that the Januais tints began while everybody 
in the Congress Party was at Bhubaneshwar for the Congress 
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session at which Nehru suffered his stroke, and he said that 465 
people were killed, seventy of them Hindus shot by the Govern- 
ment. The riots spread to 215 villages around Calcutta. When 
P. C. Sen first got the news he wanted, knowing the weakness of 
his police lbrce, to declare martial law. His Congress colleagues 
would not let him because of the adverse effect such a step would 
have on the mood in Pakistan. ‘1 had a long argument with 
Gulzarilal Nanda who refused. In fairness to Nanda the extent ' 
of the riots was not appreciated in Bhubaneshwar. P. C. Sen 
rushed back to Calcutta and asked for military reinforcements. 
Two hundred troops were flown into West Bengal from North 
Bengal. As soon as they landed he told them to patrol. Their 
patrolling was not effective because they could not open fire. 
Under the law, unless martial law has been declared, troops can 
fire only with instructions from a Magistrate, except in self- 
defence. ‘I rang Delhi to beg to be allowed to declare martial 
law.’ said P. C. Sen. ‘Gulzarilal Nanda told me to wait for one 
hour while he di/ cussed the issue with T. T. Krishnamachari. 
After an hour lie rang back and said “No”.’ P. C. Sen explained 
that he begged to be allowed to appoint the officers as tempor- 
ary District Magistrates, and Nanda agreed at last. ‘As soon as 
the officers took over District Magistrate, duties, law and order 
were restored. But three precious days had been lost costing 
many lives.’ 1’. C. Sen heaved a sigh of regret. Once the riots 
were over lie received all the necessary help from Delhi to 
rehabilitate the victims and to make sure that nobody bene- 
fitted from the riots. ‘You would be shocked, Mrs Zinkin, to 
know what caused the riots. It was not retaliation and all that. 
No! A lot of landlords saw an opportunity of getting rid of 
squatters and bustees* so that they could redevelop their prop- 
erty and make mere money. Some of the landlords were Mus- 
lims, most of course were Hindus, but some of the people whose 
houses were destroyed were Hindus. It really was Dot a com- 
munal riot but a riot organized by the haves to get rid of the 
have-nots under the guise of communal trouble. I was really 
shocked by what happened. In a sense it was even worse than 
straight communal riots because it had material gain behind it.’ 

By the time I visited those Muslim quarters where the havoc 
had been worst, only new tiles on roofs and repairs in walls or an 

* Slums. 
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odd bit of charred wood told their tale of past woe. The con* 
fidence of the inhabitants had been fully restored. This was not 
just imagination. Abdul, our old Calcutta driver who took me 
round from place to place, confirmed this and said with a broad., 
.grin: ‘The government has been very fair; everybody has been • 
-compensated and their property lias been given back to them. 1 
P. C. Sen is a good man.’ Abdul who had lived through the 
terrible riots of 1946 and through the riots of 1950 was not wor- * 
ried this time. ‘Plenty Hindu goondas have burnt Hindu bus tees; * 
and plenty big Muslim bustcc landlords hired Hindu goondas to ' 
burn Muslims out of bustees.’ Abdul was confirming what P. C. 
Sen had told me. 1 still fail to understand how the Calcutta riots ' 
had appeared retaliatory, especially when the Chief Minister 
had been so positive. ‘Their own brot hers ! they hired goondas-* 
Hindu goondas from the old refugee crowd, told them ‘if you 
get the Muslims out you can get in* ; but all they wanted was to 
get vacant possession in order to build luxury’ flats and offices. 
Murder for the sake of property! What have we come to!’ His 
face lit up for a second as he added : ‘Do you know, Mrs Zinkin, 
in East Pakistan there have been many Muslims w r ho risked their 
lives, some who actually lost their lives, to protect Hindus. This 
is why there has been no exodus from the districts of Comilla 
and from Chittagong City where there are many Hindus.’ 

‘How many of the ten million Hindus living in East Pakistan, 
are middle class? I was told in Karachi that 30 per cent of the 
licences go to Hindus and that they have m;iny well paid jobs,’. 

‘At least one million,' said P. Cl. Sen without any hesitation, 
‘lawyers, doctors, shopkeepers, teachers, but of course also a 
large number of old people who own property and do not want 
to leave; especially old women who want to die where they have 
spent their lives. Amongst us in Bengal there is a belief that the 
widow must die near her married home so that she may not 
leave the place where she lived with her husband. The young, 
the families— especially when there are young girls— they come 
to Calcutta and stay here to be educated and married off. But 
there are many family men whose families live in India and who 
work in Pakistan. The trouble in Pakistan is not the Muslims of * 
East Pakistan, it is the West Pakistanis. In East Bengal Hindus:' 
and Muslims are brothers, they are all Bengalis together.’ I had..' 
no doubt he was right. 
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I still remember how, during the Tagore Centenary, I was 
reproved by a Pakistani Cultural Attach^ stuttering with indig- 
nation at an official supper because I ventured to say that not all 
of Tagore's work was first class. He came from East Pakistan; 
any aspersion on ‘The Poet* was far more infui iating for him 
than the comments I made against Basic Democracies, or Paki- 
stan’s case over Kashmir. P. G. Sen had ended the 'interview • 
saying, T can assure you, Mrs Zinkin, that many East Pakistani 
Muslims would migrate to India if they could; indeed, look at 
the influx into Assam !’ 

In Jamshedpur the riots had obviously been far more wide- 
spread and the casualties far heavier than anybody outside 
Jamshedpur realized. One member of the Jamshedpur Citizen’s 
Peace Committee who had been active throughout told me that 
at least 1,500 Muslims had been slaughtered in Jamshedpur and 
round about.- 

The worst rioting had taken place at TELCO — the locomo- 
tive and truck factory operated by Tatas in cooperation with 
Mercedes-Benz. 

By the time I got to Jamshedpur the 41,000 Muslin^rcfugees 
had left the fifteen camps in which they had been put for pro- 
tection; they were back in their houses which had been repaired. 
Survivors had been compensated, TELCO alone was paying 
out 420,000 rupees in addition to contributions to repairs and 
welfare; other firms were paying much less since their labour 
force had lost many fewer people. Except at TELCO com- 
munal harmony seemed to prevail once more. However, despite 
.TISCO’s protests, the Government of India was deporting all 
the Pakistanis employed by them. At least 500 of their skilled 
workers were Muslims from what had become Pakistan at the 
time of Parti tion. Their families had stayed behind on the land so 
they had opted for Pakistani nationality while continuing to work 
in Jamshedpur. TISCO was still negotiating with the Govern- 
ment of India to be allowed to transfer provident funds and their 
pensions to those of their old employees who had become un- 
witting victims of embittered international relations, overnight. 

Delhi had ordered a thorough investigation into the causes of 
the communal disturbances but for the reasons described below 
by the correspondent of the Calcutta Statesman the Government 
of Bihar was not co-operating. 
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On April 8 Mr Tata 4 said that personally he could not believe 
that an explosion of such violence — the hooliganism, the fanaticism 
and the looting- could have been a spontaneous flare-up of com- 
munal passion aroused by sympathy foi the refugees who passed 
thioughjamshedpui b\ turn 

. . There was uioiu.li ( \ idem t (Mi I ita pointed out) ‘in the very 
fact that id< ntic al c v< nt il n cd up m ult uu onsl> , at the same hour 
on the same day, in different areas of Jamshedpur, even outside the 
township, and in places like Rourkela, to show that there was, apart 
from anything else, an organized plot 10 loot and commit arson and 
murder.’ He said he could only hope that an independent public 
inquiry w f ou!d be conducted into these events, as demanded by Mr 
Jaiprakash Narayan. Local leaders of all political parties subse- 
quently supported this demand. 

The Bihar Government’s attitude towards the demand for a public 
inquiry seems negative . . . the State Chief Minister said he knew 
what had caused the riots and, therefore, there was no need for an 
inquiry— least of all, a public inquiry. The cause, he said, was the 
refugees passing through Jamshedpur and other stations in Bihar . . . 

The Chief Minister . . . made a very significant remark. Referring 
to the performance of the police at Jamshedpur and other places, he 
said that after all, policemen were also human beings, and that it was 
natural if the> also were carried away by emotions . . . On several 
occasions in the past, the police in the Slates have been suspected of 
partisanship. In the recent disturbances the hesitant and ineffective 
action of some officers and men, at least in the initial stages, suggests ' 
that they w ere partisan or deli I reraicly ind i fieren t. f 

At Rourkela tilings nad been incomparably worse than at 
Jamshedpur. The current guess was that about 5,000 Muslims 
had been killed. 

The evening of mv arrival ai Rourkela T met a young Indian 
whose brother was an old friend of mine. Employed by a British 
firm, this young man was on his inspection tour of Orissa; his 
immediate concern was to sec if his channels of distribution had 
recovered from the rioting. Tt was terrible. Do you know that I 
arrived in Rourkela that evening tilings were at their height. It 
was absolutely terrifying. The mobs from that shanty towm 
round the station were roaming the steel town shouting slogans, 

• J. R. D. Tata, Chairman of the Tata Hoard of Directors. 

f The Statesman, 8.5.64, ankle by our special representative in Eastern India, 
headed ‘Centre probing into factors behind Eastern India riots’. 
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armed with crow bars and steel rods which had been sharpened 
at one end into becoming spears. And there was not a single 
policeman to be seen anywhere. The Government had been 
taken so much by surprise that it sat paralyzed for a whole week. 
But the worst of it is that the killing which spread from the plant 
itself went all along the aboriginal ti act almost as far as Sambal- 
pur. I am going to bambalpm tomonow morning; why don’t 
you come along 0 ' 1 was \eiy tempted, specially since my young 
friend spoke Oma and could act as lutcrprctci in the villages; 
but in order to keep to mv schedule I vould ha\e had to miss 
Rourkda; -o alu i much hesitation I refused his sporting offer. 
Before lu 1< It lu told me ol the missionaries in Rouikcla. ‘They 
can tell you much moie about the linls; they sheltered many 
Muslim®. The Chid Mmi'lei oi Orissa singled them out as the 
cause of tin notd Fie said thc\ instigated the tubal people to 
kill the Mu Jims to uu ugc the Clinstiaiiu from Last Pakistan. 
Tlie tiibals ol On-iWi he said m a public spneli aie Chiistians 
too. Tor tli.ii matt* i Pain, ik has also been sasing the same 
thing, that it i > al! the hi'di oi the Missionaues. 1 liis is oi course 
a bloody he* I was hue * > 1 kn. w sou i an confirm my sloiy 
with the CoUtf tm, i u^od bloke, the other wa* transferred, he 
was no good. T Ins i, how it all started in Rout Lr la. r i here is a 
Muslim bak< i m that cesspool ikmi ihe station. When the' refu- 
gees passed tin i in? 1 1 tie sun t'n m Ini ail. 1 lirec weeks late-r tlie 
news spiead that tins Imad lu.cl been poison* d, that he had 
poisoned the »efu<»cn. In no turn tin nc ws spread to the lactory 
that Muslims Kid poisoned iMugcc*. The guards of the sled 
plant ran foi eh ai L e lo tiu h homes while sonic of the Bengalis 
in the plant began *o nude the it If How woikers to make arms 
out ol bits ol loch, i lu oflu lal stoiv is that tiibals invaded the 
plant and manufactured aims out of ihe stc*el that was laying 
about with tin evisting machine tool*. ITibab im loot. I cannot 
turn a lathe and / am not a tubal. It takes skilled piactice to 
operate a machine too 1 . The aims were then distributed to aH 
and sundry and the people were told “go and kill Muslims". 
And by God they did r 

My young fiiend had not c\aggeiated. I met an American 
working at Rout Kola who informed me that he had been threat- 
ened by a very senior Bengali colleague in the steel plant to keep 
his nose out of the Inquiry if he knew what was good for him. This 
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American had been so scared that he had not given evidence 
the Commission of Inquiry; just as he had been too scared at the 
time, on that fateful night when his servants were butchered in 
their compound at (lie back of his house, to go and help despite 
their pitiful set cams loi help. 4 1 had ne\ er hcatd such screams of 
horror; it still haunts ni'\ I w is too sc an d to do anything except 
drink moie whisky Attci all thuc wen lioauls of armed men 
gone wild and I did not ha\e a gnu 01 am thing. What could I 
do? I do not blame the (him m b clinicians who have broken 
then conti acts .uul son' honn. I Ik sc Indian people are sav- 
ages! I can iu\ii it 1 1 (omfnii.dilc amongst them now. 9 The 
Collector conhimed the stone I had < ollu tcel in Rouikela. He 
had been s< nt to Jean up the me s*, he was uot \eiv evpcrienced 
andhc could lindnc pi C'dcnt upon wind to draw tor guidance 
since Orissa lias hud a \c r\ p* u c fill ic mid. 

IhcmissionaiKs wh >m the ( Uuf Ministi i was using as scape- 
goats wen d» dicjtt d me n from die lorn 1 01 ne n of I an ope who 
had taken thru vows and liv- d a simple hie umiiing a school and 
visiting the u bil jxki. I h# biothu vith whom 1 spoke (the 
olheis wcu busv tt a It a * o» wen out m the wlligcs) pointed 
out that onh in» ciht *>f tb' tnlnls ui Onssa au Christian, 
indeed tli it few il auv ca tin ( Jiristiau tribal s had participated 
in the killings bee uum tins had been told b\ tin missionaries 
not to listc n 10 the git Uo r * who had I >< c n m lining the country- 
side in cai* tiuckv md |u ps making «*pi ec I ks in the tnbal lan- 
guages. •Some oi out 1 idie »s near J the in," said ilu tall Scotsman 
with his hioael acm ♦, Ins reddish Ik aid clistc mug in the heat, 
‘we at once ie pot tin to the (jc %u juiic nf wanmig tliem that 
there might In d in ^c i \\< als« told th tnl als that this was not 
true. Rut tin n onlv mi own ( hustians li te n to us when it comes 
to that, and then some ot the ru nia> have lost their heads in the 
madne vs which IoIIovmJ masiinurdei is\u> catching . 9 

‘But what did ihiv those juop\ who came m tiucks and 
jeeps? 9 

‘And loudsjK ake r s, but >ou just unde r stand not electric 
loudspeakers, just the old fashioned bom-blowing ones. What 
they said was something like this it is all in Fatlui Superior’s 
report and he lias passe d it on totln CI1). If von like I can write 
to him; he has gone to Cuttack to give eviden 'e — it is for him to 
decide whether to release it or not. 9 
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'What was it they said. Forget about the report; you must 
remember. 9 

The young monk pondered; his beard was bleeding in the 
setting sun. I was beginning to fret, I still had to visit the hospital 
and the works and I had a train to catch; however there is no 
hurrying a Scots monk. 'Well, 1 suppose there is no harm in my 
telling you; after all the Chief Minister is liymg to make ns the 
villains of the piece. But nund \ ou, I itach here in the school. I 
have not myself heard anything direct. I ha\e only heard what 
the brothers who go to the villages have told us and what we 
were told by Father Superior. This is roughly what they said: 
"India and Pakistan aie at war Soon Muslims will come rush- 
ing to you screaming Wh'n this happens you must sa\e the 
motherland. Kill them. ^ ou ha\c bows and ariows, do not wait 
until the Muslims coim m ar y ou s ) that tluy can kill you fiist. 
When you see them coniine, shoot \uiit arrows. Jai Hind/' 
And so, when the Muslims began to inn to the \ill«igcs because 
they wue attack* cl in Romkt la tin Adnasiashot them/ 

I heaid stones of win* happened in Fast Paki tan when I 
went to vi c it tl if uiugie tiansl c imp at Manna in ^ladhya 
Pradesh. The ( amp looked hk* on* »»f those jiniv camps with 
metal loofed Imi* - it must hav bee u tunhl) liot to stay there 
and the people w»u< looking tLoiouglily miserable. Some of 
them were in Hamit waitmg to be £n\<i» land m th* South of 
India or m tin* reclaimed IXmdakaTama aiea, others, the 
'P,L.s*, would «t i\ fo* a inuclj hiiirt i turn at Manna, until some 
institution could take them. 'P.L* Minds, in the functional 
crudity of ofiuial jaigon, fc.r b p^rmauent lnlnlity*. P.L/s were 
widows, P.L \ wiu people like tin hall-demented euily-haired 
woman who < lung to iik , \ictim of a tuuWc injury. While she 
clung to me her sm slipp'd off < vposing the place where her 
second atm had bee n hacked oil ncatly r from the shoulder, leav- 
ing bare a piece ol white bone and a seat sinning indecently 
bright against tin brown of hei skm P.L/s weic small orphaned 
children who would tak< tune to grow into self-supporting indi- 
viduals. P.L/s were those too old 10 start anew and without a 
family to look after the m. Theu were many P.L/s at Manna. 

The clerical work was < ame I out by educated refugees who 
acted as inter pretci s for the otliei s. In every case it was the same 
old story. People had come from outside, they had attacked the 
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temple, the hut, the shop, the house; they had set fire to whttN 
ever would burn and attacked the people with kachis, the long' 
knives used for agricultural purposes The police had been con- 
spicuously absent 01 had intcifcrred too late . The aggressors 
had been shouting m a language Uv refugees did not under- 
stand. Obvioush these we 1 c not Be ngalis 1 lie v must have been 
Bihans or old teluge e s liemi \ a» iou parts of India 

Typical ol attitudes in l ist Pakotan was the stoiy of my 
guide in the c imp Hi hid Ik ip woikmg a-> a cluk m Nara- 
yangan], the mill bclonot d to a \\ cst Pakistani and the heads of 
sections were \\ e si P ikist uus The c li 1 k s farnih h \ * d in Dacca 
where lie u id toioini it wo k n I \\ hen Jn lit nil on the ladio 
that tin io had bee n 1 lots m l)iic i hi lx <* m to woiry foi his wife 
andchildten loitunitily lot h m 1 Mu Inn i olle igue amved 
by truck Iiom Dot mil told him th it ne h ul t ik« 11 them into 
his house fc Donntwun> m\ \uk j loot me ittei them, but all I 
could do is loi k the eioui alter t lit > h ul li ft \oui home , you had 
better po and set wh it e u Ik done to protect voui piopeity. 
Wh\ not t ike tin Mik lucl on tin t uik 1 1 n am the office 
will not iiimd ll I wcu \< u I w uld liy anil get mv wile and 
cliildieu to India In t w hih tl t n \oi i miaid will be at case. 
We do not mind k (pin then w tli us, vou iiulci stand, but 
nobody know how In tlm in idius^ < m go and time may be 
usks 9 I he clerk th inkiil lus luenei lumped on tin *iuck and 
drove str light to tin tin j s u id-ollif to olli i to offset the time 
it would take him to so t tl uic on* i uustthe leave due to him. 
He had not evi n stm pi d >il mh way to si c lus wile , so great 
was lus sense ol eliuv to lus cmplovcrs I he olTieer ip cliaige of 
the Nara\angmj mill w w sti ghtloi'* uel You lnd no busi- 
ness logo oil wit Ik ut pi i mission, eitln t joui o sti .ught back to 
Nara\ angau] oi you i t sicked** Mv guide sigln d ‘Mint was a 
quite typical i a e , there h im lx in elc 'cm like it In every m- 
stane c the Muslim ne ujiboui* hue >e * av e d like brothers, it is 
those damned \\ e st P ikistams \ >bud\ i e ah/cs that our Muslim 
brothers lia'c them just as nil eli u do and with good cau«e. 
They despise them bei luse they do not speak Arabic and be- 
cause they do not kee p the n wenne u in puidah/ 

Listening to die elerk i unaided me of my Mu c lim fnend in 
Lahore with whom I had had a veiv sad and long that the day 
before Nehru died. 1 had known Azim for as long as I had 
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known India; he was travelling on the boat which was taking 
me to what was then India, for the first time. Azim belongs to a 
distinguished family from Kanpur; his family was split at the 
time of Partition; some mcmbeis opted for Pakistan, others for 
India, some happened to be living and working in Pakistan at 
the time, others happened to own land in India and stayed 
there. Azim’s family is thus fairly eve nly divided between India 
and Pakistan. Its Pakistani mom bn b occasionally visit India. 
India is much easier to go to fot a Pakistani than Pakistan for an 
Indian Muslim because of the possible complications winch 
might arise over ptoperty under the provision by which the 
assets of an ‘intending evacuee’ can be cnnhscatcd. Usually 
Azim’s family, which is well connected and alllucnl, meets 
abroad. 

Azim was outspoke nlv bittc r. ‘The natives, the pukka Paki- 
stanis, the “sons of the soil”- S.O.S.’s fen .holt as they call 
themselves - hate us. Do you kneiw that in West Pakistan, tlial 
Eldorado built as a homeland leu the* Muslims ol India by that 
Indian Muslim Juiuah, time b net mom (<u tlu«se who are not 
“sons of the soil”. At all times. hi and out eel season, we *re being 
reminded that we ate* v>l senis e>l the soil, tli it we die an un- 
wanted huidcu, an cue eiiubianc')*: they talk of us as “Non-sons- 
of-the-soil” the >st* S.O.IJ's! Yes! 'J hat’s what it has tome to. 
Damn it, ifjinuah, peior teie>!, wetc still alive time would be no 
room for him in Pikistan! Qaid-I-A/um, inv foot! \nd do you 
know, lay a, the rc&Ilv tenil.le lesult of this division between 
the “sons ol the soil” and the* “wm-soiis eif the soil” is that we 
who should be most ae live and iutci e-stcel in Insteiing goodwill 
between India and Pakistan, we aic the wm >t offenders. You 
see, we have to ingi.itiate om selves, we have to make them for- 
get tliat we wn t* evei part ol India, ol a liighci , men e cultured, 
better world. We have to justilv our hivsm, tome, our being 
here, by making it look as il life m India is intolerable for Mus- 
lims. We must be moie anli-Iridian than tlie sons of the soil, 
otherwise tliey look ujmn us as tilth columnists. This is the more 
necessary that here, in Lahore, one sufloeates; there is no 
cultural life compared with sav Aligaih, or indeed Delhi. And 
so when we go to India for a breather we dare not say so; we 
must pretend that heaven is here. Do you understand what I 
mean. 1 of course do not do this; but I have heard so many of 
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those in the same position as myself do it that I have given up 
ticking them off; what is the use; the whole of West Pakistan is 
against them. And nobody here m Pakistan seems to realize that 
these stones of Muslim persecutions are not true. India has a 
Muslim Vn e-Presidcnt, if something sure to happen to Dr 
Radhaknslinaii Tncli i wouhl li t\f a Muslim Pusident, and in a 
Fedeial •'et-up hkt India's tlv Prt sid< nt is not inertly a figure* 
head, cspcc 1 ill « oik i At In u got® but in , lx cause of then need 
for ingratiating tlumschts ihc Muslims who tome from India 
do then wont And line people are onl\ loo ready to beheve; 
tlicv foTgtt thit Indii lus Muslim \mb iss idois, Gtnerals, 
Cabinet Mimstus, u d tl> it w< li i\f pi it lit ally no Hindus to 
showfor ill oin cl uni tli it wt d > not disci lnnnatt ’ Vim sipped 
his thud whisks lit * ti< u putt 1 t*u liwu xnd suddenly sat 
down ‘M'ndym* Ini liuhi i- not in i ldoi ido other There 
has e bun those i '< t** *i u i »< won thtutUln glowing feeling 
of tlieyoung tli it to la 1 1 di m is 1 1 lit Hindu but ihcn who do we 
hast to blunt lot tl it Hi t Uml, Ayub \\ h it do< s he do * He 
choosts the nn'tn 1 until ti < ( 1 jiksi ti> to ins idt India to be- 
friend Clnni mil tons to slop li di i lump hflpid by the West. 
Had lu sud Itls 1 1 t tH pvst vst trt brotlu is after all, 
take your lioups m o no n histunn, mi thtm in Assam, I 
piomist not to l iki ids mt u>t ol this , rd'tiom bt tween India 
and Pakist m would h t lmpioud I u ioic than if Kashmir 
hadbcconn mns Iidol ik s< mi i 1 ii'oiv- ur utal lo the well- 
beingoftlu minontu s< u b ti s h , but lint tool \vub thought 
he would su it an t i \ om ' S tltlu i si mild n \t t be lllowcd to 
be politic i uis Y/un di ink mhv t v hi k\, pondti c d aud added, 
‘Noi law ui s’ 
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The Musht l mood in India in * summer of 1964. was not 
sunny. Typical of \\h it in irp ft It is an at title by Z afat Fuleally, 
a Muslim mtelh ctu 0 I ht aitn h v as published in Opinion, a 
Bombay wet kb whith hi 1 sni ill blit very influential reader* 
ship. The artule is ca’ltd ‘Ilic Muslim lole n India’, some of 
the salient points are worth quoting . 
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. . * The basic conflict within the Muslim community about 
whether to go it alone or participate with other communities in the 
national endeavour is largely unsolved 
The recent events in Jamshedpur and Rourkela show the extent of 
communal bitterness that exists between Hindus and Muslims, and 
placed as they an, it will be for the Muslim** to take the difficult 
initiative of projecting tin i cula i ideal bifou the coiuitrs For the 
Hindus the question n optional, and not one of srrtal importance. 
For the Muslims it is out oflnuig able to play an equal p\rt m the 
affairs of the country with thin Hindu bre •her* 

In spite of the undo ibte d psychological handicap in which Indian 
Muslims ha\i been placid hi < ause of the fait oi Pakistan, thtir 
permanent sifcguird i tin ( nnstilutiou of Indn A it st mds today 
► it is enimenth sati f u u i \ 1 Inc C 01 sntution in j\ be ame nded fiom 
a 1 *nt to tune but it is me om usable tnat my amendments ill be 
ectedspe.edu ill to tin dit linent i f \lu Inn 

ally eoi s on to 5 u q»< th it tl e amt ndna nts are likely to 

saidsiiiorr mki ill in 

^e the Mil bn s u« econ uij«j1|\ back ud tlie\ hc moie 
£ ) to ‘mu til in si Pi ib ue h n e i in < 

,4nbcfoic rq ^ i II 1 (in < >uid u ntn w x Mu hm * \ the*! iw of the 
va nd It was ioibuh 1 u noth I>\ Hi i l a m and bv IsUm Since 
January i, ie)j } lit i in I In mnin ic t oi tlnsihan T i hould not 
be undcie dun »ttd Tt i \ ut il Ic n > lt»rn » ic imih tow ml national 
integration an tin wb feelings bet ten Hie mmmumUes are not 
too fiateuial it j n suit U h it i i f th iupk st import me c is that 
people should e pu sllti op n >u ibout the statu i f Muslims in this 
country franlh m mini's uid o mlv flu u g uirit lit mas be embar- 
rassing at time % but th it i f u be tie r tl ai t< fee hm s to go ‘under- 
ground * Mr J R 1 ) 1 at i y su 'gt 't on tn it tin it h uld be i public 
enqiuiy into the conininn il nnh at J misludpur ini^ht, if accepted, 
have bi ought te in lit uiim iholoiabh taef* uul atl tudes But m 
spite of that it would n is# cu it* d on the wne li a gre atei feeling of 
confidence am< ng th Muslim* (li«n a hi nket ilcnrt Fiank inter- 
change of slews It ael tr constiuctnc -solutions, feelings which remain 
underground c nipt danger ousl\ and inationall\ fiom time to time 

It is never casv to be a minority . When things arc not going 
well for the m ijontv being a minority lx e ome s difficult. When 
the misfortunes of the majontv arc to some extent made worse 
by outsiders who can, m some was, be connected with the 
minority, the future of that minority can look bleak to say the 
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least. It is indeed a measure of India’s genuine tolerance that 
bleak though the mood was in 1964 it was bleak, not black. 

Nobody was going to do anything to the Muslims, but the 
onus of proof that they did not wish India ill and Pakistan well 
had been subconscioush thrown upon them. People had not 
ceased having Muslim liiends, but they had become conscious 
ofthefac,t that these fiuudsvuit Muslims, a e onsemusness which 
had often been lie lung beton Pi ot< stations like ‘some of my 
bestfnends are Muslim.’ 1 mg 1 1 inuhu but ne w bell. However, 
suspicion w.ts coniine d to tin uppei classes C)ur ex-driver 
Mahomed lsiail diu not lid in any way bothued. He did not 
feel that Nclnu’s d< ith It id de pirn el hi. community of its 
champion and madi it .11011 \ nine »• 1 hlc ‘Mv ullage 111 Uttar 
Pradesh lias a Muslim m ijout> md y\t h n 1 alw lys li» td in the 
best of terms with oui Hindu unghhoui. We hoe never had 
communal riots, meins htb ne t e«en in ie,f /. Ihat is because 
we show eieh M thti ronsiihi atu n J 01 example we never kill 
cows, at the most bull tins us 1 ills go its mil the Hindus so 
arrange then pie>tc su>m that t h\ mvci piss betoic oui mos- 
que.’ Mahomed Isiails a hue tieih Hashed under his Douglas 
tairbank‘ moustache l.u an \ eyes smiled with pnJi . ‘We have 
a Muslim headui m, he is \en impoit u*t hr gets \ote*s, so the 
M.L A. who is a Hindu alwavs 1 1 nsulls hull 1N0, memsaheb, I 
do not nnss Nehiu Neluu wa> 1 good man no doubt but we 
Muslims will be bclttr >11 without tin 1 What Muslims need is 
somebody who can sc ole with Pahslan Why should I go to 
Karachi f 1 ha\e agooci jobheie niltoml ay aril mv family is m 
Uttar Piadesh Why should 1 to bcciust of Kashmir 5 * What 
nonsense 1 And what ll kashnu goes to P al istaii p Nobody in 
our village will be 1 died We. made . ble od pact 1 1 ig 47 > the 
Mushms and the. llmdus of my y 1II.1 j » . Not one hair of any body’s 
head w as touche < 1 , oi w ill be touche el Vvl.e 11 outsiders come and 
try to talk trouble w c shame lluni if t ie\ tout 'nut we tell them 
to go away. 1 am an Indian What do 1 . tie foi Pakistan?’ 

If Mahomed lsr.ul felt Ajnti * dus w is not the ease of my 
friend Slnrtcn. ‘ 1 01 the last twehc years I hast not been con- 
firmed in my post by the Go\ 1 liimeiit, 1 air sti*l a “temporary” 
after twelve y eais l lie rc is nobody be iter qualified than myself j 
so I do get promotion and all that, but 011 a temporary Lasisj 
this affects my pension and piovident fund. Is it fair to be 
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temporary after twelve years? This I am sure is because I am a 
Muslim. Is it my fault if I am a Muslim? I do not believe in the 
Koran; half my family have married Hindus. Taya, I was 
offered a very high and well paid job in Pakistan because there 
are no women in Pakistan with my particular qualifications. I 
refused, I would rather emigi ate to Lugland than to Pakistan if 
I have to leave India, Pakistan stands for all the bigotry I hate. 
I cannot complain too much about tut way they tit at me here; I 
have been sent abioad lor a scar on a Gos < imncnt of India 
recommendation for furtlui tiainmg, out whs don’t they con- 
firm me? 1 have spoken so many time s about it to the Munster, I 
have written icmindeis, and nothing happens.' Shiucu had 
genuine cause for fiustiation so gi uuine that I wi nt to sec her 
Minister to t< 11 luin Sht is ‘till not < onlirtnrd in hi r post, tins is 
not because she is a Muslim, ot that, knowing lie i Minister, I 
feel sure; it is la cause of it d tape, inefficiency md lnu< auciatic 
procrastination Dunn* my t • ip 1 1 an into a nuinbt i of peifcctly 
good Hindus who had vuv snail u toiuplamts 1 Inn was one 
rctiied railwav official who had bi < n waitin’ (oi tin p ist eight 
years for his pm' ion p«ipi is +o be satu lion d so ih n tli^ Vccoun- 
tant General s Otlu i could is ut n,-tnietion> to tlu b ink to send 
him Ins montlih tin qw Slntceii however \»as lx utid to ciedit 
her religion railnt tlnm in iladiniiusti.ition foi the way she was 
treated. 

‘Thev aie laving of I Muslims '■aid il ibour \\ clinic Officer 
in Bomliav ‘ l Ins i' quite eh lib« iat< policy and though 1 am a 
Muslim my silt 1 do not I hum tin m Millimiui' have to think 
of then f«u toiv fust and if then aic uidy .lot' as in Jamshedpur, 
etc. and they have hug< nunihi is ol Muslim', wl o 1 nows if the 
mills will not liau to In shut down eitliu bf< uise there aze 
riots, or bceausi half ol the labour force is at. ucl of going to work 
incasetlicu aic geungtobi uots Of con si I de» pi otest against 
this pohey but I < an stc the i mj Iom i \ point of \ ic w. 1 he sad 
truth is that the si day > employ mg a Muslim is a st unity risk.’ 

’But how can thrv lav off Muslims? 1 thought that under 
Indian law emplov < i s cannot dismiss j it i iplt at w ill 15 

‘The practice in the tactile industry is not to have many 
permanent workers but 1o lire Jt the gale from Jay to day. 
Usually, ol course it is the same pi ople, mort oi less, who get the 
job, but now the policy is not to lure Muslims at the gate.’ He 
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added that he had heard that the Go\ eminent of Gujerat had* 
on instructions from Delhi, evacuated some Mushms from tho 
area near the Pakistani border He shrugged his shoulders, 
chewed his pan* spat a sliver of i eddish foam and sighed. ‘That 
too makes good scns< \ft< r all w< line Pakistan to thank for 
all this. The wav tluv lx lined when the Chinese attacked! 
And between vou ind me wl o knows whu some of the Muslins 
along the boidu might nut do if tliu« w is tumble between 
India and Pakist m the c ill ol 1 lim ro ild be stronger than 
Jana Gana Mana 

‘Absurd, laya a baud 1 llnu von tn ag un looting for 
trouble 1 ^ ou an 411 tc inn m„ibh sou sullei nom loo much 
imagination, tl it 1 whit 1 Wnu 111 id< i Of coiuse there has 
been no ch tngt m the ittitudi n Mu hi 1 si ue you h ft India. 
Look at me, 1 an 1 Mu Inn ind i I* c 1 | 1st a s il md < wnnted 
by evuybody is « \ < \ch 11 ind nut chfcnd us On the con- 
trary. He h umed us tciiibh by the w ly In famed 011 over 
Kashmir and bv tin w n 1 wuit 01 rf hi w iy to make it a 
point tu be opt nl\ pn \lu I111 ill *1 1 tune Whv 1 should not 
*a> this, but tlicic ue lei ti ni » mu, m In jli Government 
positions wlu would in \ 1 1 1 t e t tint lnah li 1 1 they been 
Hindus 1 assuie vou th il i' the < h tel been change I would 
know Damni* 1 would in one e>i di< fust to feel it bogetthese 
silly ideas out of voiu he 1c 1 Niusi u, in old (n« uel tic in Calcutta 
days, was sh il 111" tin who* c f lie 1 bod' 11 denial a 1 repeated 
to her what 1 hid lie 1 \ o Uci Mu«ln is siv Mu now lived in 
Delhi bctiu t Ini 1 i bind 11 id bee urn 1 *c ntut man for a 
British him ‘But Nusi it ch ir it s( inus to u ison, and it is not 
only the Muslim 

Nusr.it and I hid known c uh otlm fur h ng enough to set 
aside pretences or i< 1 of tie idmg 14011 each other’s egos. 
Nusiat was not pic tending bec«. is< ollu niunigi to a Hindu, 
man 1 age which li nl be t n so c c ind iloi s t the tunc that she had 
been excommunicited bv het own Musum ommumty. How- 
ever, Ganell j had given lui 1 is sings and she had become 
an honorary Hindu ignostn 1 insisted, ‘But Nusrat, theie was 
that chap tlic othe 1 d iv 011 the tiam to Poona He was a Bohia 
Muslim from Bom Lay He kt pt f in sing India say mg “If Hindus 
are malticated 111 Pi 1 istan tint is nobody s business here in 

* The Indian National 4niti< ni 
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India. We are Indians, not Hindus; the welfare of Pakistan’s 
Hindus and Christians is the affair of Pakistan. India should 
seal her borders and not allow anybody in. And if there are riots 
against Muslims m India, then by all me ans shoot everybody at 
sight; that would stop them.” 9 Nusiat was not convinced, I 
told her of the senior Muslim Cover nme nt servant in Delhi who 
had begun to stamina with < motion alien I Inane h< cl ipon the 
delicate subje ct of communal mtc gi anon and wlui toJd me with 
a violence and passion quite me ompatiblc with In* official posi- 
tion. ‘iherc. is no such tliui^ i* Muslims 111 India 1 I here are 
Indians who an Minium and Muslims who wen Muslim 
Leaguers belem In Ir p< ndc rue those who wen Muslim Lea- 
gues and created Pakisl 111 should t e (acted to the 11 Pakistani! 
Pakistan misbeh i\e< it is tho who it c tlu ha\l %c\ ol Pakistan’s 
good bihavioui not us 1 lie \ itioinlist iik 1 ( on uss Muslims 
who lievu want* cl Pakist »o Vobodv susp* 1 ts m Indian Oms- 
tianol being mti-liuh 11 l>ut »t e an e e 1 thost Muslim 1 cat* uers 
everybody e\p«cts dl M isluns u> •» petal till filth columnists, 
it is most unfair IPs damne d 1 m nil i'liu to li o « si mot « lUze ns 
issuing statements to »i\ tlu \ are le v il Inchm '•ubje^'ts, and 
happy to live in Inch 1 

Nusiat w is I m ginning tc look le -»s <uie she h id be m lighting 
oncugarettc iftu tin ollu 1 indtou Mmgtopidi ‘ll what you 
say is true tlu it 1 must h ne beenlnm^ju kouooi ltistiue 
that mv luiuds \ e trot tlu sent who would be intolerant 01 
jingoistic But tlu u Me dunl tl t Hindus in ^cne 1 1! an tolerant 
so long as you do not upset the t ibc/moi the *r castes II was not 
Nehru’s same 111/1114 th t m idt inch 1 se cul u it is Hindu tolci- 
ance. Of couis» tie a vin th c not m ( eiuiillndit that was 
terrible and pe c»j le we a so nslianu cl th it it was pi ly c cl down by 
eveiybody e\e e pt J P and J K 1 ) * But the 11 J P is a aal saint, 
the voice ol Ineli e s < omen nc • and ) R I) is 1 good man. It is 
true theie has been no public mquiiv depute what everybody 
said should be cinin at the tune \11 nght, I ly 1, vou win.* 
Nusr at fanned lit r sc li with the eoinei of he 1 sxn "Do you know 
what I will do** l will ask a It w Muslim.* to come and mu L you 
here, quicth, and »\< si tall 1 av< a sort of round table eliscussion 
over lunch, how is I liar* and then we shall see who is right? 
You or 1. 1 will choose them so that I can be suic they will be 

*Jayaprake»sh N man an<l J R 11 tala 
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frank so long as they will be assured that they will not be reported 
in a way which will get them in trouble; that is, if there is some- 
thing critical they want to say.’ Nusrat walked to her desk, 
pulled out pencil and pad and began to scribble. ‘Now let us sefe 
whom to ask? Let us keep it small. And also a cross section/ She- 
was so taken up by the idea that she absent-mindedly tried tcT 
light the tip ol hei pencil. ‘Yes, that is it — a politician, prefer- 
ably an M.P.; also a Municipal Councillor, a professional man; 
I know a >oung doctor who will be just the thing. An educa- 
tionalist, and *i r I tadc Union leader. That makes six. I think we 
could have one more, 1 have a friend who is a publisher. That 
makes nine with the two of us. Enough.’ Nusrat was already 
busy on the phone; twenty minutes later it had all been fixed for 
lunch next day. ‘I told them you were flying back to England/ 
she laughed nervou ily and added, ‘Taya I know that I shall be 
proved right but I promise you that 1 will not lake part in the 
discussion. 1 will not say a single word, and so that they don’t 
feel shy I will tell Ananda to go to the dub for lunch.’ 

Lunch was illuminating. My only regret is that there was no 
tape recorder; but had there been one, had 1 taken notes, the 
discussion might not have been so frank. Nusrat was so stunned 
by what she heard that she had not the slightest difficulty in 
keeping her word not to interfere. She was even more stunned, 
as she told me later, because what she heard was said with dig- 
nity and complete detachment. The only bitterness expressed 
that day over lunch was goi -si Nehru. Indeed the tone of the 
discussion was so remarkably academic that it sounded almost 
as if her guests were, discussing tie* position of Muslims in say, 
Canada, rather than their own. Tl e publisher was non-political 
and had never taken an interest in anything except publishing. 
The educationalist had always been pro-British; he had been at 
Oxford and had wished (lie British Raj to continue for at least, 
one more generation. The M.P. was and had always been Con- 
gress. The Municipal Councillor was a member of the Socialist 
Party. The trade unionist was an oh. * <andhian. The doctor was 
young and modern; he had specialized in X-rays in America 
and was not interested in politics. 

That spring all seven of them had suddenly become aware of 
the fact that they belonged to a minority; that no matter how 
they themselves behaved they would be at the mercy of the 
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goodwill of the majority and that this goodwill was itself at the 
mercy of repeated attacks upon it by Pakistan. 'Not one day 
passes without the press in Pakistan saying something against 
India, or worse still, the Government of Pakistan doing some- 
thing which must either annoy or harm India. And it is not just 
Kashmir; though of course Kashmir makes matters worse, no 
doubt,' said the Municipal Councillor. The educationalist nod- 
ded sadly. ‘Yes. Il has come to this. 1 now advise my bright 
young students, F must, in all honesty, after all 1 must think of 
their future, to go and get jobs in Pakistan. Our universities in 
India are much better, they base therefore the edge over Paki- 
stanis when it comes to jobs. 1 ha\e to think ahead for them, 
they ask me and they trust me. Kav Pakistan and China get to- 
gether and do a pineei movement on Assam and Kashmir? just 
for the sake of argument. \\ e would all he killed, or at least many 
would be killed hefoie th< ( Jos eminent amid sas e us.’ The pub- 
lisher scratched the palms of his hands and said slowly, as his 
thoughts were crystallizing lor the first time into the unforget- 
table concreteness of words: ‘Yes. That thing is like poison; no, 
not poison, rather like slander, ft spreads and then everyone 
becomes intoxicated with it, even when there is no cause. It is 
easy to prove something positive. But it is impossible to prove 
something negative. Just as Hindus, I mean Indians, must won- 
der whether 1 am loyal, I now catch myself wondering whether 
India is playing fair. For example 1 was studying the Govern- 
ment examination list the other day, for the first time, to see if 
enough Muslims were getting jobs. I had never done that before.’ 
The educationalist sighed. ‘Yes, 1 know, and you found very 
few. How is one to know why ? Is it because many who would get 
in go to Pakistan instead and rightly, in a way. Or is it that few 
are good enough? Remember we are “backward”. There is no 
denying it. After all the Untouchables have their quota of 
government jobs and they can never fill it.’ 

None of them was blaming India. That in itself was remark- 
able. On the contrary they were bending backwards to excuse 
and understand India. ‘After all there was the strain of secular* 
ism of the national defeat by China; when one feels defeated one 
always becomes chauvinistic. If only Ayub had come fo: ward to 
help India!* said the M.P. with a note of angry despair, ‘but no! . 
The bastard had to play his clever little game and to hell with 
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fifty million Muslims! “India is secular/* he said, “let India 
look after her fifty million Muslims, it's nothing to do with usj 
let India prove to the world that she really is secular.” That is 
too easy. 1 ask you how the Amciicans would react if America 
was attacked by Mexico and theie wetc twenty-five million 
Mexicans in America? And man\ ot them who had been openly 
pro-Mexico? 9 lie added alter some reflection, ‘what has hap- 
pened is really this: it is no longer enough to be an Indian to be 
a patriot, one luis to be a Hindu. Parsis will clo and Christians 
just, because ofGoa. Who but Nehru and Pakistan are to blame? 
The trade unionist was absentmindedly picking his teeth with 
his fork; he stopped and said: ‘I protest when they retrench 
Muslims, but to be frank I understand their reasons, I myself 
might hesitate, to employ Muslims in key industries like sted,’ 
even Indian Muslims of known Congress views. Not because of 
sabotage or fifth columuisrn but because there might be a repeat 
of Rourkela and the key industry might suffer.' 1 

The young doctor who had said very little ramc to life sud- 
denly with the following thoughts. ‘Then there is the question of 
marriage. Eligible girls, the clowned industrialists’ daughters 
are in Pakistan. So naturally young men with a future go to 
Pakistan — after all most people still make arranged marriages. 
This also works the other way. As you know, Nusrat can tell you, 
I am related to a senior Indian diplomat. Well, he told my elder 
brother to get his daughter, my niece, married oft' in Lahore. 
Not that she could not do well in India but she is bound, in the 
long run, to do better in Pakistan. She vid lu r children will, no 
matter what happens, be free from the risks that might possibly 
befall them in India. And even if there were to be no risks in 
India it is no fun to spend one s life wondering whether one is 
going to be penalized for something over which one has no 
control. One gets tired of having to be always more royalist than 
the king. It means that one cannot even make normal criticisms 
without wondering whether one is going to be misunderstood. 
And that is true not just for Muslims, but for their friends too. 
Look at what happened to the son of Khushwant Singh, the: 
Sikh novelist! 9 

They told me the story - which I had already heard in 
London —of how Khusli want's son had not been taken into the 
Foreign Service because he had gone to attend the wedding of a 
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family friend in Lahore before his final interview. ‘The boy had 
passed the written examination with high marks. They failed 
him at the interview, although he wears a beard and a turban 
and is a good oitliodox Sikh, simply because he had gone to the 
wedding of Manzur Qadir’s daughter. They had been children 
together, and at Canihridi’i togithu. Such friendship was loo 
much for the cxannncis.’ I had kuowi Kluelnxaufs s*>n since 
he had been a small bo> with plaits and 1 could think of many 
reasons why he might have failed die interview. Charming 
. though he is, I do not myself think lie would make a good foreign 
office type. He is much better suited to journalism which is what 
he is training for. But practically everybody 1 met in India 
(Muslim and Hindu) that summer told me how his trip to 
Lahore had disqualified him for the. Foreign Service. In such an 
atmosphere who can blame an educationalist for advising his 
young Muslim students to go to Pakistan or Shireen for wanting 
, to emigrate to Britain? 

Yet it would be misleading and unfair to say that India is no 
, longer secular. What has happened is that in some subconscious 
way ludians have become nationalists, militantly Indiajj and 
that* for some of them, ihedillcrence between Indian arid Hindu 
is blurred as it was for those two young men at the Srinagar air- 
port who mistook me lor a tourist and kept telling inc about 
‘Bharat* instead oflndia and described themselves as ‘Bharatis’ 
when I asked them where they came horn (the Punjab or the 
U P was what I had in mind). When I protested that there is no 
such thing as a ‘Bhanvti 1 they insisted that there had till 1947 
been India and that now there was Bharat while the rest had 
become Pakistan. Theirs was an extreme altitude; far more 
widespread however was the reaction of the Hindu businessman 
who retorted, when I told him that 1 thought the Muslims were 
beginning to feel themselves a vulnerable minority, ‘So what! 
that is just precisely what they are, a minority. If they don’t like 
it and want to be a majority let them go to Pakistan, nobody 
stops them. They can even take their movable property with 
them. If they want to stay in India they are welcome, but only 
so long as they don’t indulge in hankey pankey and do not gloat 
about how much better things are in Pakistan. They must accept 
the fact that they are a minority ; indeed, if I were the Govern- 
ment I would not allow them to be near the borders oflndia, in 
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their own interest; then nobody could accuse them of sabotage. 
Basically we must recognize that, as with the Communists, 
many Muslims have their hearts outside India and we do not 
welcome half-h< ailed citizens/ 

However, in spite of ( \ cry tiling, scctihu ism in India still runs 
deep. When India and Pakistan nt uily unit lowai over the Rann 
of Kutcli in the sp»uw nt iqd-j and again win n hostilities broke 
out in Kctshmu at the tad of tie same summer theic were no 
communal riots on citlu 1 side of the hoidct. 

I had feared the worst for 1 could still remember lunch at my . 
friends the Smiths in Bombay when Mrs Smith said with a-' 
chuckle: ‘Children! You know what they are like! We had a" 
letter from John at last. He has arrived in London safely and is 
on his way to school. Guess what he. wrote. “When the plane * 
stopped off in Karachi I spat on Pakistan; that will teach them 
a lesson for gloating over China.” ’ Their daughter chipped in, 
‘Yes Mummy, f too hate Pakistan and please never ask me to 
invite Akhtar again ; we an* not on speaking terms any more/ 
‘What lias Akhtar done? She used to be your best friend?" 
Mrs Smith asked. 

Jane shook her blonde pony tail indignantly. ‘Only the other 
day we were discussing the Chinese invasion, and do you know 
what Akhtar said? She said, “If the Chinese had attacked Paki- ! 
Stan they would have, had a tough fight; it is only Indians who 
run instead of fighting/ 1 Fancy the nerve, her saying that! So I 
gave it her good and hard. 1 said, “If that is how you feel, go to 
Pakistan and stay there. And never speak to me again!” " 

When British children living in India can feel so strongly it is 
indeed a miracle that, at a time .f extreme tension, there should 
have been no communal riots. Perhaps people still remember 
Nehru"s last, pathetic and rambling broadcast to the nation. 

We have many difficult problems to face. There is the menace of 
China and Pakistan. There is a tremendous influx of refugees from 
East Pakistan and our duty is to look After them and rehabilitate them. 1 
But I am speaking to you today about something which is more 
important than anything else. This is the communal disharmony 
which has resulted in many deaths in Bast Pakistan and in India and 
has created bitterness and fear amongst various communities. This 
feeling is fatal for all of us and unless stopped completely will lead to 
most dangerous consequences. 
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This communal trouble is entirely opposed to our policy and to 
our future and I do appeal to you to fight it and to put an end to it 

India is a country of many communities and unless we can live m 
harmonv with each other, icspeUmg each others’ beliefs and habits 
we cannot build up a «reat and united nation 

Ever since the di *ant past it has Ixcn India’s proud privilege to 
live m hamiom with otlms Hurt lias been tlu baa* of India’s 
cultuic Lonv ago Buddh 1 1 aught us this It sson 

In our own da> Mihitmt C» mdhi lud tnc it stress on it and 
indeed lost his lift lit cans* Ik ] ud git it stress on lommunal goodwill 
and harmony We have, the it fort, a pifcious he rit ije to keep up 
and we cannot allow' ourselves to act conlrar y to it. 

Pakistan came into existence on the basis of hatred and intolerance. 
We must not allow ourselves to react to this in the same way. That 
surely will be defeat for us. We have to live up to our immemorial 
culture and try to win over those who arc opposed to us. To compete 
with each other in hatred and barbarity is to sink below the human 
level and tarnish the name of our country and our people. One evil 
deed leads to another. Thus evil grows. That is not the way to stop 
these inhuman deeds. If wc can behave with tolerance and friend- 
ship to each other this surely will have its effect elsewhere. This 
vicious circle will go on bringing sorrow and disaster to all oftis and 
others. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that we should realize 
our duty to all our countrymen whoever they might be. We must 
always remember that every Indian, to whatever religion he might 
belong, is our brother and must he treated as such. 

A few days ago I wrote to President Ayub Khan of Pakistan 
appealing to him against these inhumanities that were taking place 
and suggesting that our Home Ministers might meet to curb these 
inhumanities. Today I received a reply from President Ayub Khan 
in which he has entirely agreed with my proposal. I hope that soon a 
meeting of Home Ministers will take place, probably in Delhi to con- 
sider this vital problem and what steps to lake to meet it. I hope that 
will have a salutary- effect on our people. 

But it is not so much the Home Ministers and others in authority 
who can put an end to this unhappy business. It is the people them- 
selves who have to act righth and speedily and thus promote an 
atmosphere of friendship and harmony between different religious 
groups and not allow their anger and bit terness to grow. 

I appeal therefore to all my couirrymcn to put an end to this in- 
human behaviour. I would specially appeal to our friends and 
countrymen, the Adivasis in Bihar and Orissa wlio have been agi- 
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Med greatly by stories they have heatd. 1 hope that they trill check 
themselves and trv to create an atmosphere of goodwill and friend- 
ship for our countrymen who are Muslims Our great public enter- 
prises arc suffering because of this communal trouble and the whole 
of India’* futuie is bound up with this 
I earnest^ tiust that oil efToits will be diiccted tow aids creating 
communal hat mom ami that all our |*oplt and cspcciallv our news- 
papers will appimau the iriust tli it an caused by com- 

munal conflict and diJiaimom . Let us ail be caitful in what we say 
or write which might create fear and conflict. Let us pull ourselves 
together and create an atmosphere of cooperation and work for the 
advancement of India and of all w ho live here as her sons. Thus only 
can we serve our Motherland and help in making her great, united 
and strong. 




V 

THE YOUNG INDIANS 


‘It must be a cause of some anxiety to leading men of 
Indian society at present whether a sufficient number of 
young men arc coming up to take their place . . . For the 
last thirty years, a noble band of self-sacrificing patriots 
have worked ceaselessly and hard for the political and 
social amelioration of our people. That their labours have 
been successful and have resulted in the transformation of 
Indian society in several important aspects cannot be 
denied. Not only intelligent observers amongst Indians 
themselves, but every impartial foreign critic beholds with 
surprise the changes, that have taken place in the condi- 
tion of India,’ wrote a certain (i. Sulu aiiiauia her in the 
Hindu during the third week of January lyig. 
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By 1915 there were a handful of Indians able to transform their 
ancient, tradition-steeped, and hierarchically frozen society.. By 
1935 this handlul had grown into a nucleus almost large enough 
to run a modern state, though there still were not quite enough 
people in the liigher echelons of the technical and administra- 
tive grades. Recent events in Africa have conclusively shown 
that politicians are not enough to run countries. Indeed, up to a 
point, acountiycan be run — as happened to France for awhile, 
after the Second World War — without politicians, but it cannot 
be mn without technician 5 :, administrators, soldiers and mana- 
gers. Fortunately for India the Second World War acted as a 
forcing housi. Suddenly Indians had to do many things which 
hitherto had been done by Britons or in Britain. As a result, by 
1945 there wire enough Indians to run a modern state and 
today, twentv years after Independence, there is a whole genera- 
tion of Indians completely at home in the. modem world; a 
generation very different from the one which preceded it. And it 
is upon that new generation, reared or born free, that India’s 
future depends. 

When I first came to India in 1945 the elite was still suffici- 
ently small for us to know everybody who mattered in politics, 
in the administration and in the academic world; businessmen 
one knew by name but kept at a distance because that was the 
Service tradition. We did not of course know everybody person- 
ally, but the network was tight enough for everyone to be 
identifiable. I remember the surprise of an American friend who 
invited me to lunch in New York with a young Indian student 
and listened to the way in which we began to add up the friends 
we had in common. Every Indian . -1 ;> me mentioned by either of 
us registered, it not directly, at least through a series of connect- 
ing links. ‘But,’ said the host, ‘I thought there were 350 million 
Indians. Surely, between the two of you, you cannot know them 
alii* Naturally we did not, but in 1947 one could still say, with- 
out boasting that, though there were 350 million Indian?, 

173 
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perhaps only a few thousand of them mattered and that ifoge 
had not personally met them, one had at least heard of them. 

Ten years later it had already become impossible to place 
everybody wlio mattered; so many more people had begun to 
matter and there were so many more fields in winch people 
could make their name, that it was becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult even for Indians to keep count. There still was an old boy’s 
net which went roughly something like this: a few schools, like 
the Doon in Dehra Doon (patterned on Eton), the Scindia in 
Gwalior, the Cathedral in Bombay, the Modern in Delhi; a few 
colleges like St Stephen in Delhi, the Elphinstonc in Bombay, 
the Presidency in Madras, the Military Academy in Poona; 
Government Services like the Foreign Service, the Indian Ad- 
ministrative Service, traineeships in big, preferably foreign, 
firms and a few crack academic jobs. But there were other nets 
as well. Colleges had multiplied; the Doon, the Presidency, St 
Stephens, the. Military Academy had become ladders amongst 
many others, though nobody would dispute that they were still 
the best ladders. And by 1957 there were so many new faces 
everywhere that it had become impossible to feel totally at home 
at a Government House party in Bombay or a Republic Day 
Reception in Delhi because, although one still knew many 
people, there were so many more that one did not know'. 

I therefore fully expected that, on my return to India in 1964, 
there would be only a fraction of people in the elite whom I 
knew. My own friends had become either old and retired or 
very senior; they were no longer quite ‘with it\ Their children 
who had been our friends too were now living in a world of their 
own, as unfettered as that of their peers in the West.. In the West 
it does look as if children have come to terms with parents so that 
revolt takes the form of not cutting their hair. In India the 
children who become educated have been in revolt for the past 
fifty years and still arc in revolt. Indian parents are getting used 
to this. What struck me this time was the extent to which the 
older generation goes out of its way to reduce tension by show- 
ing consideration lor the young. A score of years ago all attempts 
to avoid clashes came from the younger generation; now it is the 
other way round. 

Until the late fifties the emancipated took good care not to 
hurt the feelings of their elders, whom they treated with the 
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respect hierarchical societies demand. Our own contemporaries 
probably felt they had already made enough demands upon 
their parents 9 understanding by leading unorthodox lives of 
which their parents did not apptovo. They did not want to 
make the situation unutcr&s<nil\ critical by quancllnig openly 
with their patent*’ biliefs as well. DHucutc wa> not always 
easy; eldei* in India lia\c a halm ul taking then child] cn for 
granted. ‘My giandmothti ikmi us wlim she comes to 

stay; she smiplv ainves. voinphu with h< i |uiaplicmalia. She 
docs not eat from out dishes and oui puts, sh< c\di brings liei 
own glass. She dots not ti ust imi kitdnu s»nct the day she 
found egg shells m tin dustbin,’ said a hn ml whoa husband had 
etased to be a vegt tanan «i It me 1 him ag»». ishc vu nt on to explain 
how thcic had bc< n a ttniblt moiwpt c he da\ hn mother liad 
arrived dining a < cm ktail jmM\ ‘1 ultimate i\ Suslula's c ar was 
in tlie garden. 1 manage cl *n lud (hi su»s* gi s and the bottles of 
whisky in it before mother could notice. Mother did ask me what 
all those people were drinking. 1 gave a vague answer. I think 
she must have been left with the impression it was iccd-tca; since 
she did not come into the drawing-room she could not smell/ 

Nowadays mothers and grandmothers are much more cir- 
cumspect. Their instinct tells them that to arrive unexpectedly 
would be to ask for trouble; that to ask awkward questions could 
be hurtful. The same lady who wanted to know what her 
daughter’s guests were drinking and from whom the whisky had 
to be hidden, did not enquire when her granddaughter married 
"Whether her fiance was a ilinriu. She was not asked to the wed- 
ding because her granddaughter in fact married a non-Hindu. 
She goes on seeing her darling gi. nddaughter without batting 
an eyelid. T suppose she knows, but since nobody ha; told her 
she can pretend she docs not know.’ Closing erne’s eyes seems to 
have become universal; it makes it much easier for the elite to 
go forward and become as modern as they want. 

Moreover the elite of 1945 was ill at ease because it was diffi- 
cult to be modern without being, p* 'haps over-sdf-consciously, 
imitative. If one drank whisky instead of ‘sherbat*, if one 
smoked a pipe instead of a hookah, if one played tennis instead 
ofhut-tut-tu, and if one enjoyed the club instead of a reading of 
Urdu poetry, one could never be sure that one was not trying to 
keep up with the British Joneses. As a result, even those Indians 
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who had been brought up in Britain from childhood, were with 
very rare exceptions not fully at ease. They did wear tweed 
jackets, they did not soak their hair in coconut oil; yet the 
tweed jacket did not look quite right, just as the haircut did not 
look quite natural. There used 1 o be a vague, indefinable imita- 
tiveness about the modernity of the majority of one’s Indian 
friends. They usually fell between two stools; either like some 
socialites they called Britain ‘Homo'', or like the serious minded 
ones they made su< h a t oust unis eflbi t to depart from tradition 
that they were deliberate ly silent about those parts of their 
ethos which had remained Indian. 

Today India is lull of young people who ha\e never been to 
Britain, who speak a fluent if somctinu s singsong English, who 
wear tweed jackets «.ut, not by bavrlc Row tailors, but b/ little 
derzis in Srinagar 01 Molianud Ali Road, and who are yet 
absolutely, unashamedly model n. Because they have grown up 
in independence there is no twinge of imitativeness to their 
modernity. They arc far more British than their predecessors. 
Thus the girls can, and indeed do, wear slacks and shorts— their 
mothers never did, even the modern minded ones used to play 
tennis in saris with the exception of Leila Row, then the All- 
India champion, and a few T of her friends. The girls marry not 
only out of their caste but right across India, a thing their 
parents would have hesitated a long time before risking. Some 
indeed marry foreigners and settle abroad. Instead of taking a 
passionate interest in politics as their parents did, they take a 
passionate interest in their own jobs. This often makes the young* 
elite as competently dull as their parents were intellectually 
stimulating, but it also makes them a more solid foundation for 
a modern state. 


CASTE AND THE YOUNG 

The first time I came into contact with the somewhat disturb- 
ing ignorance of many young Indians about the conditions 
prevailing in their own society was in London. I had just finished 
writing a booklet on caste for the Institute of Race Relation^ 
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and the Oxford University Press was publishing it. An Indian 
student was staying with us at the time; one of her fiiends who 
was a trainee with Oxfoid Univusity Picss came to see her. 
Until she introduced us, he did not know that she was staying 
with me. When lie heaid mv nime he exploded. C I have just 
proof-read your C aiU 1 oday 1 1 is 1 ( .ills ( \ti aoi dmary liow you 
loreigneiti invent, hoi* vou yum! digging loi dut wlicie there is 
no dirt icit. 1 am Indian, I am a lu;li caste Indian and 1 come 
from the U.P. wlmli sou cl nm i- so backward lat in'* tell you 
that 1 know the villages vers well. \k < landmollur lues in a 
village and 1 spend my liolidavs then ind 1 base novel either 
seen or hend of sucIj a tinner as ui (alma line In any case 
Untouchabihty lias been abolished I \ 1 iw Nobody in our vil- 
lage would daie c nt ho it Wli\ umu sou pu pituatc kitherine 
Mayo ” 

He went on to sa\ aU \ mote ouiumw thing-*, h< arc used me 
of inventing Joi eflcd 1 w u tin* anu< m 1 and jus! as I was 
trying to explain iliat 1 li ul not lmcn.id i Hugh story, that 
most ol inv lids i mu fn t wc II I nown nitl.oiilatiu* sources 
and that 1 had to be on ti < it* Mch * n ui v manusi lipt to be 
lcadiox amir i<\ t( wdl-kiu wiisclu laiMn India and in London, 
Profcssoi Gadinl o* tm GoUiiK Institute walkut ui. Professor 
Gadgil, an aut limits ou* istt « nri u < t li < u icK r sol i»\ manu- 
script, was stavm<» w.Ji on Ins wj) io Vmoie i. 1 eoulcl not 
resist the temptation ol < onlouiiding mv < ntu . ‘Jins vouug man 
accuses me of u tlnig in of an t ntiog and disci ibing an India 
winch no longi i <\i l lit dots nc l Ik lm< that I have shown 
the text of mv bin klcioni isti to Iudi »n c\pi its ' 

Professoi Gadgil lolh d up Ins mini II *, t an hilly took ofl Ins 
oveicuat, hung it lip mu nihhcu ms ha uls in tl at c haractcristic 
way of his. ‘Young man ) ou and y otu gciu i alion know nothing 
about caste. \ou titbd do not know wnith m youi case is 
probably the c as**, oi you u fuse to kr ow Ik< aus' Jt would be too 
uncomfoi table L\ ci\ body * los( s then « \ v » to make hi lie \ e that 
Untouchabihty li is disappi nidi me tin t oiulitntion makes 
the cnforcenn nt ol it an ofh nc e Lvci > body pu unds that caste 
no longer mattcis bi cau India is modem. Both L n tour liability 
and caste exist and it is good lo T us f o bi rr mindi d of this. Even 
somebody like nijself \ ho makes it a point to follow what hap- 
pens to caste and to UntoucLability because J am against both 
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and because I want to see India modem, even I am out of touch. 
I may know what happens in my province, or to my caste, but I 
have learnt from this booklet not only some of the things that 
happen elsewhere but, and this is most important, how an in- 
formed and sympathetic outsider views the problem. Of course 
Caste Today is not a scholarly book, nor does it pretend to be; it 
is a work of vulgar ization : but I can assure you that a great deal 
of reseat clt has gone into it, as well as years of observation.’ 

The young man did not look convinced, but he was too polite, 
too tradition bound to disagree openly with a scholar of Profes- 
sor Cadg'd'* age and reputation. It was obvious that both my 
booklet and Professor Gadgil weie pail of an India against 
which lie was in re\ olt. Tins was to be expet ted ; lie was Iresli out 
of University, his family was modern, his education British, his 
contacts w'ith ruuJ India confined to visits to his giandmothcr 
so well organized that no breach ol etiquette could take place. 
Untouchable*, had no cause to wish to cntei her dining-room. 
Naturally it had never t iosm d ln> mind lh.il they could not do 
so. People like that \oung man alwav s icinind rue of Marie 
Antoinette’s lemaik about take. 

1 have quoted Piolc'wo’ (ladgifo dole nee oi my booklet 
because of what happened in Kashmir when I was asked to 
chair the sesdiui on c asle ar the S( hool of Business Management. 
Maurice had been invit'd to give some let tines to a course 
which the Ahmedabad School nt Business Management was 
running with the roopriation ol the Harvard Business School. 
As it was summer the s< ssion was held i.i Kashmir and many of 
the forty-live managers on the course had bi ought their wives 
witli them. r Ihe students weie between tweiity-hvo and thirty- 
five years old. fcmve I had mine with Maurice I was asked by 
Dr Kamala (Uiaudlny, who had oiganized the course, to take 
charge of the seminal on caste. Feu the Just few days the mana- 
gers who had c onic to att* nd the course had been very friendly 
with us. We had taken our meals together, we had chatted with 
their wives, w T r had had diinks cm the lawn, and there had 
always been a small cluster of them round us during the breaks 
from work. As the day for the seminar cm ‘Caste and its impact on 
economic development* diew nearer I began to notice an 
estrangement. The lawn was clotted with little groups, including 
wives, discussing my green booklet, but nobody would come 
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over to chat as they did in the beginning and we were left alone 
with the staff of the course. I even caught a couple of hostile 
looks cast in my diicction On the e\ c of the seminal one of the 
managers came to ask if 1 would have anv objection to his wife 
and some of the othei wms coming tomouow. I felt rather 
flattered, lor the wives had kq>l assiduously awav from the 
lectures sb far and said In all me ans 

As 1 sat behind tlu table , facing the da**s i< mforied by a large 
contingent of wivis pile d at the b u k c>f tlu mom, I felt nervous. 
The atmosplieie was 1 >adi d witn ft r>/< n hostility I was at a loss 
to know r how to Ik »iii I *u«»o« >>tcd ill it miuc this had all read 
the booklet, 1 would hki t«» know tl * n iea< turn to im sandwich 
theory. Brnfiv tlu is tin* datums on uuivusal adult 

fianchue, b\ giving on \un to cath art reoigpni/ing 

India’s caste '•tnu m jnt< a snuKsuh, wj h a tlim 1 ijor of 
Bialunins on top, a ll m I ivu ol l ntoui liable s at the bottom 
and in the middle a thu k lillm » of tin middle c iMe s winch aie 
congealing into e>n , artel th.u poluu il n< we t is going fioin the 
top to the filling 1 n *s i dh» i pit <si d with r»i> ‘.mdwuh tlreorv 
which IS C\peMinelf tl Im* lid** die e lid ol tin I ool le * I lie fust part 
of the bookh t i^ devote d to de t ill in » e 4 le , »ts ouuius, liow it 
works and wlat inllucuas an I loiwlit lo lua* upon it by the 
various age nt p ol * halite 

As if the ic held been i picniaiiLed t lot tlu gie «p turned 
towaid a thm till m in at tlu bid wl o kernel up, waved the 
booklet and said ‘Ilk w begin du usmia am thing, tlieie 
aic a few things I uoi.lo hk' fosiy. I haw miilul tlu nun your 
bookie t. You s^\ on p*uo j'^thd 1 anion Brahmins only have 
intercourse on Jiieliv I on a I lalmnn fiou 'lanjoit and let 
me tell you that tin* s pan iinacin^tion 1 l he floodgates Lad 
been opened. I said that I wi quoting hom a well-known 
anthropologist, Kathla n Cmuth, who li id published a study on 
Tanjore Biahmms. Nobod) was m a ino° I to h>ttn. r lhcy were 
all talking at once, 'tutUiing vvidi mdignat.on. ‘What about 
this nonsense you keep harping t i menstrual pollution? I 
have never heai el e>f it and )et ni) mother is vcivoithodoxjif the 
rule required her to c fay out ol the kitdicn and away fiom us 
during her periods she would do so, but slit does not,’ shouted a 
J ain whose mother, so he had previously told me, was hardly 
literate in Gujerati. 
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Kamala Chaudhry tried to bring the session under some con* 
trol but failed totally despite the fact that good manners are 
deeply ingrained in Indian ways. Everybody felt so strongly that 
manners were no longer a restraining factor. I was far too inter- 
ested in their reactions to mind their criticisms, and they were so 
angry that they would not let me finish a sentence. I even failed 
to get them to agree to talk one at a time, so ihat I coftld try to 
answer. They had nt\<r hcaul of eating lines. They blandly 
refused to admit that such things coulct exist. I tried to explain 
that one has to l now that eating lines exist in order to be able to 
notice them; it made no dillcrence. The ultimate argument 
they put foiwaul, foi i \ei> thing from eating lines to menstrual 
pollution and the enforcement ol l ntoiu hnbihtv, was that their 
parents at least would have Known and that the> would have 
noticed this sort ol bihawoui m thcii parents, most of whom 
were still very 01 t hod ox As the almosplir-tc got moie and more 
heated someone said it was absolute b wicked of nir to have 
written this booklet e^pcualls foi publication in the outside 
world, since 1 was pirm nluur an India which had c rased to exist 
a century ago, or ilnol auntim ago at hast suite Independence. 

‘Why do sou t?o on harping on l ntou< liable wells, you are 
another Katin imc M.tjof 

‘We would not mind so much if all this fantastic amount of 
dirt and superstition had been wntten in India, foi Indian con- 
sumption, it* knov what to discount, bur to have written it for 
abroad, for people with no knowledge of India, as an introduc- 
tion to India, so that wc shall be judged by what you have 
written, that i? ti ruble p 1 tned to tell them that Professor 
Karve, tlu \ ue-Cihaiuelloi ol Poona l m\ ei sit y had conducted 
a survey in seventy villages in Mahaiashtia since my booklet 
had been published and that in not a single one ol the seventy 
villages had the l ntoruhablcs drawn watei fiom the village 
well. 

‘This proves nothing* r I hey probably had their own wells.* 

I was slowly getting angi\. ‘Let us get back to the main 
points. I would like to have vour comments about the channels 
of break down and the sand wic h theory/ 

It became evident that nobody had read beyona page 35. 
They had not read the part that was analytical and constructive 
although there had been plenty of time to read the last thirty- 
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four pages. The seminar had irretrievably degenerated into & 
forum for recrimination. Before leaving the classroom I man* 
aged somehow to say that what won led me in their attitude was 
the extent to which they wm cutting themselves off fiom their 
own society and that this gap between tli* m and the iest might 
lead to explosions. 

That evening Kamal.i (iKmkIIuv who is a trained socio- 
logist of great cxpeuunc agiud with im i> we weie discussing 
the session o\ cr dnnu i . 1 1 1 u ally vaaVi «ioi dinai > how hostile 
they weie. Partlv it is lgmuanct, putly tlu\ do not want to 
know r . It did them the wot Id ot good to have to iuc unpleasant 
facts, don't worn, 1 am suu th it n« diu < >mst thru anger will 
tadc awav and tht \ will u id hound \ ag< md admit to 
themselves that they were wrong.* 

That very evening a couple of managers came to apologize. 
‘We were very rude, please excuse us; we did not mean to be 
rude, but really, 5 otic of them insisted, ‘1 have never heard of all 
these taboos you mention, and my parents with whom I live are 
very orthodox. So if I do not know that these things exist, surely 
they cannot be as prevalent as you say, perhaps only in some 
backward cut off village . . .* 

Kamala Ghaudhry’s assistant, a tall Maharashtrian, said: 
‘You know it is extraordinary, 1 know exactly what they feel. I 
read up to page 35 with driving curiosity, marking all the bits I 
found intolerable. Then 1 did not want to read on. Somebody 
who had taken so much 4 rouble to look for all that is nasty in our 
customs would most certainly have nothing to contribute. 1 had 
to force myself to read on and I must say that the second part of 
your booklet is wonderful ; if any hing, I would criticize you for 
being too lenient, too inclined to sec the silver lining. I have 
been telling all the students that they must force themselves to 
read on.* They did. During the next few days odd remarks, 
timid overtures, proved that they had at least got as far as the 
sandwich; but the hurt to their national pride had been too 
deep for us to be more than form J : v on good terms again. 

This refusal to sec what is unpleasant is only normal. I remem- 
ber how Maurice hotly denied that, according to his religion, 
when someone dies the whole family has to squat for seven days 
on the floor, tear their clothes in sign of mourning and wail 
loudly. This is a somewhat exaggerated description of the Jewish 
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custom of sitting shiva, a custom which is still quite literally 
followed by the Pathans of the unadministered territory in the 
North West Fiontiei Province where the wailing has to be both 
loud and public. Modern Jews make a small cut m an old piece 
of garment and spend the best pait ofaweeksittingintheirdraw- 
ing-room entertaining tin people who come to condole with 
sherry, tea and cakes, while t< amig o ic’s hair in loud sorrow has 
been rc placid bv smde remark* about the hss liked members 
of tht familv 'I his too clistra* ts from gr^f. 

Ontheevc of my elepaitmt fiom Siinagirone of the gover- 
nors of the Almitdabad School ol business Administration 
armed. I told him tint In', student* had rc ui«d in a quite 
extraordinary wa toms bookh t 1J< set nu d at a los-> to see why; 
he had read it; it v is sm h a f«u null *tudy that it had made no 
impulsion on lus mind, mdncl it h ul *tcrmd so obvious that, 
at the time win u tin piogiamme was b« in * diawn up. he had 
been against usimj it isac m sluciv Aon h *\c not said anything 
new 01 ciKunal Puliaps t) < sandwi'h tlnoiv 1 (niem.il, but 
tliat is soobwouu n<c m i*<d th it it is hardlv vm itli saving * He 
added snulu.e Ml i a wouduhil onnn (oi I min* £hat the 
younger genu .it ion knows rmtlun r alio *t » t t< and all tin non- 
senses that go with it 1 do >u t und< i tanci \< i» people. You say: 
“down with e a*U ’ , " ca«tc l.bul foi India”, md tlunyoucom- 
plain bicauM tm voun » till vou th «t c i«l< p 1 is niu pai tin their 
lives. \ou should 1 e eh light* el voiu etui h is been achieved.’ 

I tued to t \pl mi tli it there uuv be a sia\ c dan<>' i to society 
when pcoph cl » not kn iw how tin som t\ mound them is 
organized, (idiitlin, wh > w iiilid K do ma\ with l ntouch- 
abihty and who knew e\aetl\ what was ivoheel was alwajs 
careful not to tic ad uiineec ssmily on people s In lings and tric'd 
not to s« t pc oi>le .n inst him Foi instance he kejit saving that 
there is no ham m caste distinction'- tli it then is no taitlilv 
reason why people lro »i ditleun enstes should chiu together. 
He only insisted thu people should occasionally chne with Un- 
touchables, m that wav he die* no* hive to built on all fionts. 
But these young managers who diet not know oi pietcnd. d not 
to know how the ma}oiit\ of India fe It, max w 1 11 cause unneces- 
sary commotions and pi ov okc i « v olts because thc\ do not under- 
stand the obstacles to rrfoi m. 

‘It is exactly like the Indian National Congiess under the 
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British. They did not want the partition of India but they kept 
saying that Hindus and Muslims are brothers, that there is an 
1 difference between the two and that the British are dividing tdfj 
rule. Had they realized how the Muslims felt they might have^ 
come to terms with the Muslim League instead of insisting thatv 
the Congress party represented everybody and that Jinnah was a 
British stooge. They might have avoided Partition. To be effec- 
tive one has to know what one is up against.’ The governor 
waved his sensitive fingers dispelling some cobweb of my imagi- 
nation: ‘Why bother? On the contrary, because they do not 
know they will carry more weight; don’t forget they are the 
leaders of tomorrow; leaders must lead, not follow.’ Neverthe- 
less, on my return to England I received a letter from the 
School asking for permission to reprint a large part of my 
booklet for internal circulation as part of a series of standard 
case studies. 

Listening to the cheerful arguments of the governor of the 
School had reminded me of an argument 1 had once had with 
the foreign-born wife of a Gujcrati industrialist. Like most con- 
verts this wife was more Indian than her husband. I had shown 
her an article on the marriage season in Bihar - a picturesque 
description which made the point that child marriage still takes 
place in India even though it is against the law. She protested 
this was not true any more. People did wait for their daughters 
and sons to be of the legal marrying age. This was an article 
written by a ‘yellow’ journalist. She was surprised it had been 
published in a serious newspaper. A few. days later, as wc were 
driving to a nearby picnic place, the car had to stop to make 
way for a small procession. ‘Wh*u is this?’ she asked pointing to 
two little boys, becW.kcd in tinsel and garlands, riding white 
mares, followed by marching beturbanned men with flared 
moustaches. The first boy might, at a pinch, have been ten years 
old, the second boy was younger, and his horse had to be drag- 
ged like a donkey. This was a typical bridal procession. The 
grooms were riding to their bride?.’ >mcs in the traditional way. 
‘What is it? What arc those boys doing there on those horses?* 
She had been in India long enough to know but her mind was : 
refusing to accept the evidence of her own eyes. I gave the only 
possible answer: ‘This is nothing, just an optical illusion.* 

The refusal to admit the unpleasant is universal; one tries to 
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ignore it, or one pretends it applies to other people, or to other 
places. On my return from Kashmir I had been asked to give a 
talk about my impressions of India to the India International 
Centre— a Centre for scholars from all over the world. My 
chairman was a retired Indian Civil Servant from Bengal whom 
I had known over the years and who had never been known for 
the sharpness of his mind. I was frank during my talk, and I 
made the point I had made to the governor of the Ahmedabad 
School of Business Administration al out the dangers of the 
younger generation not knowing t nough about caste. I was not 
heckled too much on that poinl. 1 had said among other things 
that the Kashmiris did not w'ant to stay with India; tins did 
annoy the audience. Somebody even shouted that I should be 
deported. But what really did surprise me was the summing up 
of my chairman. ‘As far as caste is concerned,’ he said after 
paying me the jejune compliments chairmen pay guest speakers, 
‘there may be caste in the rest of India. But. ladies and gentle- 
men, as you all know, I come from Bengal and in Bengal at least 
there has never been any question of caste.’ I had recently 
reviewed Bengal peasant from lime to lime , a survey of a village not 
very far from Calcutta. The book is written by T. K. Basu, an 
Indian scholar who admirably describes the way in which caste 
works in Bengal where it is in some ways even more rigorous 
than in Central India. In Central India eating lines are separ- 
ated from each other by space; in Bengal they are separated by 
time as well so as to eliminate all possibility of pollution however 
accidental. 

My chairman’s lack of intellectual integrity w>as staggering. 
That the young did not know, did not wish to know, about the 
complicated taboos of caste was understandable, but the old 
could not pretend that these taboos did not exist. During my 
remaining six weeks in India I found that among my friends and 
the people I met, those under thirty-five often genuinely did not 
know much about caste beyond the taboos on marriage, whereas 
those above thirty-five did and deplored it especially since many 
of them had had to fight against some particular manifestation 
of caste. 

On my return to London I discussed the issue with my friend . 
Lakshmi, one of the most original and learned exponents of 
Hindu thought. Lakshmi disagreed with my interpretation. 
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*Vou arc far too generous. No, we all live in an ostrich world* 
Do you know that when Carstairs* admirable book Tlte Turn* 
Bom came out, I bought a number of copies and lent them to 
many of my friends who are precisely the twice born, especially 
Brahmins of whose taboos he speaks. I had been hoping for 
lively discussions. I got no reaction. When I ventured to ask 
what they thought ol the book thev looked bland and cither said 
they had never read such mmscmi 01 tli.it die taboos to which 
Garstairs lefers do not applv to their own f.imih which is fai loo 
modern to observe inenMiual pollution and all that. In fact, of 
course, they weie all King. Menstrual pollution among Brah- 
mins is vei) much a taboo But w» all ha\o in us an endless gift 
for self-deception.* 

Laksluni lit another email th , i tilled up in the large sofa of 
her attic llat and 1 uglud. ‘Have 1 cvoi told sou the s*ory of 
Thata* and the buttei (i\ 

‘You mean Si h< heta/adeaud the buttei il\ of King Solomon?' 

*No, I me«m r l liata and (In but tufts , Imt ol now that 

you mention it, it might |vl«.ng to ilu Arabian Nights. The 
significance ol in\ but»cifK ‘<>»n is Imuevet far leaching be- 
cause it illustrates tin mui ol min«ls wc Indians have. Tliata 
suddenly dev eloped a ta^ii on his aim. a \ny ndnful form of 
zona which spread on to his t best, i he donors could not stop 
the pain and Amnia** he^an l<» Sri Amina took Tliata to 

the best doctor who said it might b r a suit oi skin T.B. As it 
turned out the doc lot v s v mie; u \v is a nervous condition 
which cured Jtseli <h ^n«n* as 1 liata got his way with Govern- 
ment about the size ol < oopuath e> Foi an old lady like my 
grandmother, though, the won! J\B. is a t«iril)le word and 
so she categorically n fused to believe that I liata could have 
T.B., even of the skin. She scan bed lor anothet explanation. I 
was there whin she found if and her explanation is the more 
remarkable, at least to me, in that slu b a cultured and very 
intelligent p< rson. She blamed a button!) , Ont evening, Amma 
said, a butterfly had sail* d up m 1 ■ uj\ arm and Jiad bitten 
him. Grandfather piotesUd that butteiflirs are not known to 
bite. Amma dismissed him with a tait, “You have forgotten, 
you yourself complained of a sting at the time and I had to dab 

* Maternal grandfatlu i in I ainil. 

t Maternal grandmother. 
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the sting with eau-de-Cologne. Yes. It was after the butterfly bit 
you that the itch and the rash began.’* In no time Thata had 
been converted to the butterfly-bite-story. You know what an 
extraordinarily clever man Thata was, how well balanced and 
-dispassionate. Well, it was therefore the more extraordinary to 
hear him explain, as if it were a matter of importance, how he 
had been reluctantly driven to the conclusion that he was suffer- 
ing from a very unusual skin condition caused by the bite of a 
butterfly. After some time he could oven describe the markings 
on the butterfly’s wing. Now, if Thata could so deceive himself 
rather than face the unpleasant possibility that he had skin T.B., 
you cannot blame Indians for pretending that caste does not 
exist, that there arc no taboos. And let me tell you, Taya, that 
when you say that those over thirty-five admit to caste, they only 
admit to it in principle. They will wriggle out of being pinned 
down to those particular taboos of which they are subconsciously 
ashamed. Or they may decry them loudly and say they no longer 
believe in them and that they no longer practice them. But all 
this is like the butterfly, make believe. What happens in many 
cases is that confession becomes a substitute for actisn. This, I 
may say, is not unique to India, it is universal.’ As always 
Lakshmi was right. The West has its taboos, which are either 
rationalized into virtues, or concealed. 1 have always wondered 
how an Asian socio-anthropologist would describe Western 
society had he not been exposed to Western culture. 


NEW STANDARDS 


Already in i960 the younger generation had become emanci- 
pated ; but this emancipation was confined to the elite. Numeri- 
cally it was still so small that it had to be self-conscious, self- 
critical and on the defensive. The evening I spent with Usha in 
i960 was very typical in every way of how this restricted van- 
guard elite felt. 

Usha who is the married daughter of an old friend of ours had 
asked her friends to a farewell party in my honour. The setting- 
was modern, yet quite unmistakably Indian. There were tribal 
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rugs, brass and clay pots used by villagers as rice measures, d 
everybody sat on the floor, in almost Japanese style. I had 
brought as a parting gift Papillon, my tall, black pottery 
butterfly-carcd fertility horse. Papillon, whom I had picked up 
many years ago in a little village in Bankura, was too brittle to 
survive the trip to England, aiul so 1 decided to take him to a 
good homu where his great beautv would b< appieciated. The 
previous generation did not applet iatc fertility hoises for their 
beauty, but for their capacity to propitiate the gods. My older 
friends had smiled indulgently at my enthusiasm for Papillon; 
our servants had made little pujas to him in the hope that their 
mistress might be granted another son ; however, when no child 
appeared, they began to neglect Papillon, the barren fertility 
horse. 

Usha’s party was quite special. Except for myself and her 
father, everybody was young. At my instigation the young had 
taken a look at themselves in an anticipation of the American 
teach-in. The result had been most instructive. They felt that 
the young Indians were angry, not because it is fashionable to be 
angry, ‘John Osborne and all that!’ but because things had 
improved. In the past, the young had no place in society, they 
had no entity; they were merely an extension of their parents 
and from the time of their birth to iliat of their death every deci- 
sion had been made for them. The decisions were made by their 
parents, by the caste council, by the astrologers. As one young 
architect put it, ‘We could not even decide what to cat. We had 
to eat spinach on a particular festival, not at any other time 
would spinach be cooked, for the taste, or tiic vitamins. And the 
same was of course true of man igc, and of jobs!* Nisha, a 
beautiful teacher of English who nad broken with tradition by 
marrying outside her leligion, chipped in: ‘We are angry be- 
cause for the first lime in all our reincarnations we have become 
individuals instead of being links in a chain. For the first time 
we are we, we are no longer they? Rohit, a manager in an ad- 
vertising agency, added: ‘We can. 1 * * afford to compromise, to , 
compromise would mean to get lost, to be sw r allowed back by 
tradition.* 

Barely four years later fertility horses had become the craze. I 
was told by the Cottage Industries Emporium in Calcutta that- 
.they sell very well; indeed the Government of India has made a 
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stamp with one on it, and in Delhi they are sold to American 
tourists, king size, in brass. Much more striking than the sudden 
craze for fertility horses, however, was the fact that the angry 
young Indians were no longer confined to the children of one’s 
friends, to the elite ol the post-war decades. The elite had spread 
so much and there were so many angry young Indians about 
that, perhaps by halo effect, one even found them in small 
towns, and in the lower middle class, where anger was quite 
new. 

My first contact with the new Indian elite was in Kashmir. 
To begin with, the wives of the managers were dressed in a way 
quite new. Until i960 slacks and shorts were worn by a few 
young women who belonged very much to the old elite— the 
group led by the Maharani of Jaipur at one end of the social 
spectrum and by Oxbridge economists at the other; but in either 
case slacks and shorts were worn privately — with the glaring 
exception of Uma my egg queen who used to feed her hens in 
shorts even then. In most cases however, Western pants were 
worn privately, mostly by those who had made the West their 
spiritual home. The few, and there were a lew who l^ore slacks, 
though not shorts, who were in transition, somehow looked ill at 
ease in their fancy dress; their slacks were badly tailored or, 
clung disapprovingly from shy hips. Whatever the reason, they 
did not fit. But in the Srinagar ol’ 1964 slacks, blue jeans, tight 
aprfes-ski pants were de rigueur lor the wives of the young mana- 
gers. Even little Mrs Dcsai, whose husband w'as also on the course 
— although she did not make up, did not cut her hair but wort 
a long glistening plait at the back of her neck, just like a school 
girl, and covered her head with a corner of her sari in the even- 
ing — even she wore blue jeans during t lie day. Little Mrs Desai 
was a classical dancer by profession. What was so vanguard 
about her was that although Indian dancing had become re- 
spectable over a decade ago, it had not yet become a profession. 
Little Mrs Desai who looked so proper, so timid, who lived with 
her in-laws, rich and respectable Oujerati millowners, danced 
for money; professionally, instead of as a hobby, for charity. 

Mrs Desai, like the other wives, represented a leap forward, 
an extension of the elite to a quite new layer of society. Hers was 
a traditional Gujcrati mill-owners background, a very Indian; 1 
and vegetarian background in which girls did not wear slacks 
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let alone dance in public for money. The other wives, as indeed : 
their husbands, did not belong to the old elite; they were by and 
large the sons and daughters of self-made men who had thrived 
during the Second World War rising from nothing to the owner- 
ship of medium sized businesses. Except for a couple of mana- 
gers employed by large firms, Indian or foreign, the others were 
sons or sons-in-law of foundrr-ow ners and belonged vrry largely 
to the various trading castes. Trading caste* in India are notori- 
ous for their mercantile in\enti\emss and their social immo- 
bility. It was tlierefoi r \ er\ sti iking to see how deeply modern in 
outlook as well as in vardiobe these \oung people had become. 

In India unlike the TJeatle-i/ed West male c lollies still pro- 
vide little room foi self-expi csrion ; this fortunah Iv is not true of 
women’s clothes. Thus Ma\a. (he wih ol Nnterii, a diiector in 
an aircondi turning fun owned )>\ l.is lather, w is a peip'tual 
sartorial surprise ami joy. Duriue tin da\ Ma\a wore npres-ski 
pants and Californian blouses, blue jeans md Indian raw silk 
shirts, toreador pants and mihiuidercd —those delightfully 
revealing peasant bi.issieics, Jn t!«e eiening slic dressed like a 
dream out of some Indian him, in a hornet: (the tight-fitting 
shirt which hangs o\er the salwav, the full-kgged trousers worn 
by men and wonnn in tlic Punjab) so tiglit -fitting that 1 kept 
wondering whv it did not c ph( when she sal down. Under her 
sleeveless knmeez she wore not the w ilwar ol the Hindu women 
but the tight fit ting jW///w/f of thr Muslim women ol the Punjab, 
the trousers made world * mo is hj Nelnu. ‘It is so much more 
flattering to the legs,’ Maya i vplaiued, pitting the wrinkles of 
her trousers into rings round her ankles. 'Some ol the girls prac- 
tically starve thenisehes to h« al* e to lonk nil** in their skin 
tight kameeses\ it is go » 1 for theii figuies, tney no longer stuff 
themselves with kulfi and haldt'a 

Maya’s story w ? as both surprising and typical of the new 
trends in more ways than one »*he hud (alien in love with 
Natesh, ‘literally the boy next door" *=»* she poutial. Their marri- 
age might haw been arranged for . **y both belonged to the 
same sub-caste and tnc same regional area. The only difference 
between them was that hot father’s father had made the money 
and a lot more than Natesh’s Luther, so that Mava’s mother had 
already gone to college whereas Natesh’s mother was illiterate 
even in Punjabi. Yet Maya’s illiterate mother-in-law was fondest 
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not of Maya, the good traditional wife who lived in her husband's 
house and let her Mataji do all the bossing, but of Margaret, the 
American, and very difficult to please, daughtcr-in-law whom 
her younger son had brought back fiom his time at Chicago 
University. Margaret had come with the children and had 
taken a dislike to the Indian climate; so she had gone back to 
America where her husband had found a good job 'as an elec- 
tronics engineer. ‘It is true she eomes ofl< n, with the children, 
for a holidav; but she does not stay \ nth Mataji, she takes a flat 
in a hotel. I do not mind her being the fas ouiite it only surprises 
me. I am far too happy with Natesh and too bus) with my school 
to mind,’ Maya shook her pony-tail. Together with a friend 
from her Miranda College days she was running a kindergarten 
which was thriving, she was designing educational toys as well. 

. She had no time to run the house and was delighted to leave it 
all to Mataji. ‘That way it is all done the way Natesh is used to 
from his childhood and when wc feel like meat we go quietly to 
the Moti Mahal fur Tandoori chicken, or to Gaylords or the 
Gymkhana for steaks.’ What Maya found puzzling, however, 
was Mataji’s choice of a favourite. On any old -fashioned cal- 
culations it ought to have been Maya. Yet, next to Margaret 
there was the Christian Air Force officer who married Natesh’s 
sister after she had reached the ripe age of thirty-two. ‘Mataji 
had given up hope of Parvati ever getting married. I suppose, 
that explains it.’ Until her marriage Parvati worked as Personnel 
Officer in the airconditioning factory; now, like any sendee wde 
she was following her husband from base to base. 

Listening to Mava brought me back to less than a score of 
years ago when it was still terrible for a daughter to remain 
single in her mid twenties. Indeed, listening to Maya on her 
Mataji was like listening to the wild rushing by of time magni- 
fied by the echo of change. Maya’s Mataji was, as I discovered 
that summer, not all that exceptional any longer. There were 
now enough cases of people marrying not just all over India but 
all over the world for people to take mixed marriages in their 
stride. 

I met in Calcutta a young man who was introduced as 'the 
representative of the new India through his family’. This young 
man who belonged to an orthodox Bengali Brahmin family— 
and Bengali Brahmins are still much more orthodox and con- 
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servative than, say, Tamil Brahmins— explained why he was 
typical through his family of the new India. 'I have taken the 
plunge all right. You sec, I have four brothers and two sisters. 
One sister is married in Switzerland; she xs a doctor and he is an 
engineer in a Swiss him. My other sister, who is a teacher, mar- 
ried a Punjabi who woiks in the Bhilai steel mill. One brother 
of mine who is in the <ur loicr tnamed a Maharashtrian doctor; 
one brothei who is m business on lus own niaitied an Assamese 
teacher; one broth*, r who is in rh< Indian Admmistiative Service 
married a social worker from Madras; and my last brother, the 
one who is a chartered accountant, married a Parsi who is a 
Labour Welfare Officer in Calcutta. Myself? I am not yet 
married.’ 

Indians had married outside their community, their province, 
their religion and their country before, but they had been the 
exception. Nehru's eldest sister’s first marriage had been to a 
Muslim, her second to a Maharashtrian Brahmin; Nehru’s 
youngest sister had married a Gujerati Bauia. The Nehru girls 
were profoundly Westernized, it was not for nothing that one of 
them was called Nan and the other Betty. In time the number of 
marriages out of bounds, had grown. Nehru’s own daughter 
married a Parsi from the U.l\, a Maharashtrian friend of mine 
had a brother who married an Assamese; some well-to-do Parsis 
used to marry French women just as Maharajahs were some- 
times prone to play the foreign field, but those were exceptions 
and much talked about. 

• Now that more and mure people were marrying for love as 
more and more women were getting educated not only in India 
but also abroad, the marriage m.x was becoming ever more 
mixed. In the past, young Indians marrying foreigners tended 
more often than not to marry landladies’ daughters— very few 
Indian women married foreigners indeed. This was to be ex- 
pected since in those days there were few girls at Oxbridge where 
most Indians went, so that they naturally tended to marry, if 
abroad, the girl they met, namely » lie daughter of their land- 
lady. 

Lower middle class wives of upper class Indians fitted ill into 
Indian society. Westerners could not forget their origin, Indians 
resented their complexion. Caught between two worlds many 
such Western wives tended to behave either like C. D. 
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Deshmukh’s first wife who retired to Britain to settle in suburbia 
or more often like her contemporaries who behaved more memsa-’ 
hebishly than the stillest of memsahebs, caricatures from the Plain 
Tales of the Hills, the perpetual embarrassment of their pushed 
about husbands. The exceptions were the Western wives with a 
college education, women like Foil Ncln u, the wife of the Indian 
Ambassador to Washington. They had no problems v r hcther,like 
Fori, they decided to Indi.mize, or like Lady Hydari, the wife of 
the late Governor of Assam, they de< ided to remain unremit- 
tingly Western. Upper class values lit very well into India’s 
hierarchically conscious society. Whether they Indianized or 
not, they were conspicuous. To this day Fori is proud of her 
Hungarian-Jewish origin and makes as much of a fetish of 
cooking succulent goulashes as tasty curries. Shccultivates fellow 
Hungarians, yet she is more graciously Indian than her formid- 
able relation, Mrs Pandit who is more at home in the West than 
in India. Lady Hydari, by contrast, chose to remain firmly 
Swedish and surrounded herself with anthropologists, archeo- 
logists and artists, making tribes and crafts her hobby in a 
perpetual discovery of 1 ndia. 

Today things have changed. There arc so many more girls 
from the West who meet Indians at univci sity that the large 
number of educated foreign wives precludes any one of them 
standing out like Fori, as an example of 1 sat ion, or like Lady 
Hydari as an example of un-lsation. At last, lost in numbers, 
foreign wives can be just themselves; just as Indian girls who 
marry foreigners can, if they so wish, settle outside India with- 
out feeling that they are betraying their country. More and 
more of them do precisely that, fortified in their choice by the 
ever growing number of young Indian couples who also settle 
abroad. 

By and large most foreign wives settling in India tend to 
become passively Indian. Typical, in my experience at least, of 
this new attitude, though carried to extremes, is Mrs Shah whom 
I met at Anand, the rural dairy which 1 visited so many times. 
Mrs Shah married her husband in Australia when he was a 
trainee at the Veterinary College. On their return to Anand she 
found herself the only foreigner permanently in residence apart' 
from the Scottish missionaries a few miles away. In order to be 
able to entertain her in-laws she ran a vegetarian home; this,. 
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had the additional advantage of making it easier to manage 
within a modest family budget. Mrs Shah’s children speak 
Gujerati even at home. fc I did not want them to he different 
from the othei children at school and I was ah aid that if I spoke 
English to them tlie\ would buome ionhised.’ Mis Shah feels 
that there is plenty of tinu in which to teach them the if mother's 
tongue. ‘Because of m\ cluldicn 1 wc n a sail 1 do not want 
their little friends to feel the) entn a forcigi* home when they 
come to pla\ ’ (xiadudK Mis Sh ih had buome a peifccl 
Gujerati, the appl* olhci n otlut-m-1 iw scse** She behaved in a 
more old-fashioned w i\ Mian tin other nicinbeis ot the Shah 
famil) When, unlike Mis Shah the i >» e i£*n wife ft els it is too 
gieat a strain to adapt to hah in eiuimiM nice s especially when 
the couple has to list iw i\ iiom i lug town as is increasingly 
the case with the new n h ti il p i peo "mao up, she pcisuades 
hei husl and to utth dm ui In .« lam ot full emplownent and 
technological a m jt\ tlu^ista \ Now .ul o s the ic fern one* lutidly 
e\ci nut N the il*- ul ipti ti Imt ion w It m liuli i 

Oxei m\ \c us in Ind i I iu t n u.\ (\ p« s of wises, fiom tlie 
‘donut il< cl wJe* who i i nt uned U Lt um tan always tell a 
lady b\ the was d * < in* h Ik i lit tl« hnc* i on i the c v of her tea- 
cup’ to the Indhiii wile ul <t It h n uh nm ti itoi who called 
Britain ‘home , her hie us ‘dulim iiii|)oited lie t sans from 
Pans ‘hcc ruse onb m In ik do tin \ know how U> m ike those 
divinely flinisv gcoigdt wine)* lall so taeioush and insisted 
on her cltilditn going to f»ie p whool in Bntaui bee ame ‘only in 
England do tlu\ know how U tc ai h c Inhlrc n However, I still 
had to met t this V i •*!< i iidj lnh s Incihim/cd countup ut. 

It was in C iknttiovu dinnu hat I mi t \ustro- American 
Sushila. lotloexus* nl\ jisiiu at tint] it\ she totju&tas 
much on othei pc ople > i a she ebcl on mine but tvriybody 

was vei v kind to la 1 out of e onsnh i ition for he i doting husband. 
Sushila seemed t ) bask m puaelox lamin' luistli with the 
inferiority ot V\e stem cicelies West* rn eon pc titixc ness. Western 
materialism, Western calKusnes He stem sex equality, she 
praised the wisdom ol lui motliei-in law, the dignity ot the 

* lhc term domiciled \\«t tr vc i f jx pt pic of Hntish rr em who had made 
India their home, and di l not qiuir l c lonp to s v u ty I lie v w< it large h tmployed 
in the polite and the rulwajs flu were i nlrd upon much a& Anglo Indian! 
t h ou gh they them&eli Gb uim cd on the pui tty of their blood 'in *■ looked down on the 
half castes. 
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caste system and the felicity of life in an underdeveloped coun- 
try. The lady doctor next to me smiled indulgently and whis- 
pered as we moved over to the dining tabic 1 , ‘Sushila is so pretty, 
and we are all so pleased with her efforts to adapt and the way 
she makes Chandra happy; but we do not take her seriously. 
Just imagine, when I bob my hail Ju gi ows a bun, when we give 
up painting out hands with henna she goes in for elaborate 
designs not onl> on her hands but on hei h et also, as if she were 
a bride or a dance i. She i> trying to gft hei mother-in-law to 
hold her out as an example to u> all. Shi cun had her son’s 
horoscope diawu up the pi op* 1 \\.i> despite Chandia’s protests. 
And trust Suslula to lie vegetarian. I am sure that il she were not 
an Untouchable she w'oulcl go to the temple every day with her 
grandmother-in-law.’ Sushila, as if to prove the doctor’s point, 
was saying: ‘I would not give my consent if our son wanted to 
nlarry a foreigner. It would break my heart 1 tell you.’ 

Chandra laughed. ‘But darling, I did many a foreigner and 
after a while even my grandmother did not object. You know 
how much she loves you.’ 

‘That is just it. 1 know how she must have felt at firsUmd I do 
not want to feel the same. If our daughter marries a foreigner 
that will not matter quite so inuc.li; girls after all do not count.’ 

Akhil, our host, leased her, ‘Come off it; don’t be more 
royalist than the king. Have some hi Isa in mustard sauce, my 
cook makes it rather well. 5 

‘Fish!’ Sushila pouted. ‘You know T am a vegetarian. No hilsa 
for me. Give me rice and curds. You always forget that I am a 
vegetarian, you must do it on purpose, you naughty boy.’ 
Sushila was ridiculous, but not more ridiculous in her Easterni- 
zation than many young Indians had been in their Westerniza- 
tion, only a score of years ago. 

Akhil drove me back. In the car lie explained. ‘I invited 
Sushila because 1 thought you might like to meet her to see, in 
reverse, what w r e used to be like. Life must have been very hard 
for my father’s generation; to be always on the defensive cannot 
be fun; it is so distorting. Sushila is highly exceptional; it is 
Kuku, you know, the lady doctor next to you at the table, who 
is the typical one, thank God for that.’ 

Kuku was a very remarkable girl as I had discovered before 
Sushila hogged the conversation. A Bengali Brahmin, Kuku had' 
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married a rich industrialist. Kuku’s family was one of the oldest 
and best in Bengal. She studied medicine at Oxford and returned 
to India married. Her family said nothing although her husband 
was neither Bralunin nui a lie ligali , the \ knew that one cannot 
tell Kuku anything. She had two childun and worked as a 
pediatrician caimmr a lot of mon<\. Howcxcr, time of her 
evenings a week win d* voted It lulpiny Mother lcicsa the 
Catholic nun in lit t Upu work it tin dxspt nsaix. Things had 
changed in Calcutta < \ ui \klul. tli it ha? d l?c ade H businessman 
had given mono and a building to Motlui lei'sa; as he said 
shyly ‘pi rhaps it 1* in i m PI* ^ example winch is mhc tious. But 
youknow Mis/inkm * \l» 101 1 m in things aie happe mng to us 
the gilded badiloe^ oi Ik a d ‘•tint sin < ane on tin scene. Wc 
have begun to (an , \w lit\c begun toll cm * so n't (ouuurue; we 
have become do-goodt i ^ not nisi l\ uku inn b* hex* it or not, all 
of us. Those who do n »t In lj win Mi n own time help with 
money; I canassuieyoii that thi>is pute tnu.' 

He did not hau toasaiM me I Ltn a. 1 jlte*e n x« ars ago when 
we Jived in Calculi i tin onl\ Ik n^ili b idling I ku'\v personally 
who worked ioi tin poo* w,» Mil t C haudlnin m her handicraft 
rehabilitation < c-nti < Mai 0 A (luma th* lie him I 1 amine of 1943. 
The fashionable badilo; ..Moiid to the uboltlu poor was that 
expressed b^ nr\ In ntltlii! Iiuncl Shikuntah who used to ex- 
plain with immenM com] late ins ‘I am bum 1 Btahmin; it 
has been m\ fate to iuau\ a lomgii l 1 Unu liable ; 1 have thus 
become an Untom h ibleniXMlI. (I I -ae a Mailing Cntourhable 
* leper on the to id I do not lie h> linn J01 that w ml 1 lx interfering 
with his fate. He is a be gamy l lituuclnthlc h pel m retnbution 
for sins iu a ptexioie l»h 1 isinl in attitude had apparently 
become out ol da*e. l» *d Shakunlala Ik en Inn en )\ ai* younger 
she too would, like Kahn Inixi Mepped out ul hci ivory tower 
and helped the lepo. 


THE WOMEN 


What struck me most in India in 1064 was the tremendous 
leap forward in the position of women. Everywhere women 
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were coming into their own, making more or less spectacular 
progress. This, however, did not sui prise me. In India Changes 1 1 
had already noted the alacrity with which Indian women take 
advantage of every opportunity to emancipate themselves. But 
now my most optimistic expectations had been oulstiipped by 
events. 

Let me give a few r xamplt s. 

The Chief Minister ol the U.P., India’s laigcst and most 
troublesome State it out the point of * lew of Com’ r css factions, 
was a woman. Su theta Knpalam, at. old fin ml of mine of 
Kerala days. Sue lit ta h id not onls be t n < It r t< d Chief Minister 
on merit, but six had been electeel in optn dthame of Nehru 
who had bieiktn even pohtual pie cedent by going and can- 
vassing again 1 1 her became he knew that Suelnta has too inde- 
pendent a nund to be <t 'vm man. \lter Such« ta’s election 
Nehiu aud a faction of the l r P. Congress did then best to un- 
seat her, but he r tide h is bee u so him so piae tied and so fair 
that at the lime of wiiliii<> she is Mill ( luet Munster, the first 
Chid Mmisti r in the T P. to be abo\c lac nous, <-h» has done a 
gieatdeal to ini Hie o »it\ ol its eott option and laMei^m, and a 
Puhlie Service ( otiitmssioi) has ictemlv Kpmted tint she has 
improved adimnisti alive M^nduds m >rc thin .nnbodv else. 
Another woman who lias plunged into polttu*. with extraoidi- 
nary sue e ess is \vis]n, the beautiful Mahaiumi oljupui who 
got elected to Puhanic lit on the light win** opposition Svvatau- 
tra ticket, ])olhn ’ in >re votes than anv line!' < l-t ui India. \>esba 
woiks so haul a being i pailiamentaM.Mi that slu has made a 
plaee foi husell in Delhi <nd tain. d »h« lthietant lcspect of 
seasoned poliimans who (lioueht at first that «he would contii- 
bute.* nothing to Parliament e \eept hei ele g mee 

In the trade unions equ ills women have mule their mark, a 
maik uneqiullcel hv women in the West Thus the Geneial 
Secretary of the Indian National Pent and I )oc k Workers* 
Federation and President of the National Union of Dockers, Dr 
Maitieyce Bose, M L A., is a woman while the 1< ader of the All 
India Railway Wotkcis* Union is also a woman. 

The most extraeirdinai v case of the adv.ince of women which 
I came across, however, was that of Wing Commanccr Chanda. 
When l collapsed from heat exhaustion in the plane bringing 
me back from Jodhpur, the pilot had to radio for an air force 
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doctor to meet the plane at Agra. The doctor was Wing Cbm" 
mander Chanda, a homely woman attached to the paratroops 
with a number of jumps in action to hci credit. And beside Dr 
Chanda theic is a woman doctoi who is a Commander m the 
Navy. 

I could not go b uh to India without pacing a visit to Uma, 
my egg qdeen of India that li * ' l ina had at last found and built 
her egg-faun two horns* cli i\ < awa\ ftoin Bombas, on the sea- 
shore, within walking distanu of •• fiJium ulligc. Ihe farm 
itself is a moimnicnt to l mj\ doee* d di lunnn it ion. If had, at 
the time of tnv visit, m moo pidi<>m huis But it is not an easy 
fnm to tun bu.uiM of tin ciifLc nils ( ina ha> lud m finding a 
duvei willing to Slav sola liomtlu ut\,m t village hke Kihim. 
So, in addition to umnir is I In I um, t ma h«H to dine her egg- 
van into town tos( JI Ini i r »* M \ nlu*lmu Mahomed Tsjail, 
promised to ask ainoni 1 is hit nds it lu kin w -aunt bodv, hut he 
latci mfoitmd me that nobotlv would b< willing to live theie 
because tlit plate ha i Ji t-> or > In i »d bttn told in the 
village. 

Uma fol 1 nn v I it ). ni n«pt in d u lu i wluh \\< v tie oil the 
veranda ol tin <iinhlt d wm \ d* i<»* li < v» Inc li has In t n her 
icsidence lot (In i> ni Ioji 1 nst I had to house the hens; 

mv tutu would toon IiUi \t»ti set o\t» then / she pointed 
across a pati h ol pirndi t( .imiintt sti ui t in , \Aftt wcliave 
had (ofli e I sh ul tak* \ou to mv In us< .1 is i ol \ il limslud, but 
# it is a lovtlv hems* I am on if mu tin d i\s till I can move in. 
You see, be Ion stalling w <1 tin lim. i 1 had to make a profit. J 
have just tuu * d flu < »n.e am* Intvun and so I have started 
on the house. 1 Ins pin* isvuv In i uul so 1 hue had to live on 
the veranda, and I si * p I « u aho. Halt 's ph nt> of room but 
it is very piimitu* , then j > a tu tu li latiinc m tin garden, there 
behind that bamboo sim n, and tin it is no miming wafu. My 
house will have all tin modem comities '»l i ourse, and it will 
have pnvat).’ 

We visited lilt nt w liousc , stdl a mg way liom completion, 
but alt early suflith nils adv ant c d loi om to sc c that it would be 
a very nice modem foT tilled villa. fc Mv parents insisted oil the 
high wall at the bat k and a sn utl ui e that t ould o/I« r protection 
in case of something going wrong ui the village. Actually die 
only things one lias to guard anainst here aic snakes; the 
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villagers arc far too afraid of me to do me any harm and so I ant 
perfectly safe sleeping in the open.* Uma did not even have a 
revolver. Theic are my dogs and the ghosts to guard me. You 
see, that land 1 got wa> ielativ ( ly cheap b< cause the fishing hut 
and the land wue abandoned. Nobody dated live there, it is 
supposed to be haunr< d land It lies b* twt * n the Muslim ceme- 
tery and tlu Hindu in matinn ‘pound I do not nrtd a revolver, 
I lia\e my ghosts to piotc r t ?m 1 

She paused ioi a iuoijk ut and tin n dih d l B< sides I have no 
time to think about what muld h ipp< n to nu, 1 am inr too busy 
looking altn th< I uni I do Ii ivi p<oph limn ilu \illnsrc who 
come and Sip dunn* iht , but 1 Inn* to supnvisi every- 
thing. by tin tunc u < o d« ik I am uud\ lodup, almost like 
my luns. 1 I mas turn \ mis sii<i<ssfiil *m ldiaol binding 
hens fin mirs tla \rn in m v\ i\ has bun < », ud 1>v many 
people, espiMilU In him t us who tni| lo\ nmn.igm. Uma’s 
faun has lx cut in d ilu In i m Vsn In a fine i T » loundation and 
she coopt i ate s \\i h ui'hsin b UMiu< thin ihukui kids on 
her lit us Suilili 1 I itu i i tn . st i*' hm * look Lay a, what 
are you going to Min ion it im \ l th U niubish about my 
bung a worn in 1 M\ bun i woman * iimIi \ n t, what sou can 
say, if you wi i(< uWitlrmtM n Ilu no t < Ilu i» n i gg I i*m, that 
my hens win all it i pn/t *» but lot in turn saki have out the 
feminine tngli 1 

Sui lu ti Ki p d u i \\ ii ^ ( m i«i u d» i Cl md.i, Uma arc all 
exceptional wonnn Iwn m m imj)i< sim wa tin progress 
made b\ nl itiM 1 o»dma»' % • nu o In I )< II l I m< t at dinner a 
young iru 1 who w i w< non in in v < » oi i b nk >n Biitain she 
might hdM ratal a piolih in tl //»'/» ud 1 tv * in India she 
was misth-coiiM iou v uobodv thouglit li» hid ailnised any- 
thing spm.il Omi (h inks l n*f t i woman Ihuuts SuTdaryin 
External Vil.urs nub aftii du hulgom wasJ told oi her posi- 
tion; she had li t lit l lui bind i iHputv Si ii tan in the Minis- 
try ofGomnit ki mil Indus 1 in doalltlu talking 

But nowhue w is the chaniM so striking «,s in remote Jaisal- 
mer. Jaisahnii i*- is nmoti a plan as one can find in 
India outsuk tlie tub il tr ai ts \ ‘own oi U,ono people, Jaisalmer 
City is suiioundid b\ disc it md Iks, ioigotton, near the Paki- 
stan boidn , in addition it is tin capital of an e\-piincely state 
which used to hi oik if tin most old-laslnontd. Yet the 
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Maharajah’s daughters told me that as soon as they would finish 
school, they would go on to study at university; they would not 
get married before getting at le«i^t a B.A. and the mlet’s niece 
hoped to study medicine. 1 lie Maharanee, a Nepalese princess 
who was herself married lone before lu i teens, said, looking at 
her little daughters, ‘Om docs not know what can happen, girls 
must be educate d. \nd it dot > i ut inatu t if llu \ do not many a 
prince; what matteis is tiiat tins find .1 eo xl husband, from a 
good family, with a good pi of* ssion/ 

In the Jdisalmet d ik bungalow wleih I was sinning with a 
deputv sub-impcctoi nl sahs ta' and Ins i.nuh, I braid one 
evening a knock at 110 ilnm I in Mib-urix < tot's d imditei stood 
111 the dooiwa\. ‘Ho vou pm* it' 1 want 10 p»aetue English, 
may I ci»me' r 1 ofjtitd hi 1 a cl in and x u lM»mn to chat Her 
English was ] km »i jmI si»i w, \<»\ sh\ ()nl\ tnoa whe knew 
India well can appnwat the iluuc. n 1 lu position ol girls 
which nmki s it posable fwi hut ti mi * • ai-old daughter of a 
petty oflfici il on 1 couple ol ,)o tin s « wc 1 1 n>k io< k <1 1 llu door of 
a foreign nanus, dir 1 Idi m 1 !( K id* a was h aduig < fatstmai 
C< 7 /o/*and finding it w i\ d llu nil hi l . »l »>nl\ done ayeaiand 

a half of LiiL’hsh «u s* lux I I loin 1 alia 1 1 » mt to he a lawyer/ 

I teased bn * ‘V u* lathe • ail 1 n ati\ \ou oil loin* 1 m fore that. 
As soon as you pas-> wmi Inn mu cu ttc 

Radha shook In t h« ad * ldig 11 tl\. ‘No \ 1 olln 1 i « with me; 
and in the lioim it is Mod m hi i\ -» I . tin 1 will wait till I get 

my IdL.B. tog* t me man cl, 1 m m Ju will not haw to gi\c me 

dowiy. And I c 111 w to 1 n li tsband ' What Itaolia meant was 
that she would haw a c ,# e at cb ,tl to sa\ i»» wln»t suit ol husband 
her fathei would li iw to «itan » lot lut. ‘1 want modcin- 
minded husband, and nandsoinc 

Radha is not unique 1 mam ip.'tion n lilteiini* light down to 
the villager. Tlm c , accoidim? to a weeu* * ilicli 111 the frfonomic 
M^eA/r,*inaPuiijab\ihiai wh» »c ill the s i» I* ol school-going age 
went to school the »c ww< hall a rlo/rn mils who actually lode 
on men's bie ych s to go to tin high- ool m the m a test town, a 
revolution 111 a counti v when until w ste ida\ I'ninarrircl nubile 
girls had to be chape ohm d cwrswlicu. In the same village 
there weir a few gills studying ai college and one gul had been 
flown out to Canada b many a man of lur uwt caste who bad 
• May 15 1965 p fji } 
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settled there. Some of the young women in that village had 
taken jobs - one as inspectress of schools, two as teachers in their 
own village. 

Until a few years ago Indian marriages were airanged by the 
parents accoiding to the lequircmcnts of sub-caste, horoscope 
and prospects. Children had little sa> m the matter. But now 
more and more giT Is aw getting educated. 1 hat summer of 1964 
there had bc< n moit guh registered it Dr llu l T m\ersit\ foi B.A. 
courses than boss be 1 ansi mow girls hud pasad the entrance 
examination. And curvwhiu, at all levels enh wire doing 
better than boys huur \ se Imol I v 1*1 ted be it 1 primary \ ill age 
school or aeitv high school when I ash< cl the t( «u he rs who came 
first in the class a girl would Ik aske il to stand up thru times out 
of lour. 

With this t< malt ttluc ition tl n< lias conn a dull from the 
atrart^m^ to tlu pt*pnm * of marn ige Taw ms still hast to find 
the bride 01 tlu gioou but in uldihon to s itisl\n g th( old lulcs 
they now huv to nit 1 »dt thi p< imhi il u t(m < m< nt* of the boy 
or tin* girl \s a rt suit shopimi ; iinund In* 1 limb mil or a wife 
hasbecoim 111c it ismglv ilifhcult nid I mu 1 numbuaJ paunls 
who tried to uigt then childwn to eiioosi «oi tin nisi l\ts, as is 
done in the Wi >t bui link* th'v fall in love, tin ehildren 
much pre It 1 tin »i p 11 1 nts 10 1 ikt all tlu trmil h . 

I still renn'nbu how tlu mddaryhtu ol a bund of ouis 
thrust her shopping list into hu Mundlithu s iiluetant hand. 
4 You must find un 1 hu bind fro >1 th« aim s lb c istc, lie must 
come from ou» town lxt ius< f clo not v\ mt to h i\* to get used 
to new wavs, lie mu t lx in in nnrt r, lie in*id plus tennis well, 
he must dantt modi in bill-io'»tn (lamo- lx tall and hand- 
some/ 

Her giundlathu wailtd, ‘Why < mt sou fall mlove, I thought 
you were an t mane ip itul gu )\ 

She sirnph gigglt d ‘Y\ h\ should I J Afte 1 all it is your duty/ 

He smiled lamch whili Maunee suggested *Gct fiom the 
Steel Mimstrv the list of the 11 e nginccrs 1 hi name s will tell you 
about the caste, hncl out which arc not matin d, investigate 
each one and sou mav find tin* rare bird she wants/ 

The shopping list c tn be 1 \ ( n mon* c \i lusi\ e as 111 the case of 
Saraswati, a Tamil Brahmin gill aged 24 who worked in Tan- 
jore for an American anthropologist. Saraswati had a B.A. in 
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sociology and was in no hurry to get married. She informed her 
parents she would only marry if they found her a husband with 
the following qualifications: he had to be a Tamil Brahmin, he 
had to work for a Government steel plant, he had to be sent 
abroad for long enough to take his wife with him, he had to 
have no mothet because slu did not want to be bothered by a 
mother-indaw, he bad to bt wilhni* to U t his wile go on working, 
he had to be fond of classic il Indian mt mc , and he had to be a 
vegetal ian like liu^II r Ilu \»nm< in anthropologist thought 
that Saraswati would never gi i manuri so dnl hei parents. 
However Saiaswati^ oigbn en v ir ohl sbti i got engaged to be 
married, but since tradition dun nub ih it tin eldest sister gets 
married first, slu rould not get until Saiaswatfs re- 

quirements bad bi e 11 mi t lb r hanci ’*• lainiK sc t about helping 
to find a husband K 1 Sn \*\w ti, da v smut d< d and Saraswati 
was marued m time rn gc with hu husbmd to (hi mam for a 
two yea in naming ionise and on Ins return to the Rouikela 
Steel Plant Sara>w iti n ill t< nh«nihf l.ndi school 

Detailed shopping fish <»n n u <i»nhn« cl to guh. \ look at the 
matrimonial ««che inscmuits ‘hows il it < rooms too have views. 
The paruits of boss as! io» gnh vim most not onlv be fair, 
musical, vcisod m home e union ir* 1 ut mint abo be etlucaOd, 
and tlure is a mint? demand for budes who a»e government 
servants, ‘medicos’ en ‘tc %c lie isms’. 

It is the done thing ‘m u itu»« to fneha to lot k at the matri- 
monial ache 1 1 isc me rit^ m die » r wpaiv is and to make fan. Few 
outsider* u ili/e that dies*' ids at 4 usualh n veiled by the 
parents, that mam mu mgr* result lioin them, oi that an ad 
like ‘wanted, vuimii widow sp» 11 i /th tiag # d> . ncl progress and 
not a salacious ]e «»t. 1 ilw folio a the m irmomal ads with 
great care because tin \ are a \cr\ ichable indicator ol trends 
and social change s iniui'g the people who know English, people 
from senior Gov u nine nt sc i van! s «e> petty * mplo' c e s, from mer- 
chants to industrialists Feasants and the poor do not ridveitise 
in the new spaj c'rs. 

In the Hindustan r Inm of jlitli June iq&j there were 226 
matrimonial ads. Aboil* half of them had been inserted by the 
parents of boys. Parents of boss and of girls were looking more 
or less for the same things. 1 hus, ol the girls wanted or oiFercd 
38 were matriculates; /j were B.A.s, B.Sc-s or B.T.s; 20 had 
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their M.A.s. or M.D.s and only in 63 cases were educational 
specifications not mentioned. Eighteen girls were employed, 
mostly as teachers, go\ emment servants or doctors - one was a 
nurse, not long ago an unheard of profession for an unmarried 
Brahmin gill. As it happens, on that day there were 18 boys 
wanting working bt ides, while .1 divoi c cd doc tor was looking for 
a divorced or widowed wife. Girls with convent education*, that 
is education in English, were in heavy demand. Boys in the 
Foreign, Engineering and Administrative Services and trainees 
with big foreign firms, in that order, were similarly in great 
demand. 

Most fascinating was the age of (lie girls. A decade ago the 
girls would have been mostly in their late teens or their very 
early twenties. Now there was only one girl aged 16, one aged 
17, one aged 18; there were 7 girls aged 19. The majority were 
between 20 arid 23, arid then* were 6 girls of 24, 5 of 25, 4 of 26, 

2 of 27, 1 of 28, 2 of 29, 5 of 30, and one ad read : ‘Decent match 
for trained graduate Arorn Tcachrrss 3 r. No Bar. 5 

A few actual ads will illustrate very clearly what peopje look 
for: 

‘Matches for 2 sisters ( j . M.B.B.S., f>.< J.O., aged 29 years, in. U.P 
Govt service. (2) M.A. (Ccog.) aged 23 \e arc Lecturer in Girls 5 
College. Both beautiful ami well versed in household a flairs. Box . . .’ 

‘Match for Sikh virgin 29. teacliercss drawing 323/ . Box . . .* 

‘Suitable niate.li for handsome double giaduatc Brahmin girl, 26, t 
working 400/-. No C/D. Box . . .* (No C/D means no caste no 
dowry.) 

‘Match 29-33 for young Delhi Headmistress, H.A., B.Ed., getting 
300/-. Brother qualified experienced engineer, responsible post. 
Box . . 

‘Rajput bachelor well educated and nicely settled in life, hand- 
some under 27, for beautiful accomplished girl M.A.; B.Ed., 23 yrs. 
Decent marriage. Write with full particulars. Box . . (Rajputs are 
both feudal and traditional people.) 

‘Wanted matches for two Punjabi handsome bachelors, 27, 29, 
doing Ph.D. Engineering and International Trade in America. 
Visiting India for eight weeks. Apply with details to Box . . .* 

‘Wanted well educated girl for Jat Sikh 33, graduate (clean 
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riiaven) from respectable family. Good remunerative office job in 
London. Own house. Caste immaterial Box . . .* 

‘Wanted an educated homd) girl about 30 foi an Indian Hindu 
bachelor, middle age, walkin'* as .111 ollkei in an international 
organization in Swum Lind Cut! should be {injured to live abroad 
for a years. Appl\ with (K tail find pi ologi «\ph % 

• 

‘Match, ]>n.iembl\ do% r*n, c j. im 1 1 m arc* 01 taut, well settled in 
India or willing to settle abroad lbr Hindu Punjabi girl 22, earning 
900 /- abroad. At present in India on leave. Cast no bar. Box . . .* 

As a footnote to the changing position of women it may be 
worth noting that 1 heard as many complaints about domestic 
servants in India in 19C4 as I did in Kensington. Indian servants 
have become very expensive and, except for the old ones, they 
are no longer particularly devoted or skilled. 

As a result of the increase, in the cost ofliving and of the small 
size of modern accommodation in which no provision is often 
made for resident domestics, younger Indian women from the 
upper middle class are beginning to run their homes like their 
sisters in the West. Man) of iu> \oungcr friends have only one 
all-purpose servant and they often look after theirchildren them- 
selves, even if they work. It is becoming increasingly frequent to 
have no private servant at all but to have part-time servants. 
Thus in the newest parts of Delhi, Calcutta or Bombay, in the 
areas where people live in cooperatively owned flats or in 
Government accommodation, communal specialized servants 
have sprung up, doing the rounds often to twenty clients every 
day on weekly wages. The youn- housewife now dusts her own 
furniture while the part-time s\\* eper dusts the floors, cleans the 
bathroom and makes the beds: she does her own shopping and 
cooking and washing up, leaving the scrubbing of cooking pots* 
the stove and the polishing of brass and silver to another part- 
time servant; site does all the family’s personal laundering, in- 
cluding her husband's shu ts a «d white trousers, leaving the 
ironing and the sheets to another specialist who comes perhaps 
twice a week. 

This austere pattern is becoming more and more widespread. 
Our friend Zorinc, now that her children were grown up, made 
no bones about the fact that she only had one young boy for all 
chores and did the cooking herself although her husband is a 
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very senior Government official indeed. ‘When we have a party I 
borrow the cook of one of my friends, the cook gets a tip and I 
save a lot of money that way. I assure you, Taya, times have 
changed. To think that when wc fii st met Maurice before he was 
married he had thvt n savants* Wc of touise, being a couple 
with ehildiai, had more. Yes, times have changed. Wc are 
building a flat ioi oui ictiumcnt in Poona and w* die making it 
as labour-saving as it it wc n in \( w Yoi k But what beats me is 
that we all know that then is cluonu uncmplovimnt, >et no- 
body wants to work as a domestic servant any more, they all 
want to work in factories or they want fancy wages/ Domestic 
wages, as far as I could check, had almost doubled since i960 
whereas professional salaries had, if anything, gone down be- 
cause pay increases had been more than mopped up hv increases 
in taxation, compulsory loans to the Government and inflation. 
The standard of living of all my friends without exception had 
visibly gone down. The older generation grumbled ; the younger 
generation, especially the women, instead of grumbling were 
sitting down to see how best to cut their saris to their clqth and 
they were discovering dial the most elfective way was to live, 
more and more, as if they were in Europe. This discovery is 
bound, ultimately, to bring with it far » caching changes, leading, 
as in Britain, to the dual roles of husband and wife, especially 
when, as in so many cases, the wife goes on working even after 
she has children. Ilowevcr, these changes are confined to the 
better olf urban population, perhaps a twentieth of India’s t 
population - which after all is still half the population of Great 
Britain. 


THE ANGRY YOUNG INDIANS 


In his excellent book on India in Crisis Ronald Segal was horri- 
fied by the apathy he found in India. He and I must have met . 
quite different people, at least young people, for the overwhelm- 
ing impression that remains in my mind is that of a generation of. 
angry young Indians itching to get at the levers of power in. J 
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order to put India right. The young I met in 1964 were angry 
not only about caste but about practically everything. Some 
were even angry for anger’s sake and had nothing very con- 
structive to offer as a lesult 

I was m Delhi win n Di N arhkai , togi ther with Pi of. Hoslc, a 
British plrvsuist at Cunbiuhu, piopouudid atheoi> of the uni- 
verse wliicJi explains gmit\ ltu HmhAi hkar tlieoiy ic- 
ceived woilil wick pul >lu its ls in »ht < of linsftm liom 
people who did not un k r 1 mil \\ li it it xv is ill ibout 1 lit Indian 
reaction w\s> most ml* u in ^ \i fi»st (Inn w is gicat and 
understand \blr pncir tint m IiKhin si mild hast discoveied 
something so unpoit itit l)i K il'nkn Iniau the Pit side nt of 
India, *n\ited the v>i n,_ * u list t ne Uu »uo inch 1 md continue 
his work then Pi N uld 11 th ink d l mi but i|i Hi iindcistand- 
ably 1( t it Ik l now 11 th it 1 * wc ukl h i\< te t is in ( ambr Ige 
foi a iiuiiiIk 1 of m 11 helm Ik c iidihcid a* c t I k r lu should 
settk down in In hi 11ns in wm mi id in th discussion 
among >oum> Inch ns 01 tin nl>i ttofj itimliMu 

‘Naihkar h is no busii ( xs to xt i\ 1 1 ( mibnd »i,’ tlnmdcied a 
young Stkli Whs \ Ik 1 I w is in \iiitut 1 on ti titling im fum 
offend nit 1 |obin New 1 *cfu id In uisi 1 know it is my 

duty to Inch i 1 cm. o home nil lu 11 buk with me 1 n techniques 
I has e loaint Whit we old 1 i|»jhm 1 1 K \cm if ill those who 
are traine d ibio id md wjkm 11 (iilinuut to pi nine s go and 
live outside Inch 1 } Wi \ n Id un un »it\ei m tin cowdung 
age* I too loukl ni\< m (Kwl uu nmune l m Vinerica 
Vherc I would live bttlu md j t more mmu y. 1 h id a big car 
and a modem aj m tun tit %vh»l« l v is there , lie ri Ihiietowait 
another six month-* feu 1 1 t k» I Hindu t in 11 I the doois will 
fall off when 1 Inst t m In r e nt But 1 put India b«loie imsclh’ 
Ran] it was gittim s* 1 m t< d th u Kal \ lu si tn, a lov*iy gill 
who teaches l nghdi it \fu md 1 House p utc d him on Uu back. 
‘We know, Ranjit know, \ at ] ut fuel t rst and you did the 
right thing, hut then sou are not * ilikar, you iic not essential 
to science, \<ju aie onls a seiini *i» liistiurmiu came to life. 
Narlikar is diffeinit , he 1* science , II» has to look at things from 
the point of view of I n gi latest good to the gieatcst number. 
Will he be. moic like ly to idd to s i< ntific di>e o\ t ncs by staying 
in Cambridge or by coming hei c 

Moiu, an astrophs sicist on leave from Austraha, interrupted 
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her* ‘Narlikar is right to stay abroad. Look at me. I fem a 
theoretical physicist. I came back from Cambridge ten years 
ago and for a long time all I could do was twiddle my thumbs at 
the National Physical Laboratory. There was no money for 
research. They did not even have money for small things like 
test tubes -or to be lair, one had to fill in so many forms explain- 
ing why one needed equipment worth seven and sixpence that I 
used to go out and to save mvself tin r buy it with my own 
money. And then, what happenul? Piomolion passed me by 
because I am not ol tin indit usK ; e\r ntuall) I was offered a 
job teaching in a small mmt iMt\ v\h< le I would have so much 
teaching to do, and ol fust seal Mudi ntsal that, that I would not 
have been abU to do am u m ,m h. So 1 went to \ustialia. Look 
at what hapjxui d loom gnat physic in Kiishnan. Tlie moment 
they made him Due ( tm ol ilu Nation d Phssic \1 Laboratory he 
was leduuil into a gm»h loi usiihig VI P-; and he was so 
snowed under by prtly administrative squabbles and routine 
administration that he did not do a stroke of research after that. 
Despite the example of Krislman who died a broken m^n I still 
wanted to come bark and work in India. So 1 left Australia after 
a while to start a research station in India. I got money from 
foundations in America and what happened? For political 
reasons the Government of India wanted to locate the research 
station in an area which, for scientific reasons, was not sound; 
they insisted that the jobs should hi* given on a regional basis 
and that enough of them go to Untouchables. It would have 
been a waste of foundation money to set up the institution in 
India, so 1 went back with the money - to Australia. There at 
least nobody interferes with the scientific side. I may even dis- 
cover something of importance to everybody one day, who 
knows; if I do, like Narlikar, 1 shall have done good to India’s 
name; and it really does not matter whether I do my work in 
Delhi or in Timbuctoo/ 

The others were listening with respect. Motu was not boasting. 
For five long years he had worked in the National Physical 
Laboratory where despite his very high political and administra-; 
tive connections, he had gone from one frustration to the next. 

Ranjit was not convinced. ‘That is all very well but, if nobody 
sacrifices himself, how will our backwardness ever end? What if 
all the British scientists go to America, England will become att 
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American satellite/ Kala shook her bobbed hair, ‘So what? 
Science is universal. Wc in India im entod the zero, remember* 
but it is not patented and it has helped every body to have a 
zero. We use penicillin, but wc did not iment it/ Puslipa, who 
had said nothing till tlu it, spoke up. 

c You all know how hard 1 had In sti uggli to ( ontimie to teach 
in Madras* How I had to tw allow ni\ pride and glide o\er every 
insult, even the libiaiian coming u st.&uh m\ office on the 
ground that 1 hid \( th u IiIhuin books* Will, now I haxemade 
up my mind not to go on with all tin*. Ii is a waste of time. Far 
better- and 1 am only a 1i\uki. not a u u ait her to tiy to 
influence pec>ple into T wii ‘mg (hi son »*i cumin ions wliich can 
lead to progress than to teach them to understand Hamlet . I 
intend to give up teaching for journalism. 1 shall try to awaken 
the young, I shall try and expose the vested interests, the cor- 
ruption of the politicians, and hope that things will improve/ 
There was sudden consternation in the hide Delhi drawing- 
room. Puslipa was looked upon as a lodestar. She hud taught 
most of them; site was one of the brightest students India had 
ever sent to Britain; she had come back humbly, to teach ‘be- 
cause in the younger gemmation lies the hope of India’, and now 
even Puslipa was giving up. She shook her bead us if guessing 
what we all thought. "I am not deserting. 1 was offered a Ful- 
bright in America only the other day arid turned it down. I am 
looking for a new tactic a flank attack if you like, in the hope 
that it will be more eJfei ve. The main reason for my giving up 
teaching, if you must know, is t hat my students no longer know 
English. How can I teach Englisl literature to them? Anybody 
can teach them the English language, they do not need me for 
that. I am not running away. I n fact 1 have just conic back from 
a study trip abroad and so did my husband. Wc are no Nar- 
likars; my husband is quite content to do something at the 
Atomic Energy Commission instead of sin \ ing in America/ 
Mention of the Atomic Encrev Commission provoked me. 
‘The Atomic Energy Commission .s a disaster for India, 9 I said 
impulsively and I explained that I had just met an Indian set- 
tled in America who had come out to do an evaluation for the 
,Ford Foundation ol what is requited to help India in the field of 
science. He had been horrified to find that there were no less 
than i,ooo Indian Ph.D.s with foreign degrees at the Atomic 
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Energy Centre. In all there were well over 5,000 Ph.D.s there, 
but over 1,000 of them had first class degrees from Yale, Prince- 
ton, MIT, Cambndgf, Oxford, etc It was a shocking con- 
centration of talent and a shocking waste Accoidmg to him, ' 
and to mi, most of tluse Ph D s ought to be in unixeisities, in 
industry, not just sitting m a mutual admit ation society at the 
feet of Dr Honu Bhabh 1 discussing atoms PuMipa looked at me, 
her di ep si t c> ( s spai kling 111 tc list lv 

‘laya, that is just it, it uc did not h.i c Honu Bliabha and his 
quite monstrous empire, nobody would come back to India at 
all. My husband for instance would most certainly have stayed 
on at Berkeley, and 1 would have had to join him there. Berke- 
ley is a lovely place, no austerity, no prohibition, and the pay is 
good. But because Homi Bliabha is a megalomaniac - as you 
call him— it is possible for people like us to come back to India. 
Take away Bliabha and all of us will migrate because nobody in 
India will pay scientists the salaries and let them do the research 
that will keep them here.’ As always, Pushpa was right. 

That Homi Bliabha, the Vice-Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in India, performs a useful function by providing 
highly qualified experts with a living and an atmosphere suffi- 
ciently congenial for some of them to return to India is true. I 
had not forgotten the case of my friend Gautam, the son of one 
of Bombay’s oldest and most respected Congress politicians, 
who went to America to study electronics. Gautam stayed there 
after qualifying and earned a good living until his parents wrote 
to say he should come back. Gautam was their only son anil 
they wanted to have him bv their side and see him safely mar- 
ried. Gautam came back because the first duty of a good son is 
obedience but he was not happy. At the time of his return there 
was not a single computer in the whole of India and he could 
not earn a living at the thing lie had specialized in and which 
interested him most. For a couple of years Gautam looked 
around before deciding to launch himself, with foreign collabora- 
tion, into the manufacture of a specialized small part in great 
demand for Indian industries. He obtained the import licence, 
for the machinery after waiting eighteen months for a decision, 
although the small part he was going to manufacture had had 
hitherto to be imported and its manufacture in India would., 
save foreign exchange. Once Gautam got the import licence he,; 
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(n4cred the machinery and began to plan production. In thd 
meanwhile the Chinese attacked India and everything was up* 
set He was neither refused, nor granted, the licence to import 
the small quantities of law mate] ial without which he could not 
make use of the machinery. By 1964 ihe machinery had been 
lying in storage in crates fox tw o y c ai s. 

When I called on his fathc r who is an old h lend, Gautam was 
there. I teased him ‘Well, how I** in\ budding businessman? 1 
Gautam plunged into Ins tah ol v\oi. What mt< lestc d me in this 
tale was not so much tin pioitaMmation and tlie incompetence 
of the Government but Ceutam > ita< u.)ii>, wliuh was typical 
of many young Indians. 

‘First of all,’ Gautam uid, *wluu 1 luia.ll > got the import 
licence for tlie machine i\, alt» r « .gliti \ u .jh nths I u fused to 
use my fathers name uicflfoiiiniiii 11 * with tin (A nlial Govern- 
ment - 1 asked to get the In uu 10 mi] 01 1 tl 1 iaw r matenai as 
well. The oflie ial in the C nntiolh 1 ol Imports’ Ofiuc who was 
dealing wi tli m\ ca*e said that tin np,jli< aOon was picniafute 
and should only be limit omt l had >iui\«d tin mailiimry 
which had oi corn w tc» b* unpoit' ft in»# I hulcd to 1 om me e him 
that I should get both Iimiihs it t'u urn time so that 1 could 
start opeiauon without del l\. I am ’.till w nting today tor tlie 
second licence and paving storage an the equipment wliile the 
building is standing emptv.’ What paitiecluly outraged him 
was that when he lad liualK nmv«d tin licence loi the 
macliinery he had me nti »ncd t o the Minuter < 01 a cmed that it 
tiad taken eighteen months «o <»ct i f , uftn tin pitted Kid been 
approved by the Resent Bank whit h had to ague bee auseof the 
foreign exchange im oh td mJ h\ he Developun nt Wing of tlie 
Ministry ol Commute and Inelusliv vJuch li »s to 1 e satisfied 
that the project is bum desnabh and ih>es not duplicate some- 
thing which ahcdtlv exists in India. 4 1 )< • you know what the 
Minister told me?’ Gautam was still m hiMi.iut ‘He said: “You 
are a young fool. What is the good ol \ uu» father being a friend 
of mine? Have you no sense* moment the project was 
approved you should have droppe d into m\ ollie e, 01 s< nt a note 
to inform me. I would have seen to it th it you got your licence 
within a week instead ol ha\ ing to wait your turn.” And do you 
know Mrs Zinkin,’ Gautam. usually so shy and quiet was 
almos t shouting with indignation, ‘no amount of my telling the 
>4 
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Minister that this is not the way to run his department made the 
slightest difference. He simply could not understand and he told 
Father a uumbci of times, in fact each time he meets him, 
“What a strange boy you have, so unbusiness-like.” Yet Father 
and I see eye to eye on this." 

His father sighed: ‘Yes, that is what is wrong with India 
today. Everybody i* out (or themsc hes and their fiicuds, nobody 
. thinks of doing things the pi opet w ay . I agi ee with Gautam that 
it is wrong to go pulling strings ; fort mately we have a bit of 
money set aside and can afford to wait while Gautam’s capital 
is locked up. But tell me, frankly, now that you are back in India 
what do you think? Should Gautam go into politics? And if so 
which politics?’ 

As I had been putting myself the same question ever since my 
return to India 1 had the answer worked out; without apologiz- 
ing for hurting my old friend’s feelings I said that if I were a 
young Indian, instead of being angry and complaining about all 
that is wrong, 1 would dive into opposition politics. If enough 
young people joined the Swatantra party, or the Socialist party 
they could change it from within and make it into a»dynamic 
party, a corrective to the Congress, indeed in due course it 
might oust the Congress. For a young person to join the Con- 
gress was hopeless, ideals and talents would be lost because the 
Congress parly was bogged down at all levels with its old timers - 
intriguers, people with a vested interest in the status quo and 
therefore unwilling to make room lor the young at the top. This 
was not true of the Swatantra party or even of the Socialist 
party which were still flexible enough to be moulded by the 
young. 

Gautam's lather did not look shocked, hurt or surprised. ‘Yon 
heard what Mrs Zinkin said, Gautam ? Well it is precisely what I 
have been telling you. I cannot change political party at my age. 
I am too old, too set in iny ways. 1 have done my bit in the past. 
Now the future oi’lndia is in your hands, you the young people, 
as it used to be in ours under Gandhiji. Mrs Zinkin is quite 
right, the Congress party is suffering from arteriosclerosis.’ 

This political arteriosclerosis explains why there is so little 
young blood in the Congress. I had discussed the problem of 
attracting the young into it years ago with Indira Gandhi. Her 
solution then had been to revitalize the Congress at the grass 
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roots: politicians must get in touch with the villages, the village 
leadership must be attracted to politics. Her idea had been 
translated into artion by a party directive. Senior politicians 
were sent on a pad-yatra , a token walk into the villages under the 
floodlight of newsreel cameras. Despite her efforts, despite her 
ginger groups, despite her appeal* to the young to join the party, 
the same old pcopk had lemainrd in nil key positions, blocking 
every avenue to power, making it impossible for the young to 
matter. 

There is another reason why there arc so few young people in 
the Congress. The young have, like Gaufarn, a genuinely differ- 
ent attitude to ethics. The difference of ethics between the 
younger and the older generation was particularly striking 
amongst the young managers in Srinagar. 

‘They make me sick!' Natesli bad exploded on the second 
evening as we sat on the lawn sipping whisky. ‘They make me 
sick with all their hypocrisy. Look at the Congress politicians. 
All hypocrites: they don’t practice what they preach.’ And he 
told us how a Central Minister who makes a fetish of his honesty 
and always insists on staying in hotels instead of accepting priv- 
ate hospitality, accepted an airrouditioner like so many of his 
colleagues. Natesli was still hopping with indignation at the 
memory. His father had argued that the aircoriditioner was not 
a bribe, merely naj>nim, .1 token ofrcspict. The. Minister did not 
need an airconditioner, especially like that, under the counter. 
As Cabinet Minister his oflice was airconditioned and he was 
Entitled to two free aireondi donors in his house. What finally 
disgusted Natesli was the feeling that Lis father was doing more 
than just paying tribute to tiadi ion. ‘If the Government buys 
our equipment it must he on mer it, not on bribery ! This was the 
first time I had a row with Father. Father is a self-made man, he 
sent me to be properly educated and so lie normally listens to 
me because I know mote about business.’ This was not a boast. 
Natesh had been to M.I.T. ; bis father had never gone to school. 
Natesh had begun in the usual "My, the Doon School and St . 
Stephens; his father had learnt to read and write when his busi- 
ness of second-hand nails and scrap metal had expanded from a, 
one-man-and- wheel barrow-operation into a business. 

Even the young Marwari who did not know all that much 
English because he had not been to university but who had ' 
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made money in industry and sent himself to the course hgtoed 
with Natesh. ‘The Minister had no business’ he said, pounding 
bis own lap as if he was accompanying some hidden 2d tar player. 
To our surprise the young Marwari was just as vocal as the other 
managers in upholding very high standards. They all kept com* 
plaining about the Government's indhciency, yet they all kept 
arguing that India needs more government interference in every 
field, and, if anything, e\en hss scope for piivate enterprise. 
This was the more surprising to us in that many of them like the 
Marwari practically owned their businesses. We had spent a. 
whole tea-break sitting under a tall chinar tree on the lawn 
facing the Dal lake listening to their complaints of govern- 
mental inefficiency, corruption and delays. They had been 
angry with the Government for everything, for unavoidable as 
well as for avoidable delays. They had given us endless examples 
of how one has to manoeuvre to get round Government regula- 
tions, and of how tiresome and expensive this can be for the 
small firm which cannot afford to keep a full-time man in Delhi. 
And yet, at the end of it all, they still wanted their controls. 

Venkatcshwaran, a professional manager in a foreign firm, 
who had so far remained fairly silent, tried to explain. ‘Private 
business is unprincipled ; even the best ones. You may remember 
that some years ago, whep you were still living in India, there 
was a proftos.il to manufacture electric generators.’ The Govern- 
ment had approached a big British firm and asked if they could 
manufacture. The answer the Government got was that local 
demand was too small to justify local manufacture. The Govern^ 
ment then approached the Japanese who agreed to manufacture 
in India. As soon as the British heard this they sent their Chair- 
man to Delhi to say a resurvey of the demand had shown there 
was a market and that they were prepared to manufacture in 
India, provided nobody else got the licence. ‘You call that 
honest?’ thundered Venkatcshwaran, ‘Even my own firm goes 
in for that sort of thing. Recently we had a comparable haggle 
over the economy of scale when we were asked to put up a new 
plant. Without Government interference there would be no pro- 
gress.’ Yet it was the same Vcnkateshwaran who, only the even- 
ing before, had told us how one had to get eighteen signatures.' 
from eighteen different Government officials before a certain.' 
raw materials his firm needs can be moved from Bombay, where’. 
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it is produced, to Calcutta, where it is used* He had also told u* 
how lus company had been cheated by the Government, Delhi 
had asked them to set up a plant in a particular State to use up 
h>cally-grown raw materials and provide employment for a 
depressed area. f We were told that no matter what happens, we 
would have a priority for the supply of the raw materials, since 
the investment in the factory was very large. After we set up the 
Factory and began production, the local Government set up a 
factory of its own using some of our raw material. We are now 
forced, at considerable cost and bother, to bring that raw 
material from hundreds of miles away, and of inferior quality at 
that.* 

Nobody on the course seemed to sec any inconsistency be- 
tween the desire to see India better run and the hankering foe 
more Government interference. Vcnkateslnvaran at least had an 
excuse for wanting more socialism. Brahmins from South India 
like him have little scope in privately owned Indian businesses 
where preference is still given to relations or to caste-fellows; 
even in Tatas a large percentage of top jobs arc held by Parsis. 
South Indian Brahmins arc professionals by caste and tradition; 
they have only their brains to sell and their chances of doing well 
are better in Government or foreign firms than in Indian private 
firms. What was so surprising was that the others, the Banias, 
the Marwaris, the business castes also wanted socialism. 

Maurice suddenly asked: ‘What makes you think that the 
Government will become mo: e efficient; you have done nothing 
T^ut give us illustrations of its inefficiency^ There was a pro- 
longed silence. They looked at each other in search of the words 
which would do justice to their h clings, the words they had so 
far not wanted to put together, perhaps because the time had 
not been ripe. It was Maya who spoke out first. ‘I think I know 
what we all mean, what wc all want. It must be the Government 
which runs things because otherwise it will all stay in the caste, 
die group, and there will be no social justice. It does not matter 
if the Government is a bit less efficient. 5 1 felt sorry for them. 
They were the angry young Indians all right, but their anger 
could lead them nowhere, at least for the present. The Govern- 
ment too must think of caste and regional feeling. Nothing did 
the Communists more harm when they were in office in Kerala^ 
than their favouring of Ezhava interests. But like my friend 
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Usha to whom I had given Papillon, they had just began to be 
themselves and they wanted the rest of India as well to be able 
to shake off the fetters of tradition. They were impatient for 
drastic change and could already see themselves running India 
with the integrity and the ability their elders lacked. 

. As we sat there, listening to Maya’s explanation, I was re- 
minded of a conversation I had had a long time ago with Sardar 
Panikkar when he was Indian Ambassador in Paris. Sardar' 
Panikkar was sipping China tea in the luxurious drawing-room 
of the Embassy, ‘My dear Taya,’ he said, stroking his goatee, 
‘there is no escape from it. India will have to become Com- 
munist before it can become truly modern. Only Communism 
can do away with caste. That is why I want India to go Com- 
munist; but mind you, not today, tomorrow. Before India goes 
Communist there must be a period of development under a 
mixed economic system. A poor underdeveloped country cannot 
go Communist without terror of the Stalin type. Give us a period 
of planning and progress first. Then we can go Communist 
without too much disruption and too much suffering. Remem- 
ber that Marx wanted Britain and Germany to be Cofhmunist, 
not Russia or China. Unless our society is ironed out, unless 
merit becomes the only criterion, there can be no justice in 
India; there are too many vested interests for justice to triumph 
without the help of Communism. 1 do not want India to go 
Communist for the Marxian proletarian reasons, but only to 
destroy caste.’ He was gripping his goalee as he added, leaning 
forward, looking straight into my face with burning eyes, ‘not’ 
just Untoucha bililv, you understand, who cares about the Un- 
touchables! But caste, do you hear me, caste V 

Maya’s voice b' oke into my reminiscences : ‘ Until the Govera- 
men runs industry there will be too much weightage given to 
caste.’ Her American educated husband nodded assent. ‘Maya 
is right. That is what my sister-in-law from America is always 
saying: “wliat is wrong with India is caste; do away with caste 
and you will unleash terrific energies which can be put to con- 
structive use.” You know, Mrs Zinkin, there is a lot in what she 
says.’ 

Poverty, corruption, caste, make believe, these are the shackles 
which keep India down. To the angry young Indians, however, 
these are but windmills they think they will be able to destroy as.' 
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soon as lime puts power into their lap. Of all those windmills, 
the one they are best equipped to destroy is Thata’s butterfly, 
the windmill of make believe. 

‘Why is Father pretending?* I had known Nitya for so many 
years that he had come to look upon me as on an elderly aunt to 
whom one brings one’s problems just as one had brought one’s 
toys to be put right. We wcu* fitting on the lawn in Delhi, the 
electric fan standing near us was blowing its tepid breeze in our 
faces, the tall glasses of iced lemonade were sweating even more 
than we were. Twenty year old Nitya was typical of the new 
generation: the Doon School, St Stephens College and now he 
was trying for the Foreign Service. Ilis hither was typical too, 
but of another generation : a senior businessman with a finger in 
many of India’s economic pies he tended to shrug everything off 
as ‘teething troubles growing pains, exaggerated gloom’. I pre- 
tended not to understand what Nitya was driving at. 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Well, you heard Father at lunch today? You said there were 
many things which were not going right, like, the steel plants, he 
just dismissed it saying it was all a matter of cutting one’s teeth. 
It is the same thing if you tell him that the standard of education 
has gone down, or if you say chat the joint-family system is 
retarding progress. Father only looks upon the bright side of 
things, he refuses to see the dark side. For instance he says that . 
his young Indians, in the firm I mean, arc far better than their 
British predecessors; yet T have a few friends among them and 
\bcy are nothing very special; I am sure the British before them 
were just as good, if not better; but Father lives in a world 
populated by Indian swans and Bj itish geese.’ 

Nitya obviously did not understand his father. I felt glad for 
India that this was so. ‘Has it ever occurred to you that your 
father is on the defensive, that he has to be on the defensive for 
his own self-respect? lie grew up being told that Indians were 
inferior, not yet capable, or ready to hold senior jobs. Naturally 
he has to justify himself and the otl :"S and make Indians sound 
better than they are and close his eyes to what goes wrong and 
call it teething troubles. You do not think of this because you ■. 
have grown up after independence; you can look at India and ‘ 
Indians without prejudice. You do not have to prove anything* 
Above all you are not disappointed. Remember your father : 
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genuinely believed that once India was free, once Indiana bad 
replaced Britons, exploitation would end, things woild be 
wonderful. It must be a terrible disappointment for him, especi- 
ally as I suspect that he is beginning to feel that the British did 
not exploit India all that much and that in some spheres of life 
India was perhaps not as ready for independence as he thought* 
Nitya was listening with fascination, his youthful face frozen - 
.'in concentration. ‘You mean to say that Father is not fully free , . 
that he suffers from a colonial hangover which makes it impossi- 
ble for him to be fully the equal of the British? Yes, that is it! 
Now it all makes sense, it explains why he wears both a chip on 
his shoulder and pink spectacles. Poor Bapuji !’ Poor father in- 
deed. For Nitya’s father every Indian beggar, every pot-hole in 
the road, every corrupt politician, every famine, every failure of 
policy or planning was an intolerable reminder that India was 
still poor, underdeveloped. For a nationalist like him it must 
indeed be embittering to see India stripped of the martyr’s halo 
which crowned her in colonial days. Nitya by contrast sees the 
pot-holes and the corruption not as something to be ashamed of 
but as something to be got rid of; when his turn comes, they 
will perhaps not be eradicated, but they will be reduced. 



WHAT INDIA COULD BE LIKE 


‘God helps those who help themselves/ 




WHAT INDIA GOULD BE LIKE 


The first time I went to the district of Knira in 1951 was by 
. accident. The Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of Defence, ' 
H. M. Patel, who was visiting Bombay on business and taking 
the week-end off to go to his native village offered to take me 
along. ‘You must come and see a part of I ndia which is quite 
different from any other.’ 1 Ic turned out to be quite right; only 
in the Punjab can one find something approaching what I found 
in Kaira. 

In most of Asia agriculture is an unprofitable way of life. In 
Kaira the peasants treat it as a business and they make it pay. 
In most of Asia risk-taking and initiative in agriculture are left 
to the Government. In Kaira the peasants do everything and 
the Government nothing. In most of Asia villages are mud huts 
and people illiterate. Kaira has three-storeyed houses and village 
high-schools. The people there are more like European farmers 
than like Asian peasants. 

The District of Kaira is 250 miles north of Bombay. There is 
nothing special about it- except the people. The country is flat, 
the soil fertile, but not exceptionally so; tiie holdings arc not 
Jlarge— the average in was seven acres per family ; the rains, 
as in the rest of monsoon Asia, are unpredictable. There is 
drought in Kaira about once ev< ry ten years. The villages are 
isolated because the roads are bad uid few. The peasants go bare- 
foot, bare chested, a turban on their head, a primitive sickle in 
their hand, just as in tiro rest of India, but the resemblance 
stops there. 

Kaira looks like a bit of the West transplanted in the East. 
Many houses are modern, with neon lights, ceiling fans and run- 
ning water. Some houses cost as much as £ 1 4,000 to £20,000 and 
the villages have that new look mingling with the old which 
makes it difficult to say at first glance whether one is in a large 
village or in a small town. A number of farmers have tractors^ 
jeeps and cars; even the smaller villages have a high-school. The . 
surrounding countryside is dotted with water-towers fed from . 
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diesel operated tube-wells and almost every village is kn the 
railway line. 

How was it all done? As H. M. Patel explained it was done by 
being businesslike, by calculating profit and loss. He was npt 
boasting. 

' "We grow what pays us most; we sell our cash crops to buy 
food and we are up on the deal,’ said one farmer who had come 
’to pay his respects to H. M. Patel; that farmer thought nothing 
of putting 1,000 rupees worth of fertilizers on one acre under 
. tobacco. ‘I get R.S500 net back, but if I had grown millet instead 
I would only make Rs.50 in a good year.’ In most of India the 
Government had to subsidize the sale of fertilizers and coax the 
peasants to use improved seeds. In Kaira only improved seeds 
were used. Some farmers even grew the latest rust-resistant 
American wheat flown from the United States. This willingness 
to try new methods is one of the secrets of Kaira’s success. 'The 
Japanese have nothing on us,’ explained the head of one of the 
Agricultural Institutes of the district. ‘The Japanese method is 
giving a yield of 4,000 lbs per acre; we get over 3,500 lbs and if 
we get more than that then the strains of rice which caif grow on 
our type of soil begin to lodge, so it is not worth it. But we are 
' trying to develop a strain of rice which will be suitable for our 
type of soil and which will not lodge; we have failed so far.* 
What was so impressive was that in Kaira such experiments 
were done by private institutions, not by the Government; the 
farmers of Kaira were a few steps ahead of the Government in 
everything, and the Government was far from being as cost 
, conscious as these hardy peasants ; for the Government did not 
appreciate as keenly as they did that only what pays is worth 
doing, at least when it comes to agriculture. 

Another difference between the people of Kaira and the rest 
of India was their readiuess to migrate and to show enterprise. 

. In the rest of India people arc very reluctant to move; they cling 
to what they call their * hawa , parti ’ — the air and the water— and' 
SO, with every new son, the handkerchief of ancestral land gets 
Smaller, more people are unemployed or underemployed and. 
more people are underfed. Not so in Kaira. Land was not really 
fragmented. The extra sons went in for trade, they ran shops, 
they scattered to the four comers of India and the world selling 
cigarettes, buUs, spices, running textile mills, lending money. 
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Thus forty families had gone from Kharamsad, an average 
Kaira village, to settle mainly in Africa where they controlled a 
fair proportion of the trade. They had gone to Kenya, East 
Africa, Ceylon, the Sudan, Birmingham and Glasgow as well. 

The same enterprise which drove the Kaira peasant abroad 
could be seen at home. In tin* old days Kaira District was a 
Congress stronghold, the home of Sardar Patel, and it non- 
• cooperated with the foreign Government. Naturally the Goverh- 
. ment boycotted it and built no roads. Now, under the national 
Government Kaira was considered a developed area and there- 
fore got no grants or aid. Fortunately however, before the rail- 
ways had been nationalized, they built a run through the area so 
that most Kaira villages were already on the railway line. 
Everywhere in India the Government was expected to irrigate 
and educate. In K;nra the people did it themselves. There are a 
hundred high-schools serving one million people. There were 
3,000 privately owned tube-wells. ‘If we had waited for the 
Government to build canals, we would have gone dry years ago, 
so we invested in water,’ explained the owner of a lube well. 
Each tube well had cost £15,000. Tube-well water was sold by 
the clock at the rate of eleven shillings an hour. Kaira was one of 
the very few places in India where water was sold, as it should be, 
on a volumetric basis, with the result that there was no wastage. 

H. M. Patel had come to meet his old friend B. B. Patel— all 
those who matter in Kaira are called Patel (Patel is a title mean> 
ing village headman). B R. Patel, a retired civil engineer had 
Vorked in Sind at. the same time as H. M. Patel and they had 
remained close friends. B. B. Patel had decided to retire back to 
his native land instead of doing what most retired government 
servants in India do, retire to a town or a hill station. B. B. Patel 
was not the sort of man who could remain idle. No sooner had 
he retired than he began to look for something to do. He had ' 
been appalled by the conditions in which students who come 
from rural areas have to live in in the big cities, crammed in 
hostels like sardines. The cost of claying in the city to further 
their education was often so high that their parents had to get 
.into debt and once the students had tasted the lure of the town, 
if only in the form of the cinema houses and electricity, they did 
not go back to their villages which remained undeveloped as a 
result. 
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B. B. Patel decided to alter all this. The best way was to bring 
the university to the villages so that students need not stay in 
hostds, so that parents could save money on board, and students 
would not be tempted to move to the town; as a result the 
villages would improve. 

Fired by Ibis vision B. B. Patel approached the farmers of the 
three villages nearest to the little railway town of Anand and 
asked them to donate him some of their land. If they gave him 
enough land for his scheme he would develop the land - being a' 
civil engineer he knew what to do. Once developed the land 
would be worth much more than what it had been worth 
originally. He would return to each donor developed plots 
worth more than their original gift, he would sell a few plots to 
get some cash and keep the rest for a rural university which he 
would build with the money from the sale of housing plots which 
he would retain for that purpose. In short he promised the vil- 
lagers that if they tiusted him he would perform the rope trick 
and pull a township and a university out of nothing. The 
villagers were so steeped in the concept that there is a return for 
risk money that they agreed If) trust him with some of their 
grazing land. B. B. Patel received in this way 400 acres all in one 
place, where the three village grazing grounds met. He kept 
half of the 400 acres for the university and its ancillaries, he an- 
nounced that he would sell 1 00 acres of housing plots and return 
100 acres of developed housing plots to the donors. The miracle 
is that before, he had had the time to show what he could do he 
had already made £75,000 irom the sale of the 100 acres to be 
developed as housing estates. 

B. B. Patel was waiting fur us under a huge tree surrounded 
by benches and tables; this was his office. He slept in the little 
travellers’ bungalow near the big tree. Without wasting time he 
dived into the heart of the problem for which he had called 
H. M. Patel to the rescue. Now that he had received £75,000 he 
had to build roads, provide water, sewage, generate electricity. 
If he built his own brick kilns he would be able to build the uni- 
versity much more cheaply than if he bought the bricks. Indeed, 
he might sell bricks to the owners of the plots as they began to 
build their own houses. If he had a forge he could make nails, 
and hinges for doors and locks and hinges for the windows. If he 
had a carpentry workshop he could make the window frames, 
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the tables and the chairs which would be required by the tun* 
versity and by the inhabitants of the houses. And since he would 
in feet need sewers and a water supply why not build a hume 
pipe plant as well as a presticssed concrete plant for electric 
posts? All this sounded a bit bewildering to me as we sat under 
the shade of that tiec; but it nc\ 1 1 theless made sense. ‘You see 
Taya,’ B. JJ. Patel’s wiiy momtailie was quivering in the heat 
with excitement, ‘after all, the puipo.se is to help the people 
round about. This will In Ip tin in i great deal. It will create 
small scale industr) ctnues. I shall tiam not just myself of 
course, but with the help of e\p» i ts, masons, I>Iu< ksmiths, potters, 
carpenters, etc., ami this is what the villagers need. Pioperly 
trained aitisans, who san go bails to thru vi'lagcs and make 
drains, tables, doors and earn a living in doing it. And why 
should wre stop there? We shall need a lot of printed materials, 
books, lectures, etc. It is very expensive. We can print our own; 
indeed we can earn money by doing printing jobs for others, as 
far away as Bombay City if need be.. Printing is a fairly simple 
process, there is no reason why, once we have electricity, it can- 
not be done in rural surroundings; this w'ould reduce the cost at 
no expense to quality.’ 1 had not forgotten how the Economist 
had been printed by Belgian nuns on their own little press, the 
year British printers had gone* on strike and fantastic as his 
scheme sounded 1 found myself nodding agreement. After all a 
man who had been able to get first 400 acres of land and then 
j£75>ooo from farmers could do more difficult tilings than con- 
jure a printing press from the depth of his own enthusiasm. 
H. M. Patel was looking at a series of blue prints— the layout of 
the university township which was to be called alter Sardar 
Patel, ‘Vallabh Vidyanagar’. Afraid that 1 might get bored B. B. 
Patel suggested that 1 take his jeep and go to Anand where 
another experiment was going on, independently of his own. 
‘Take your time, H. M. and l will be busy till dinner with 
estimates and blue prints; and I am sure you will be interested. 
I shall tell my driver to take you to ’ .nrien.’ 

The driver did as he had been told. The jeep stopped in front 
of a small concrete shed facing the railway station at Anand and 
I was taken to sec Kurien. Young, lively, short and darkly hand- 
some, Kurien had been devoting the past two years to a revolu- 
tionary experiment which had come his way by chance, had 
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transformed his life and was in due course going to transform 
the life of the countryside around him just as surely as die 
r ealizat ion of B. B. Patel’s dreams. 

A steel engineer working for Tatas, Verghese Kurien had 
been sent to America during the war on a Government of India 
scholarship. The only scholarship that was offered at the time 
was in dairy engineering; rather than turn it down he; took it. By 
ifoe time of his return to India Kurien had become interested in" 
dairy engineering, because lie was a keen cooperator at heart 
and he had come to the conclusion that at least under Indian 
circumstances dairy engineering must be linked to cooperatives. 
He had gone to America as a Government of India scholar; he 
had therefore to report to Delhi for a job. Sardar Patel heard of 
Kurien and sent him to Anand in 194.7. Sardar Patel had always 
kept an eye on his native district of Kaira where he had advised 
a group of farmers from Anand to form a cooperative under the 
leadership of an energetic farmer by the name ofTribhuvandas, 

. and to buy a derelict pasteurizing plant. This plant had been 
used by the Government during the war to supply pasteurized 
milk to the armed forces. The plant cost £3,000, T riUhuvandas 
got sixty farmers to purchase shares worth £7.10.0 each to form 
a cooperative. Their interest in the scheme was largely due to 
the fact that they owned buffaloes. Tribhuvandas set out to 
develop the cooperative and with the help of Kurien a great 
experiment began. 

The milk from nearby villages was taken into Anand, pas- 
teurized, shipped to Bombay in milk cans on the express train 
and sent to the Aarey Milk Colony outside Bombay City to help 
supplement Bombay’s milk supply. Buffalo milk has a fat con- 
tent which is much higher than cow’s milk. The milk from 
Anand was used at die Aarcy Milk Colony after dilution with 
water and fortification with skim milk powder as ‘toned milk’ to 
supply cheap milk to the city's less affluent customers. 

When I met Kurien he was seeing big, just as big as B. B. 
Patel. ‘I hope you will come back and visit Anand soon and you 
will see; this cooperative is going to grow. Tribhuvandas is- a 
wonderful chairman. We already have an apex society, it is 
only a matter of time before the branches multiply; at present' 
we cannot take more members because the pasteurizing plant is 
working to capacity. All our profits are swallowed by Aarey^ 
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they pay us very little for the milk, because they have to re* 
pasteurize it. But wait, when we get tanker waggons, and a real 
pasteurizing plant, then wo shall be independent of Aarey and 
the cooperatise will glow and grow.’ Kuncn’s curly black hair 
shook with enthusiasm, Ins teddy bear c\cs aglow with vistas of 
rivers of pastcuu/ed milk ‘ \nd one da> we' shall be making 
butter, and baby food, and skim milk powder, and cattle-food, 
and cheese, just wait and see; dairy farming is a total complex, 
best conducted through cooperation. At present we are limited 
by the fact that, in addition to the small capacity of the plant, 
there are no roads, the milk cannot travel far without being 
churned into butter or going sour; but wc will build roads also. 9 

When Kurien said there were no roads he w r as not exaggerat- 
ing, The next day H. M. Patel and I set out by jeep for Dharmaj 
his own village, thirty miles away. There had been a small 
shower during the night so that the dust bad been mercifully 
washed away from the road. The driver, however, looked far 
from happy, lie knew lhal wc were expected for lunch in 
Dharmaj and lie insisted that wc set out by 8 o’clock without 
delay. He was wise. It was after 2 p.m. when we arrived at our 
destination though we drove, or pushed tin* jeep or dug it out of 
the mud, nonstop for the whole of the six hours and the thirty 
miles which separated Dharmaj from Vallabh Vidyanagar. The 
roads, if one can euphemistically call road bullock cart ruts with 
their tendency to turn into ponds, tanks, lakes and torrents at 
the first rains, were abon/ laUc. ‘People in Kaira go from village 
*to village either on hoischack, on foot or by train, not byroad, 9 
laughed H. M. Patel, ‘this is wha* comes of being the most ad- 
vanced district of India! But give us lime, we shall build roads 
too. Kurien must have told you of his road scheme. 9 Kurien had, 
though I failed to sec how a milk pasteurizing cooperative could 
become a public works department. 

We arrived at Dharmaj exhausted, covered with mud from 
head to foot, famished. A sumptuous meal was waiting for us, 
the sort of meal to which all the laci cs of the place had collabor- 
ated to honour their guest. H. M. Patel was the pride of his 
village, the bright boy made good. The son of a most respected 
school teacher turned stockbroker, he had been educated in 
England from the age of thirteen, he had gone to Oxford and 
got into the Indian Civil Service, he had had a most spectacular 

15 
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career culminating in his being the Secretary of the Ministry of 
Defence, the man who was in effect running the armed forces 
and planning the Defence of India. We ate in the tallest and 
smartest house of Dharmaj, the house of a patidar who had 
earned a great deal of money in Africa but himself lived in 
Bombay. For the honour ol the family name he had built this 
huge white elephant in his native village, on three floors, all 
wired for neon lights ready to be lit as soon as the electrification 
scheme reached Dharmaj in tin re year * time. 

As we sat in the main lixing-ioom eating delicious eats which 
must have taken the womenfolk days of preparation people kept 
coming to present their respects or ask advice from the great 
man. I suddenly realized what it means to be the successful 
member of a tight knit community, both the power it gives one 
and the burdens it puts upon one. For a long time H. M. held a 
very informal and democratic sort of court; he was embraced, 
slapped on the arm and the: thigh, squeezed by the hand, some 
people even touched his feel in sign of respect, all had brought 
their problems to discuss. While he was ministering I strolled out 
into the streets. The village which looked like a efty if one 
remained in the main street with its (hrcc-storeycd buildings of 
stone, concrete and its cast -iron balconies and verandas had 
its slummy messy quarters too. The side streets, if one could call 
streets mud and muck ruts in which chicken and cattle wal- 
lowed together with flies sucking the effluent or the houses’ open 
drains was a reminder (hat Dharmaj when all was said and done 
was a village. 

‘You should retire here, amongst your people and teach them 
how to live, how to build drains, how to have pits for rubbish, 
you would have such a lot of influence/ I told H. M. as we 
drove back to Vallabh Vidyanagar later that evening. ‘You are 
quite wrong; they listen to me now because 1 do not live among 
them, they see me seldom, they look up to me and my wisdom, 
but if I lived amongst them they would see how unorthodox I 
am, how I break the taboos of my caste, how I bring up my 
daughters, how I have a peg of whisky in the evening, they 
would not listen to me, I would lose caste and face. That is why 
I have just bought a plot of land in Poona and I shall build a 
house there for my old age.’ I could not help but see the wisdom, 
of his argument for I knew nobody in India who had brought up 
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bis daughters in a more permissive way than he had, so that 
he had set a bad example by undermining all those parents 
who were trying to make their children conform to age-old 
customs. 

The next time I went to Valla bh Vid\ anagar two years later 
it was at the invitation of H. M. Paid onu more. He was still 
the Permanent Secretary of the Ministry' of Defence* and he was 
going to Anand to talk to the students in an attempt to recruit 
for the National Cadet Corps. The N.C.C. was a scheme he had 
created on an All India basis in an attempt, not so much to 
emulate the Officers' Training Corps or even a corps for train- 
ing privates— but in an attempt, as he explained, to instill disci- 
pline and punctuality into the young. He was going to address a 
meeting together with the. officer in charge of the N.C.G, and he 
wanted me, as a foreign correspondent, to gi\e a talk to the 
students also. 

The approaches of Ik B. l*al«Ts tree and traveller’s bungalow 
had been transformed out of recognition. Already there were 
half a dozen two-storeyed residences housing the professors and 
their families; two large dormitories on 1 1 uve floors each were 
filled with students, a lew class-rooms and halls were ready, 
there was an electric generating station and there was running 
water laid on e\en if the streets were still bare tracks of rammed 
earth and if the trees had not grown along what would one day 
become alleys. To my amazement I was told that there were 
2,500 students, a quarto*' »f them girls, enrolled at the. university 
Tor arts, science and crabs. The land round tin* university com- 
plex had gone up ten times in value and people were beginning 
to build houses for themselves. Tnere was a hospital as well as a 
tile factory belonging to the university working round the clock 
to supply it witli roofing. ‘Later it will supply the surrounding 
villages with tiles for their houses at commercial rates. We use 
here the Mangalore tile type which lias been proved to be the 
best for Indian conditions. It was, you may be interested to 
know designed by European mis.V’iuaries in Mangalore many, 
decades ago, it has great advantages and it is cheap. But it 
cannot be made by the village potter. So we arc training potters 
from the vicinity and giving them moulds which are made 
by our carpentry workshops.’ The cement casting plant was. ’ 
doing very well, so did the smali-machincs work-shop and the 
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workshop in which the local blacksmiths were being trained in 
the making of simple but modern agricultural implements. 

My lecture to the students was a total flop. H. M. had for* 
gotten to warn me that their command of English was scant, 
that their English education had not advanced beyond that of 
• twelve or thirteen year-olds in Britain. Most of them had never 
left their villages before coming to the rural university. They 
: : had gone to their local village school and then to the local high 
.school. To follow a talk by a foreigner, whose accent was not 
familiar and about sophisticated matters, was a strain they re- 
fused to take for the whole forty minutes I had been asked to 
speak. After half an hour their attention was so evidently else- 
where that I asked them if they wanted me to stop; they said 
‘yes’ and I did, somewhat abruptly to H. M.’s profound em- 
barrassment but my great relief. 

B. B. Patel’s dream was beginning to take shape. But what 
about Kurien’s? I called on Kurien in his little shed by the 
railway station. Things were going well with him too. In the 
first year he had pasteurized 1,200 tons of milk, and last year the 
amount had gone sufficiently up for him to dispatch io,oog tons 
of milk in addition to what was being consumed locally in the 
town of Anand and in the university campus. He was already 
collecting buffalo milk from a radius of 600 square miles— all 
that the condition of die roads would permit and for this purpose 
he was operating a small fleet of ti ucks belonging to the Milk 
Producers’ Cooperative. The trucks wont as far as die roads and 
the heat would allow and collected the milk brought to the* 
various collecting stations by hcadloads from the villages. ‘We 
have been promised a new pasteurizing plant, then we shall be 
able to accept more villages in our cooperative and collect milk 
from further away — provided the Government builds more 
roads. It cost £375,000 to build a mile of road in our part of the 
world because the metal has to come from far away. We own 
OUr trucks, we pay out good dividends but we cannot do more 
than repair existing roads, this we do, the rest is for the Govern- 
ment to do.’ Kurien who had just got married took me over to 
his litde house to meet his wife, a lovely girl from South India 
with huge grey eyes, the figure of a goddess and the golden 
complexion of straw. I was even more charmed by her en- 
thusiasm for the cooperative than by her extraordinary good 
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looks. ‘You should listen to Kurien, he is going to make butter, 
he is going to make all sorts of things. He has already recruited a 
highly trained Indian veterinary doctor who is going to improve 
the breed of buffaloes, their milk yields ; he will grow fodder and; 
turn the cooperative into the biggest of its kind in the world.* . 
Her eyes were glittering with proud affection. 

I came*back to Anand in 1958. This time it was to see what 
had happened to the Milk Producers Cooperative. 

Gone was the little shed facing the railway station. The Co* 
operative headquarters had been shifted to about a mile away 
into a self-sufficient estate complete with its own electricity 
generation, its workshops, garages, trucks, pasteurizing plants, 
dispensary for man and beast, silos for fodder, offices and staff 
colony including a guesthouse. 

By now the K aira District Cooperative Milk Producers* 
Union (to give it its full name) claimed to be the largest in the 
world. Its dairy had just been rated the best in Asia by the Food 
and Agricultural Organization in Rome. The Cooperative had 
40,000 primary members in addition 10 its sixty founder mem- 
bers; it serviced 138 member societies scattered over 1,200 
square miles. The share capital was £30.000 and in 1958 the 
turnover million. More important, however, the Union 
had brought prosperity to the countryside. The 40,000 members 
.owned between them 60,000 water buffalo cows. The average 
milk yield of these beautifully ugly beasts was low - 250 lbs a 
yft ar, but it had an 8 per cent fat content against the 5 per cent • 
of a good Western cow. 

I arrived at Anand at 4 a.m. Kurien, who was waiting for me, 
suggested I go out at once to watch the milk collection. ‘You can 
be back by eight, have a bath, eat your breakfast and fire your 
questions at me in the office by nine.* 

In each of the 138 villages - each village had its member 
society - there was a centre for the collection of the milk which 
was measured and tested for its fat content by an employee of • 
the village cooperative. The buffalo owner was paid in cash at 
the rate of 4id per pound of milk of 8 per cent fat, the very next- 
day. The milk was collected twice a day; once early in the ’ 
morning, once late in the afternoon. In this way the trucks did 
not have to travel when the heat of the day would damage the . 
milk. 
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The Government had finally woken up from its inertia and 
built thirty miles of main aiterial milk roads; the village societies 
had built their own approach roads. 

The Union not only brought and processed the milk, it also 
organized and assisted its member societies. For instance it ran a 
Tree artificial insemination centre with sixteen stud bulls and 
fourteen sub-centres. Half the cost of this scheme was borne by 
the Government of India’s Key Village Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Livestock. ‘Last year/ said Kurie:\ his teddy bear eyes 
bobbing with triumph, £ we inseminated 9,000 bufFalo cows and 
• we had 72 per cent success. We also run two mobile veterinary 
vans which visit each village twice a week; but if there is an 
emergency and the vans have to go out specially we charge 15 /- 
for the visit. We have also helped some of the villages to put up 
milk collection centres. We have so far given /'.jrjo to fifty-five 
villages who were loo small to pay lor themselves for the build- 
ing in which the milk is collected, tested and weighed. You must 
remember this cannot be done in the open; alter all it rains 
buckets during the monsoon, and the money has to be kept safe 
while it is being paid out. We do not keep money in Lhe villages, 
it comes and goes with the milk trucks. It is very important to 
pay cash every day; accounts arc no good, you see if the milk is 
watered, there is an i mined iarc penallyin that there is a financial 
loss, and this teaches the buflalo owner not to do it again. An- 
other thing we are doing is to share the cost lor building water 
supply schemes with tlu member society. So far wo have set up # 
fifty of them/ 

Every clay 10,000 gallons of milk were shipped to Bombay by 
rail in tankers. 'New Zealand has given us eight tankers as a 
gift under the Colombo Plan. Remember, I told you we would 
ship milk in bulk one day. Well now we do, thanks to our friends 
in the Commonwealth!' 

In winter when the llusli of milk is great so that the buffaloes 
produce twice as much milk as Bombay's Aarey Milk Scheme 
can handle, Kuricn manufactures milk products which he stores 
and sells the whole year round. The Amul Dairy - ‘Amul’ 
means ‘priceless’ in Sanskrit and stands for Tnand Milk £/nion 
£td-is a pioneer in dairy products in India, a pioneer which 
has been emulated by foreign firms like Glaxo, Nestles and Uni-: 
lever. The pioneering was due to the fact that as soon as Kurien 
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cast his lot with Anand he approached one of the Government 
of India’s Research Institutes with the request to find a way of 
processing buffalo milk. Hithcito only cows’ milk could be pro- 
cessed satisfactorily without deteriorating over a period of time. 
Once the process had be<n wot Led out Kuiien asked for help 
from the Government oLNcw Zealand, again under the Colombo 
Plan, and. hom tlu United Nations' Children’s Fund. Between 
the two he got the taiikeis weutli / j ;oo and a milk powder 
plant wonh ^*>8,000 winch brought th* total cost of the dairy 
maclnners up to / a.* vcioii. In < m liangt tot the l NICEF gift 
Kuiieii had to undntake that lot li\ < vc.ns thr Union would 
distribute dime's ol tne peslcini/cd milk to 16,000 pre- 
school diddle u once a ch\ l nH I I knew \o) well that 
once wc lkiran w< could n i slop tlu chMiibufion office milk 
evenaftet tlu ti\c uai*. i< 1 p ’ 

By tin tniiii \unil had all each h<<ouu a household 
name lor butte 1 111 Bomb. . 1 »id\ In u^ul \1i1t1l butler myself 
but 1 had not u ili/td il u \mul 11.. nula< luted /i million 
woith ol piodmts duii u » ’In wjutci i.io?»ih \111ul lnittci had 
replaced linptiihd huMc iml tl i« ic w.i alteach a pictnnun on 
Amul skim milk penult * .ud lli* till hmmd amounts ol Amul 
ghee Ularilitd butte i 1* vs* It as on Vnml s ‘weetened r on- 
densed milk. Amul also 1 .aclt tawui lot 1ndusl11.il uses. Kuiicn’s 
new dieam was to | lun^f into tin maiiiifac tun nf piurcsscd 
cheese and cattli locul Ih old in that then wtic still sixty 
\illages warning <0 i*>ih Ins l m< 11. I lie limitation is equipment 
"to pi oc ess tin mill duti»io th* wmui. Yfh 1 all milk is not some- 
thing like giAin vvhicb < m Ik stem d just list tli it. it has a very 
short lilc and il it n not d« lit win in imiUu >1 horns icmem- 
bcroui climate it « ocs bad. In i.ut it is l»« cause we do get milk 
which is bad h\ die tunc it n ar Ik s us that wi make* casein, that 
way we waste as little a* possible . 

‘You must come with me tin* c\<nmg. and bung your 
camei a. I will take )cm to a l N I (.LI milk cemtre and then I 
can answer mon ol \oiu question*. Now I must go to a staff 
meeting and then I must ee pent (o my « han man. You have not 
met Tnbliuvandas? You must! lie is a wonderful uian. I shall 
try to arrange something, but mind you lie speaks only a few 
words of English.’ That c\ening as wc drove to Narsingha, 
Kurien and I, this tune in his little car on an excellent milk road, 
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be talked with his normal enthusiasm. 'The real value of the 
Union is not in that it provides Bombay with milk, or India with 
butter, but in its tie-up with the villages. We have pumped back 
into the villages a new life far more successful and sustained than 
the Community Pi ejects, and far more ambitious too. Do you 
realize that the income fiom each buffalo, and remember that 
our members arc small people with an average holding of 1*5 
buffalo, is exactly the sainr as the income from thief octet ofland\ 
And the beauty of it is that the landless, the Untout hables also 
can and do have a bullalo, they Ircp it tucked in their hut and 
feed it with what they ran get , that is wliv 1 am so keen on a 
cattle food plant. And tlu re is some thing else also. In this part 
of the wot Id, as inderd 111 most of India, looking alter cattle, 
unless it is a herd, is tlu woman’s job. The Union provides the 
village womtn with an independent imome which they get in 
petty cash tveiv dav. \\< pa\ out as imu h as million for the 
milk to all these women and tins, if vent munt then families, 
benefits no less tli 111 »»*e> non people 1 he l 111011 is part of the 
life of Kaiia* And we do not eml\ 1 vlp wi'h water supplies, and 
veterinary service, we help financially with village schools, vil- 
lage hospitals, village libraries. Mind you, though I myself come 
from Kerala, India’s most literate State, I must take my hat off 
to Kaira. Each village has its library ; this goes back to the days 
of the Congress struggle under Sardar Patel.’ 

We had reached Narsingha where we were met at the milk 
centre by H. D. Patel, the: chairman of the cooperative. His 
unshaven face was gleaming with pride as he posed for my* 
camera, after Kuricn had told him perhaps over-optimistically 
that his photograpli would appear in a newspaper in ‘ Bhilayaf 
—England. Yet, as II. I). Patel answered my questions -we 
were still too earlv lor Uonueph Muhk as tlu villagers call the 
distribution - I could se*c that lie had good tea on for pride. *We 
charge them 21/ pe 1 tap pet year. JVirsingha is a small village. 
Three years ago we had no taps. Today thou* is a Jong waiting 
list for taps; we* have already installed seveu taps in private 
houses, there are of course the public taps, but they are free.’ 
Narsingha must be- together with the other Kaira villages 
belonging to the Union, the only place in India where people 
have taps in their village huts. 1 was indeed amazed. H. D. 
Patel took me to look at the taps. On our return to the milk 
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centre we found perhaps a hundred children squatting on the 
ground waiting patiently for ‘Ooniceph meelek’, each clutching 
a container m his or hci small hands. Theie were the children of 
the better oil uUagers, H. D. Patel’s own granddaughter was 
there too, and the ciulthen of the poot < st of the pool, the Brah- 
min children and the l ntouth tbk childien. One could tell 
them either bv then do tins or b\ the contain* rs they hi ought 
for the milk to he pout cd into. ( hildi < n ft mn i omfoi table homes 
had brass lotas, pooi (luldtoi ns* d old tni% poot tlukheu wore 
rags and the Untout habit ch'ld'i n t udi a to squ U at the back, 
away bom Brahmin duldi n IS* <*tluhss fl ir v<tv fact that 
they were go ne u> think, tht 11 m Ik toir« tin 1 it flu same time- 
taking the nulk aw i\ wa not allowed w is m itsdt rcsolut- 
tionaiy m turns of On uoam it 1 1 tt Wi watilud the milk 
distribution, babies being led by elder sisters or brothers hardly 
out of babyhood themselves— school children no longer quali- 
fying for free milk. Here and there I noticed an odd cheat who* 
would gulp die milk down as fast as possible, and move inno- 
cently back into the line to gel a second helping. H. D. Patel 
smiled when I mentioned this. ‘T know,’ the village headman 
grinned, ‘I know, they cut the queue and pretend they have not 
had their milk, at least some of them do. But we close our eyes. 
After all it’s good for the children to drink milk and we hope 
that they will get into the habit and that their parents will give 
them milk and that the habit will spread. 1 am sure that you 
know that in our country milk is a luxury reserved for the very 
did, the sick, the Gods aim the rich. That is why women do not 
wean their children until they arc quite old and capable of eat- 
ing everything; once they are off their mother’s milk they prob- 
ably do not see milk again, except on pujas.’ H. D. Patel is an 
old wizard who knows how to get. uuder the villagers’ skins and 
make them do what they would not do left to themselves. I got 
the proof of this in Dralol the next village when I chatted with 
Savitribhen, an old woman with a rugged, wrinkled face en- 
riched by a moustache and the n • . no stained battlements of 
her front teeth. ’Ooniceph Meelek puts llowers on the cheeks of 
children, I have seen the floweis with my own eyes. Before 
Ooniceph Meelek I used to sell ill the milk fiom my cow, now I 
first keep one pound of milk for m\ gieat-gianddaughtcr, so that 
she too has flowers on her checks.’ 
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I could not be in Anand without paying a visit to B,B. Patd 
and the Vallabh Vidln anagar University next door. There too 
things had bee n progressing by 1< aps and b\ bounds. At die time 
of my last usit when I hid failed to interest my student audi- 
ence, there wen some 2,*)Oo students but most of them were 
living in the lr ullages and caim to siud\ on foot by train or on 
bicycles, as time wereonK two rrwlcntul hostels Many of the 
classes still bad to b* conducted in the open au or m shifts. 
Things hul < hanged Hurt now stood, aiound the bust of 
Saidit Patel whose pioteetiru, sli idow w s e istmg its benesol- 
cnce till round, 1 full-fle dgeel miuisitv township with fi\e 
colleges, out pc Istuhmc lijtfklni » >oo stuck ills ot both scacs 
who studic d toi dc ^ie c in uts sc nee edm it ion md engineer- 
ing. Joit\ | ( i cent ol t i< ( kIc nt \uu uhu itu! fice B B. 
Patel had not ' i th a 1 is m u i pu post in huilehng the 

Uni\cr«its li el bun if I >i id k t i< n t » tin mil poor An\- 
ont whoa p m» I bid »» mi ti mn im be mu / 0 > i o did not 
have to pis met r te i* v\ui « n iii dh e nd piou'ions foi 
then child] < u it (In \ * si n » m u si t m t d» i to In lpthe 

Uni vc i sits lolt«i) list i inj I* If w Sn i [ t ssi \e hid been 
the pioguss ol tl t mi n tint n \ s So n nig to ittiact 
notice and oiusich assi.,tauu, tea it .s true eve.iy where, that to 
those that have, shall hr given. At first an Indian industrialist, 
goaded by H. M. Patel who had taken him to visit the Univer- 
sity, donated over £* 2 un,ooo and in 1957 the Government of 
Bombay had been cajoled into matching that gift. 

Beside the University, which was still growing and whole 
Engineering Department had become known throughout India, 
the township had a Montessori school, a number of primary 
schools and a Technical Institute as well as a shopping centre. 
But the most reimukabJe feature was the manner in wdiich ex- 
pansion and the running costs were being met from self gene- 
rated finances. The pre-stressed concrete casting factory which 
originally made lamp-posts for the township was now r making 
telegraph polos for the whole of the State of Bombay and thus 
provided not only employment and training but paid for all the 
freeships. Indeed, by 1962 the various workshops and factories 
belonging to the University had earned £750,000, By now the 
institutions were sufficiently well established not to have to 
depend upon the continued attention of their founder. B. B. 
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Patel, who had been the Vice-Chancellor of die University and 
who had come up for re-election, had been displaced by the 
State Government (in India it is the State Government which 
appoints Vice-Cham illond which had gi\cn the post to a Con- 
gress politician whose main qualification was that lie had beeu 
defeated at the general elections. The students who wanted 
B, B. Patel to be re-elected had shown their outrage by rioting 
and there had been so much intrigue against the new Vice- 
Chancellor that the Government of Bombay had had to pur- 
chase a truce by sanctioning a large grant. 

As I had seen both the dain and the University grow from . 
jungle and scrap it was onk natural to pay them a farewell visit 
in i960. However, I had an added reason for going to Kaira. 
H. M. Patel was now living there. From being Permanent 
Secretary of the. Ministry of Defence lie had become the Princi- 
ple Permanent Secretary <»f the Ministry of' Finance. After years 
of selfless service he had been sani fired to power politics when 
T. T. Krishnamachari, his Finance Minister, had had to resign 
for telling lies to Parliament. I11 his valedictory address T„ T, 
Krishnamachari had, with Nehru’s silent connivance, tried to 
ruin his Secretary. II. M. Patel had been vindicated when the 
Public Service Commission which investigated the charges 
against him found him innucenl and the. Minister guilty. Dis- 
gusted by the readiness of Indian politicans to look for scape- 
goats H. M. Patel had retired in 195,9 and settled in the Univer- 
sity to which lie was n< w devoting his great administrative 
ability. He had been pul in charge of all the. assets and industries 
of the University. He was working in an honorary capacity, 
having decided not to take any money from government or 
public institutions. He lived on his pension and the i,uoo rupees 
he was getting for running the Navjivan Trust, the publishing 
trust dedicated to Gandhi. 

By the autumn of i960 H. M. Patel had become deeply in-, 
volved in developments in every direction. He was the Chairman 
of the University’s Trust, lie. was 1 mducting English classes on 
the campus, he was organizing Rural Surveys for the Planning 
Commission and doing Community Project work. Above all he 
had become the Chairman of the Electricity Board of'Gujerat, 
the Chairman of the Nardaba Hydro-electric project, the Chair- 
. man of the Dhuvaran thermal power plant for the generation of. 
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the Government of Gujerat on all matters of administrative im- 
portance and going to Delhi whenever necessary to represent 
them. In all tli< sc various capacities he was working for the nom- 
inal fee of 1/6 }>ei month. He was hard up and thinking of selling 
his station waggon to buv a small car. ‘I oitunatel) I only have 
one more daughter to tcliti ati and w e Patidars do not gi\ e our 
daughters dowries.* 1 had not ioi gottt u wliat he hadrsaid when I 
asked him during that me al m Dhaitnaj why he did not plan to 
settle in Kana diMutt. J he tnitiludi wi li which he had settled 
was admirabh, rspuiulh suirt mu of his daughters had mar- 
ried a Roman C ilholK and l in i the tlch st was shot king state 
of aflaiis o\ti tli'il> and dill si ugh 1 lungs cannot have been 
easy utlui lor his vih Hill lu sunn d not to iHilhcr and she 
seemed momihd to In i dauglitt i s odd w«\s slu ixplained 
as I was sa\ outing lu i adnmabh looking om moiinug while 
her husband had gotn to a muling oJ tin (nut tat Cabinet at 
Ahmidabad stnnr two hows iwu,‘\\t at I tomt, amongst our 
own people , vu tan lit mi/ul and U t> aponualtd not like m 
Delhi where all think ol tliui ibt-hia amt oi what Nihiu will say. 
It is good to be amongst one's own people and to do the right 
things.’ There was no doubt that 11. M. Patel was doing the 
right things. If there were more people like him prepared to 
devote their experience arid their lime to the problems of rural 
India, not from above as outsiders or superimposed administra- 
tors but as constructive insiders the takc-oft'into self-sustaining 
growth about which developing countries keep dreaming would 
be within sight. The people of Kaira, and indeed of India were 
to show their appreciation on H. M. Patel’s sixtieth birthday 
when Uicy presented him with a commemoration volume wdtli 
appreciations from high and low, ranging from the President of 
India to the clerical staff of the rural university. Of all these 
appreciations the one quoted below is so touchingly naive that 
except for the drawings of incense and lotus flowers it is repro- 
. duced in full. 
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HOMAGE 

AND 

INVOCATION 

Amongst the well-known people of the land 
Let us search for those who are great — 

Is he great, who proudly lifts the flag or 
He, whose name and person are world-known? 

Or he, who with long orations — 

Holds spell-bound people to his worship? 

Nay- 

For these, their name is only great ; 

But he, who conquers selfishness - 
He, who strives continuously for better 
He who thinks of others first and 
All the time ofliis country - • 

He is really great. 

Such a great man wc: honour today and 
By honouring him we honour ourselves 
With humble hearts we Boseach the Lord 
to bless our chairman H. M. Patel. 

B. C. PATEL 

syth August , 1964 In the name of 

Secretaries and Staff- Members 
of Charutar Vidyamandal and 
Charolar Gramoddhar Saheikari-Mandal Ltd ; 

VALLAB1I VIDYANAGAR 

While H. M. Patel was devoting himsclfto Vallabh Vidyana- 
gar and the State of Gujerat Kuricn was not remaining idle. He 
had become consultant to the Planning Commission on dairy 
matters; he was starting in Baroda a sister scheme to Anand's 
and helping the State of Andhra in planning its dairy industry. 
He had added a few miles to his milk roads, a number of co- 
operatives to his apex society and he was manufacturing Amul 
cheese to boot. When I called on him he was talking with 
Tribhuvandas. Dressed like a peasant, Tribhuvandas was get- 
ting on in years. His knowledge of English was limited to a few 
words; but he was extremely practical and courteous as I could 
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tense at once. After Tribhuvandas left I told Kurien what I 
thought. ‘You are dead right/ said Kurien patting his small son 
on the cheek while his beautiful wife poured us some tea. ‘Do 
you know that this old man is worth his weight in gold. Without 
him J would he nowhere. It is he as chairman who runs the 
cooperative, thr human pait ot it, the really difficult part of it 
I ouly supen ise machines. Well last )eai he was in? ited to visit 
dairy industi ies in Amer ica. Ti ibluivandas had ne\ er left Kaira 
district, let alone India. So 1 went with l im to interpret. In New 
York we were f« asted by l ' N l ( 3 L V. C >u< ol their liostesses gave 
a big bufict hint li for him. Then \un little flatus on all the sand- 
wiches to sav what was in the m; it vvas must thoughtful since 
Tribhuvandas is a strict vegetarian. While I was talking to the 
hostess he took a sandwich from a plate marked ‘roastbeeP and 
ate half of it before our horrified hostess stopped him explaining 
that he was eating beef I fell awful, after all hu is a good Hindu 
and eating beef! When he undn stood what the hostess was try- 
ing to say and saw her distress he. laughed, bravely took one 
more roast beef sandwich and ate it telling me to tell her that it 
was absolute ly delicious, that lie had not eaten meat before but 
that he would from now cm. This of course was not true. In fact 
he must have felt quite nauseated In the time and horror struck 
by the thought and lie would have to do various penance to 
depolute himself later, but Tribhuvandas is a gentleman.’ 
Kurien was right to be impressed, manners cannot be better or 
consideration go further. 

That evening Tribhuvandas called upon me at H. M. Patel’s 
house. The purpose of his visit was to tell me how much the 
Union owed to Kurien. ‘He has been offered a lot of money to 
go into private business and start dairies, he lias been offered a 
lot of money to go into Government but he keeps refusing be- 
cause he loves working for the villagers, and for the cooperative. 
Do you know how much we pay him? Only £37.10 a month, 
the petrol for his car, a rent restricted house and that is all. 
When I offered him an increase he turned h down because he 
says the money would have to romr from the \illagers and that 
if he gets a rise so must cm ivbod\ else. He is a ical treasure.* 
No wonder that Anand Milk Cooperate r Union is doing so well 
with such a Chairman and such a Managei. 

My next visit to the District of Kaira was in 1964 at the end of 
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my trip to India. It was terribly hot and I was exhausted. I was 
met at the station by H. M. Patel who had by now become the 
elected head of the village Councils Apex undei the new Central 
Government scheme oi devolving authoiitv to the villagers. As I 
collapsed w'ith heat exhausliou 1 did not have the oppoi (unity 
to visit the ever gt owing um\ciMt\ township but J did notice in 
the streets many gills stud, uts all wiaiirn; skills and blouses 
instead of saris a molution nultcd and a u\olution wliich 
had not reach* d the big ulus (thomrh oik* hequenth saw girls 
from the siii.ul s* I in she ilu»i slat ks, bin ilmosi nru r in skirts). 

Despite mv cxhauMit n I mauagul to c *1! on Kuiieu in his 
office. ‘Beloit I ull urn whal is liipptmug to the Union you 
must have a dip ol colli i \ou look Mud/ lu said and tang the 
bell. A good-lool mg pruu. \ • i \ tl< u , t«tm< in. ‘Manual, two 
cups of coffee from the canteen phase. xMilk and sugar separate. 
But hurry/ After Mangal closed tlu: door Kuricn said: 'He is an 
Untouchable; the first Untouchable peon in this office. I re- 
cruited him myself. He is very bright and very clean. His mother 
is a widow who owns one buffalo; he was educated at the milk 
school in his village, he got his further education in the high 
school next door and lias got his matriculation. We need peons 
who can read English and understand what they read so that 
they bring files to the right places, etc. We.ll, I bet you that he is 
not going to bring back the col fee but will send somebody else. 
You sec he feels himself so polluting because he is an Untouch- 
able that despite my ticking himoirnutuv times, when it comes 
tcTfood, he shies off. 1 want to get to the bottom of this. It could 
of course be that the other peons would object if he handles the 
trays. God knows. There was quite a sulk in the corridors when 
he joined but he was the best qualified applicant, and he does 
need the money. Do you know that lie walks fifteen miles every 
day to come to work ; he cannot take the milk lorries because it is 
forbidden and beside-* th* tim«s an wong/ Ati elderly peon 
opened the dooi and tain** m taming tin cufVe tiay. Kuricn 
told him to pul it down on the tabu id to leave* us. 6 1 told you. 
It will take a \er\ luiiy turn* ioi India to get over caste and 
Untouchability. After all heic wc aie people from all pdrts of 
India, I come from Kci.ila, <oid ihctc is Mrs Shah the wife of 
my Veterinary Chief, «Iu is Austiahan, and lhcr«* ate F AO and 
Danish visitors and what not, and none of us cares about caste, 
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a nd still this sort of thing goes on/ He rang die bell. Mangal 
rami* i n . 'Take this tray and offer the coffee to Mrs Zinkin,' 
Kurien said without lifting his head from the file on which he 
was scribbling. Terror crept over Mangal’s face which suddenly 
went ash-grey. With trembling hands he poured out coffee, 
spilling it onto the saucer. ‘No sugar, no milk please,' I said 
pretending uot to notice. 1 extended my hand to take the cup, 
he withdrew his as if my fingers were red hot; the cup nearly' 
fell. He poured out Kurien’s coffee hurriedly and put the cup on 
the table far from Kurien. ‘Thank you, Mangal,’ said Kurien, . 
‘and next time when 1 ask you for coffee I do not want you to 
send it in with somebody else; you are my peon, I chose you 
because I like being attended to by you. You know, Mrs Zinkin, 
Mangal is a matriculate, he is very bright indeed and if only he 
was not so shy he would make quick progress.’ Mangal instead of 
looking pleased seemed stricken as if he had been an orthodox 
Brahmin forced to take food at the hands of an Untouchable. 
After Mangal left l told Kurien that this really did surprise me, 
for after all Kaira is one of India’s most advanced districts. ‘A 
few days ago 1 was in one of India's most remote and backward 
places, Jaisalmor. You know how backward and hierarchical 
princely slates can be even now. Well, I was walking through 
the town with an important Brahmin merchant, yes in Jaisalmer 
there are traditionally some Brahmins who are merchants. And 
we ran into the municipal scavenging van. Beside the driver 
there were four scavengers on the van. They were, intrigued by 
my camera and started bantering. When I bantered back m 
Hindi their surprise was great and they asked me to take their 
photograph. The merchant laughed and told them I had no 
film left. As the van drove past we had to flatten ourselves against 
a terrace to make room tor it; there w.is no question of giving us 
precedence. 1 was so surprised at the scavengers' behaviour to- 
wards the Brahmin that 1 asked m> companion what caste they 
belonged to. ‘Caste? They arc Banghis of course,’ he said.* 
*Wdl, if this can happen in Jaisalmer of all places, why is your 
peon so caste conscious that he will not touch your food?’ 

'Maybe Gujciat is mote caste conscious than Rajasthan in the 
sense of pollution as distinct from status, perhaps because so 
many people are vegetarians around here.’ 

* Banghis are Untouchables whose profession is scavenging. 
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Since my last visit the Anand Milk Cooperative Union had 
made puss in boots progress* Its manufactures and sales bad 
gone up by 32 per cent; it was now supervising the construction 
of a sister dairy at Baroda and of another at Mehsana to provide 
the state with a ‘milk gtid\ With help from Oxfam which had 
contributed 300,000 dollars, and with assistance from WHO, 
the cattle food plant was going up The pastern izing and pro- 
cessing plant was being doubled on a site neai bv , there w t re now 
378 affiliated village societies and as &'>ou as the doubling of the 
plants was completed there would be o\cr 500; llie waiting list 
for admission was g( tiing lougi 1 all the tune At pic «>cnt all that 
the Union could deal with was 100,000 buffaloes and 65,000 
owners. Turno\u was / 7 5 million and Ui it >eai the butter 
production was using a million pound ol milk per day, ‘We are 
getting too big to run things just by dedication and luck. We 
are setting up a training scheme for our senior staff and in that 
way we shall also be able to train the staff of the other dairy 
centres of India. There is a plan to multiply these centres in 
various States. 5 Kurien then told me that he had been asked by 
the Government of India to set in order the Delhi Milk Scheme 
which had become a political scandal of the first magnitude. 

‘You see, it had everything against it. They put in charge a. 
man who is an expert in animal nutrition. Animal nutrition has 
nothing to do with running a plant which deals with so perish- 
able a commodity as milk. The raw material — milk— was pur- 
chased by the Supply Department and the Finance Depart- 
nSent; they bought from the producers through middle men who 
made all the profit and cheated on the quality, giving the 
producers no incentive. A milk sclu-mc must be run as an auton- 
omous corporation with a joint board representing consumers 
and producers. The technical staff must be free to do what it 
thinks best. But in the Delhi Milk Scheme it is all cockeyed. The 
Ministry of Finance can itfus< to agrt e to the proposals of the 
Ministry of Food and \gruultui(. Iliest«*hiS ippomtcd by the 
Union Public Scivkc Commission (he staff is tcsponsible to 
the Ministry of Food and Agricuitun. There aie too many 
people involved for the d«iu y to be anybody’s baby. In addition 
the Delhi Milk Scheme is not a milk scheme, it is a Taj Mahal! 
It cost nearly £ 2 million to build and now, after years of opera- 
tion it only pasteurizes 60,000 pounds of infciior watered down 
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and chalked up milk. The plant itself is in bad condition because 
maintenance has been wanting; there is no adequate distribu- 
(ion system or quality control. I told Government that I 
could not leave Anand, but that I would go with a team of six of 
my best men to have a look and see what can be done to put 
things right; there was that awful row in Parliament which 
forced the Government to take notice. All 1 can dp is advise/ 
Kuricn explained how the Delhi Milk Scheme is typical of the 
way the Government dots things. ‘You remember the first time 
you rainc 1 was wot king m that little shed by the railway station, 
I had no olliec at all, the money got together foi the plant was 
negligible, we watUd to make money in order to grow; we grew 
with the money we made, and then when we had proved our 
worth we got giants, gifts and loans. We did not begin by 
squandering money on Taj Mahals. Even todav the administra- 
tive offices, indu'd my room, are most modest; our Taj Mahal 
is the plant, not mind sou the shell in which the equipment is 
housed, hut tin* equipnn nt itself. It is the equipment which is 
the productive pait. Well, look at the Bangaloie Milk Scheme. 
It began by e<>,tinc> ( t million, beloie auvthing was. produced. 
This is because of many fat too-. Public W’oiks Depaitmcnt costs 
are double pm ate building costs foi two leasons. Government's 
habit of paving m atreats nt up to a yc.u oi mine means that 
estimate’s aie me leased bv B pe’i cent to make up foi the loss to 
the confute tens on then e apital. T hen time is the ignorance of 
those who draw up «-pee if k ations; their insistent c on status, on 
the number of cubic te*et a Semetaiy rr Ins equivalent should 
have lor his office, on the beautv of the offices, on marble for 
show. Mind von, the Russians did the 1 same thing with their 
Metro, we’ are not unique. But such gigantomama is only possi- 
ble with public money, whether it is the laj, the Metio or the 
Delhi Milk Scheme. Him there i> the Pub'it W T orks Depart- 
ment’s lack of undetstanding oi the puipu.se ol buildings. One 
docs not build foi all times and foi all emcigeneies. One builds 
for the purpose* of jiroduc ing. WV never bother about our offices 
so long as they are adequate for the work we do in them, and we 
do not insist on the life ol the building being i oo years. We build 
an office not a dam; we know that in a hundred years we will 
w r ant some different sort of office, and that if we need to expand 
we will. We are quite happy with makeshift. And in the plant 
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also wedo not waste floor space. Most Government plants are fin: 
too lavish on floor space; the machines are so far apart that it Is 
a hindrance, not an asset; the floor aiea is usually double what 
it ought to be, this also adds to costs. Finally Government begins 
by building the offices and tnd\ b> building the plant; investing 
in nonproductive assets is wasteful. We aie building for the 
Government a sister scheme to the one in Bangalore, at Baroda, 
which will cost, by the time it is finished, £300,000, less than a 
third of the cost of the Bangalore scheme.’ In addition of course 
there is the almost statutory 5 per cent goodwill money which 
has to be paid to various Government servants for tenders to be 
accepted. 

Kurien’s description of how and why Government milk 
schemes are so inefficient was a perfect description of what hap- 
pened in the case of steel also. He laughed when 1 said so. ‘But 
of course ! I was once with Talas, but Dr John Matthai, my uncle 
was one of the directors and he felt that it might be embarrass- 
ing for me to stay in Talas, nepotism and all that. So I left when 
I got the olfer of a Government scholarship to go to America. I 
am not sorry. Milk is much more interesting than steel because 
you are all the time dealing with people, simple peasants who 
trust you and whom you can help. I still have friends in steel; and 
Government steel is indeed very much like the Delhi Milk 
Scheme. The only difference is that the money involved is ioo 
times more ; so is the. loss in return.’ 
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